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SOCIALISM'S  PEACELOVING  COURSE  VS.  IMPERIALIST  'AGGRESSION' 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Jul-Sep  86  pp  3-10 

[Editorial:  "Strategy  of  Peace  and  Progress"] 

-t- he  importance  of  a  political  event  is  measured  by  the  influence  it 
I  exercises  on  historical  process.  And  the  27th  Congress  of  the  CPSU 
was,  unquestionably,  an  event  of  exceptional  importance.  For  the  Soviet 
Union  it  was  a  milestone  highlighted  by  a  discussion  of  the  most  crucial 
problems  facing  Soviet  society.  The  Party’s  programme  of  accelerating 
the  development  of  the  USSR  responds  to  the  country’s  vital  needs  and 
calls  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Soviet  people’s  efforts.  As  stressed  in  the 
CPSU  Programme  (hew  edition),  “the  greater  the  scope  of  the  historical 
goals,  the  more  important  the  intere.sted,  responsible,  conscious  and  active 
participation  of  millions  of  people  in  achieving  them”. 

The  experience  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  countries 
in  building  a  new  society  vividly  confirms  that  Lenin  was  right  when  he 
said  that  “living,  creative  .socialism  is  the  product  of  the  mas.ses  them¬ 
selves”.  '  ' 

SOCIALISM'S  CONSTRUCTIVE  PLANS 

The  CPSU  is  concentrating  its  main  forces  and  central  attention  on 
the  country’s  social  and  economic  development— on  modernising  the 
material  and  technical  base  through  the  use  of  the  achievements  of  the 
scientific  and  technoiogicai  revolution,  and  through  the  perfection  of  so¬ 
cial  relations,  first  of  all  in  the  economic  field. 

The  task  of  the  country’s  accelerated  .social  and  economic  development 
was  first  formulated  as  an  objective  of  immense  historical  importance  at 
the  April  1985  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  and 
immediately  won  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  Party  and  the  entire 
nation. 

The  concept  of  accelc'ratiou  is  present  throughout  the  Political  Re¬ 
port  of  the  CPSU  CC,  the  other  documents  of  the  27th  Congress,  and  in 
the  delegates’  speeches.  Acceleration,  says  the  Political  Report,  is  “first 
of  all  raising  the  rate  of  economic  growth.  But  that  is  not  all.  In  sub- 
•  .stance  it  means  a  new  quality  of  growth:  an  all-out  intensification  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  basis  of  scientific  and  technological  progress,  a  structural 
reconstruction  of  the  economy,  effective  forms  of  management  and  of  or¬ 
ganising  and  stimulating  labour.” 

Acceleration  calls  for  an  active  policy  in  the  .social  field,  for  the  con¬ 
sistent  pursuance  of  the  principle  of  social  justice,  perfection  of  social 
relations,  modernusation  of  the  work  of  the  country’s  political  and  ideo¬ 
logical  institutions,  a  deepening  of  socialist  democracy  and  resolute  eli¬ 
mination  of  all  inertia,  stagnation  and  conservatism  of  everything  that 
impedes  progress  of  soeiety. 

The  tnain  element  that  will  ensure  the  success  of  acceleration  is  the 
living  creativity  of  the  masses  coupled  with  the  maximum  utilisation  of 
the  potentials  and  advantages  of  the  socialist  system. 

Acceleration  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  social  and  economic  development 
is,  indeed,  the  key  to  all  the  country’s  probletns- immediate  and  long¬ 
term,  economic  and  social,  domestic  and  external.  Succes.sful  accelera- 

'  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  26,  p.  289. 
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tiori  will  enable  the  USSR  to  attain  the  economic  a lul  social  frontiers  set 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  CPSU  Programme  and  the  Ciiiidclines  for  the 
Economic  and  Social  Development  of  the  USSR  for  1986-1990  and  for  the 
Period  Finding  in  2000. 

These  frontiers  are  highly  impressive.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the- 
country’s  national  income  will  nearly  double.  So  will  its  qualitatively 
reconstructed,  i.  c.,  modernised,  productive  potential.  The  productivity 
of  labour  will  go  up  130-150  per  cent,  the  power  to-national-income  ratio- 
will  go  down  by  some  29  per  cent,  and  the  inetal  intensity  of  production 
by  nearly  50  per  cent.  This  will  signify  the  sharp  turn  towards  intensifica¬ 
tion,  higher  quality,  and  greater  efficiency. 

The  main  instrument  of  intensification  is  .scientific  and  technological 
progress,  a  radical  modernisatioti  of  society’s  productive  forces  amounting 
to  a  profound  reconstruction  of  the  economy  based  on  the  latest  achie¬ 
vements  of  science  and  technology,  with  break-throughs  in  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  areas  and  a  restructuring  of  the  economic  mechanism  and  the 
system  of  management. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  imposing  plans  of  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  worked  out  by  the  CPSU  are  incontestable  evidence  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  firmly  and  consistently  following  a  policy  of  peace  and  internation¬ 
al  cooperation.  These  plans  can  be  carried  out  only  ,  in  a  peaceful  en¬ 
vironment,  which  attests  to  the  close  link  between  Soviet  foreign  policy 
and  the  strategic  tasks  at  home;  the  nation’s  w:ish  to  work  constructively 
and  to  live  in  peace  with  all  other  nations.  “The  principal  objective  of 
the  CPSU.’s  strategy  in  foreign  policy,”  says  the  I^c.so|ution  of  the  27th 
Congress  of  the  Cl’SU  on  the  Central  Committee’s  F^olitical  Report,  “is 
to  provide  the  Soviet  people  with  the  possibility  of  working  under  the 
conditions  of  a  durable  peace  and  freedom.  f'Or  that  reason  the  struggle 
against  the  nuclear  threat  and  the  arms  race,  for  the  preservation  and 
consolidation  of  Universal  peace  rniist  remain  the  inain  direction  of  the 
Party’s  activity  on  the  iiiternatioua!  scene- in- the  future  as  well.” 

The  worn  out  myth  of  a  Soviet  military  threat  .spread  by  the  propa¬ 
ganda  machine  of  the  impcriali.st  powers  is  completely  contradicted  by 
reality.  Indeed,  how  can  a  country  be  nurturing  aggressive  plans  if  all  its 
energy  and  aspirations  are  directed  towards  peaceful  construction? 

F^eace  is  not  only  an  aim  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  but  also  an  e.sscn- 
tial  factor  of  success  in  the  implementation  of  the  cardinal  tasks  facing 
the  USSR.  The  updated  Programme  of  the  Ct^SU  stresses  that  the  peace 
policy  worked  out  by  the  Party  and  consistently  followed  by  the  Soviet 
government,  coupled  with  the  strengthening  of  the  country’s  defence 
capability,  tias  yielded  the  people  of  the  FJSSR  and  the  vast  majority  of 
people  on  Earth  the  longe.st  period  of  peace  in  the  20th  century.  In  the 
future  as  well,  the  CPSIJ  will  do  everything  it  can  to  safeguard  peace  as 
a  condition  for  the  constructive  labour  of  the  Soviet  people.  It  will  do 
everything  it  can  to  improve  international  relations,  stop  the  arms  race 
imposed  by  the  imperialists  and  eliminate  the  nuclear  tlireat  hanging 
over  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  clarity  of  the  Soviet  aims  on  the  world  scene  (which  spring  from 
the  class  nature  of  the  socialist  system)  predetermines  the  character  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy,  a  Leninist  policy  of  peace  and  cooperation  among 
states.  All  the  practical  moves  that  the  Soviet  Union  makes  are  subordin¬ 
ated  to  the  attainment  of  those  noble  aims. 

IMPERIALISM'S  ADVENTURIST  POLICY  OF  AGGRESSION 

Unfortunately,  the  samc^  cannot  be  said  of  imperialism’s  policy,  above 
all  that  of  US  imperialism.  Imperialism  today  is  a  carrier  of  grave 
peril.  In  Washington,  the  drive  for  confrontation  in  all  fields  has  super- 
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ceded  any  wish  for  posiiive  Soviet-American  relMions.  The  emphasis  on 
force,  on  attainin^y  military  superiority,  is  more  than  apparent  when  we 
look  at  the  unprecedentedly  intense  programme  of  nuclear  rearmament 

and  of  development  of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  . 

DS  imperialism  has  redoubled  military  pressure  on  nations  that  have 
taken  the  path  of  independent  development.  The  mass  media  of 

reports  proving  that  Washington  is  following  a  policy  of  force  and  dicta¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  asserting  its  military  presence  m  regions  glares  vital 
to  US  interests  even  though  they  are  many  thousands  of  miles  distant 
from  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  '  i  nf 

The  aggressive  designs  of  the  US  imperialists 
military  bases  and  installations  in  foreign  lands.  At  present  the  USA 
Has  more  than  1,800  of  them  in  many  different  countries,  with  a  perma- 
henl  complement  of  more  than  hall  a  million  US  servicemen.^ More  t  an 
300  military  bases  and  installations  are  located  m  Asia  and  Oceani^ 
Something  like  a  hundred  air  force  bases  and  airfields  are  located  ^ 
areas  adjoining  the  ea.stern  and  southern  frontiers  of  the_  Soviet  Union 
and  the  frontiers  of  other  socialist  states.  There  are  nearly  30  naval  bases 
and  ports  of  call,  dozens  of  arms  depots  (also  storing  nuclear  arms), 
100  comniand,  monitoring,  surveillance,  and  communication  posts,  and  so 
oil.  Concentrated  in  the  Far  East  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the.  Pacific  us 
a  large  US  force  with  military  bases  located  on  islands  m  the  Pacific 

'^The  Pentagon  has  arrogated  the  right  to  inlerferc  fo  the  affairs  mf 
Other  countries  and  regions,  acting  on  the  notorious  “doctrine^of  neoglo¬ 
balism”  formufated  within  its  walls.  Convincing  evidence  of  this  is  the 
US  behaviour  towards  Libya,  Central  America,  and  clsewher^  ^  . 

The  USA  is  acting  like  an  international  policeman,  a  US  television 
commentator  announced  proudly  with  reference  to  the  ^wents  m  Libym 
Nothing  could  be  truer.  Never  has  it  been  more  apparent  that  the_US 
administration  has  chosen  this  none  too  respectable  role  for  itself.  Bra¬ 
zenly  crudely  and  cynically  has  it  assumed  the  right  to  meddle _  in  the 
inlcrnal  alfairs  of  other  countries,  and  to  deliver  to  them  lessons  in  ^  de¬ 
mocracy”.  If  we  take  a  close  look,  the  obstacles  to  ^extinguishing  cimflicts 
ill  the  world’s  points  of  imrest  are  all  being  raised  by  the  United  States, 
the  US  doctrine  of  participating  in  so-called  low-intensity  conflicts  wor¬ 
ked  out  by  Pentagon  ideologists  stands,  for  allround  support  of  struggle 
against  national  liberation  movements  in  developing  countries  With  Ub 

^"^Arnoted  by  Mikh  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  CC, 

at  his  meeting  with  Chadli  Bendjedid,  President  oi  the  Democratic  and 
Popular  Republic  of  Algeria,  Washington’s  aggressive  and  provocative 
polW  has  of  late  gained  fresh  impulse  through  the  doctrine  of  neoglobal¬ 
ism”  The  substance  of  that  doctrine,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  stressed,  is  total 
contempt  for  universally  recognised  standards  of  international  relations. 
It  is  an  impingement  on  the  sovereignty  of  states,,  and  the  same  old 
hopeless  attempt  at  depriving  peoples  of  the  right  to  fashion  their  life  as 

they  sec^fiLot^ej.  that  aggrc-ssive  “doctrine”  want  to  convince  the  world 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  new  stage  in  the  fight  for  “democracy  and  aga¬ 
inst  “communist  expansion”.  But  they  can  no  longer  get  away  with  this, 
the  peoples  have  learned  to  spot  the  true  designs  of  present-day  world 
reaction  They  can  see  that  it  is  the  same  old  imperial  policy  df  subor¬ 
dinating,  enslaving,  disrupting  and  suppressing  national  liberation  mo¬ 
vements  and  regimes  that  have  in  some  way  displeased  Washington. 

Washington’s  aggressive  policy  is  a  eliallenge  to  the  world  public  and 
a  show  of  contempt  for  universally  rc.cogni.scd  civilised  relations.  It  is  pro¬ 
voking  regional  conflicts  and  creating  a  menace  to  international  peace 
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and  security.  It  is  directed  against  all  independent  nations,  and  is  also 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  provoca¬ 
tive  acts  that  the  United  States  is  wont  to  commit  against  the  newly  free 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  countries  that  are  striving 
to  .shake  off  their  depeudence  on  imperialism,  arc  arousing  indignation 
and  outrage  among  the  world  public. 

The  Soviet  Union,  while  supporting  the  developing  countries  in  their 
arduous  confrontation  with  imperialism,  is  doing  everything  it  can  to  re¬ 
verse  the  course  towards  greater  international  tension.  Contrary  to  com¬ 
mon  sense,  the  USA  is  rushing  to  implement  its  Star  Wars  programme. 
To  justify  this  they  put  forward  the  specious  argument  that  SDI  is  a 
purely  defensive  programme.  Actually,  any  “space  shield”  can  be.  very 
easily  converted  into  a  “.space  .sword”.  And  the  side,  that  has  one  may 
eventually  fail  to  resi.st  the  temptation  of  using  it. 

The  intention  of  the  l.inited  States  to  develop  and  deploy  space  strike 
weapons  sharply  broadens  the  armaments  sphere  and  may  cause  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  tlie  course  of  events  will  no  longer  be  shaped  by  the  reason 
and  will  of  statesmen  but  by  military-technocratic  logic.  The  development 
of  new  weapon  system.s  is  steadily  reducing  the  chances  for  a  political 
solution  of  the  question  of  war  and  peace  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 

All  too  many  facts  show  that  the  Strategic  Defence  Initiative  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  an  instrument  of  aggression.  The  purpose  of  the  research  and 
development  of  new  military-technological  means  and  strike  weapons  in¬ 
tended  for  outer  space,  now  under  way  in  laboratories  and  testing 
grounds  as  per  the  Pcnt.agon’s  orders,  is  clearly  aggressive. 

A  special  US  Space  Command  has  already  been  set  up:  It  engages  in 
such  pragmatic  activity  as  planning  the  use  of  space-based  in.struments 
for  the  navigation  of  ships  and  submarines,  maintaining  communications 
at  top  political  and  military  level,  gathering  radio,  photographic,  weather 
and  geodesic,  intelligence,  and  monitoring  launches  of  strategic  missiles. 
The  testing  of  anti-satelliie  sy.stems  (ASAT)  has  begun  under  its  con¬ 
trol.  The  Command  is  planning  to  develop  and  deploy  new  types  of 
space  .strike  weapons  in  the'imuicdiate  future. 

Washington  renounces  a  moratorium  and  is  building  up  its  nucle.ar 
stockpile.  In  doing  so,  it  is  flouting  the.  opinion  of  the  world  community 
as  set  forth  in  a  resolution  of  the  40th  UN  General  Assembly  calling  for 
the  immediate  termination  and  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapon  tests  which 
was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  (with  only  three  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  USA,  voting  against). 

As  stressed  at  the  27th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  the  capitalist  world 
has  not  abandoned  its  ideology  and  policy  of  hegemonism.  Its  rulers  are 
still  seeking  revenge,  and  continue  to  indulge  in  illusions  of  military 
superiority.  ,  „ 

The  US  Star  Wars  policy  is  pregnant  with  consequences  of  the. 
utmost  danger  to  the  entire  world.  This  makes  it  an  adventurist,  reckless 
policy  of  nuclear  insanity,  which  the  Soviet  LJnion  is  countering  with  a 
policy  of  reason,  the  Soviet  government  is  firmly  set  on  a  constructive 
search  for  effective  practical  measures  leading  to  the  limitation  and  re¬ 
duction  of  armaments. 

THE  TASK  OF  THE  DAY 

Today  new  objective  conditions  have  shaped  on  the  international  scene. 

Nowadays,  no  country  can  protect  itself  by  means  of  even  the  most 
super-powerful  defence  initiative.s.  The  arms  race  cannot  be  won  any 
more  than  a  nuclear  war  can  be.  Now  security  is  increasingly  a  political 
objective,  and  it  is  attainable  only  by  political,  not  military,  means.  The 
only  possible  form  of  contention  between  the  two  world  systems  is  that 
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of  peaceful  competition  and  peaceful  rivalry,  that 

both  theoretical  ami  practical  significance  arrived  at  d  y 

Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  through  an  analysis  of  the  chaiacter  and  scale 

of  the  nuclear  threat  today.  , .  ,  ■  ju  i  t  onn  ” 

•‘The  most  acute  problem  facing  '‘?^,?LrmHsm^w^ 

says  the,  new  edition  of  the  Programme  of  the 

re^onsible  for  two  world  wars  that  claimed  tens  of  millions  of  lues, 
li  is  crOcitin^  the  threat  ot  third  woild  w^ir.  ^  r 

The  main  aims  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party’s  strategy  in  foreign 
Dolicv  a^r explained  in  the  CPSU  Central  Committee’s  Political  Report 
to  the  27th  Congress.  It  is  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  realism  and  ‘^noya- 
?on  with  a  responsible  approach  to  the  problems  of  war  and  peace  and 
seTrclv  for  essentially  new  solutions.  The  Congress  has  approved  the 
general  line  of  the  Party’s  home  and  foreign  policy— the  line  of  ^^celerat- 
fng  the  country’s  social  and  economic  development,  and^  of  consolidating 
world  peace.  Its  fundamental  provisions  are  based  on  the  Progrm 
the  CPSU  whose  updated,  new  edition  was  adopted  by  the  Congress 
The  documents  of  the  Congress  ^contain  a 
to  the  maintenance  and  consolidation  of  peace. 

elusions  of  theoretical  and  practical 

it  patently  clear  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  policy  of  securing 

'"’^Tcfbeaf swords  into  ploughshares  is  the  cherished  dream  of  mankind. 
And  today  at  this  sharp  turn  in  the  history  of  civilisation,  a  realistic 
chance  haV  appeared  to  translate  this  dream  into  fact.  The  way^to  do  so 
is  set  forth  in^fhe  Soviet  prppo^sals  for  destroying  all  nuclear^^^^^  chemic¬ 
al  weapons  on  our  planet  by  the  beginning 

preventing  the  militarisation  of  outer  space.  Ihese  proposals  are  con 
fained  in  the  Statement  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  Generaf  Secretary  of  ^ 
CPSU  CC.  of  January  15,  1986.  and  the  Political  Report  of  the  CPSU 

^‘^Mik^aifS)rbaK’?Statcm  of  January  15,  1986,  sets  forth  a  peace 
strategy  designed  to  clear  our  planet  of  nuclear  weapons  before  the  end 

of  the  20th  century,  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  cata- 
SropL  and  make  certain  its  peaceful  future.  Nothing  could  be  more 
r^ecessaVy  and  loftier  today.  In  its  ascendant  advance,  humanity  has 
EfcTunheard-of  helghts.tlte  potential  of  knowled|e  and^«^™nce 
makes  it  possible  to  achieve  swift  social  progress.  At  the  » 

however,  imperialism  is  making  use  of  the  human  genius  to  develop 
wcaoons  of  monstrous  destructive  foice.  ■  .  ,  - 

Twice  in  the  20th  century  militaristic  quarters  have  pushed  mankind 
into  the  vortex  of  world  war.  In  both  f^es,  peop  e  were  faced  with  ^ 
choice  between  peace  and  slaughter.  And  m  both  . 
managed  to  eclipse  reason.  Today,  however,  the  f  ^a^ 

a  new  quality.  The  choice  now  is  between  peace  and 
tion  of  the  human  race,  of  civilisation.  In  the  prevailing 
men  and  the  public  at  large,  and  for  that  matter  eveiy  individual,  must, 
rSIerlyras  never  before,  assess  the  processes  that  are  under  way  on 
the  international  arena,  must  draw  the  due  conclusion, 
their  particular  place  and  role  in  Ihe  bid  to  stop  the  slide  into  anothtr 

^^The  Soviet  Union  holds  that  in  international  rr 

better  is  absolutely  essential.  The  Political  Bureau^  of  the  CPSU  CC 
and  the  Soviet  government  have  decided  on  a  number 
actions  of  a  fundamental  nature.  “Their  sonse  is  to  ’n^^’mujlyhe  p  im¬ 
prove  the  international  situation,’’  says  the  Statement  of  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev.  “They  arc  prompted  by  the  need  for  overcoming  the  negative 
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confrontational  tendencies  that  liavc  been  growing  .in  jccent  years,  clear¬ 
ing  the  path  for  the  termination  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  on  Ivartli  and  ’ 
its  prevention  in  outer  space,  for  an  over-all  lessening  of  the  war  dan¬ 
ger,  for  confidence  to  hocome  an  indissoluble  coniporieiil  of  inter-state 
rclalions.” 

The  plan  of  concrete  actions  set  forth  in  (he  Staternerit,  strictly  fixed 
in  time,  shows  that  the  Soviet Union  is  striving  to  give  no  country  any 
cause  to  fear  for  its  security,  to  doubt  the  strictly  defensive  nature  of 
the  Soviet  military  doctrine.  At  the  same  time  the'Soviet  Union,  and  its 
allies  must  be  equally  sure  that  they  are  not  menaced. 

Acting  on  this  thought,  the  27th  Congress  Of  the  CPSU  said  that  the 
Soviet  Uriiion  is  in  favour  of  taking  mass  destruction  weapons  out  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  reducing  military  capabilities  to  reasonable  proportions.  But 
inasmuch _ as  the  limitations  are  being  fixed  by  the  postures  and  actions 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  the  fundamental  position  of  the  USSR 
may  be  defined  by  the  following  laconic  and  clear  formula:  the  So\uet 
Union  has  no  pretensions  to  mOre  .security  but  will  not  accept  less. 

Quite  obviously,  the  US  ruling  circles  have  no  constructive  answer  to 
the  programme  of  peace  and  social  progress  advanced  by  the  27th  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  CPSU.  That  is  why  the  men  in  Washington  are  so  stub¬ 
bornly  clinging  to  their  outdated  policio's.  Certainly,  they  are  aware  that 
they  can  no  longer  afford  to  publicly  oppose  international  negotiations. 
So  they  pretend  to  be  in  favour  of  them,  but  only  if  the  USA  can  nego¬ 
tiate  from  “positions  of  strength.”  ‘ 

It  is  hard  to  reach  any  accords  within  such  a  framework.  Any  cOhst- 
ructive  Soviet  proposal  is  either  rejected  out  of  hand  or  invalidated  by 
various  “conditions”  and  “restrictions”  on  the  part  of  the  US.  Let  us 
recall  that  for  many  years  Washington  kept  assuring  the  world  it  was  in 
favour  of  reducing  armaments,  but  that  it  was  impossible  because  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  agree  to  verification.  The  moment  the  USSR 
said  it  was  open  to  verification,  however,  all  the  US  interest  in  it  eva¬ 
porated. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  displayed  its  high  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  future  of  peace  by  setting  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing,  to  winch 
it  adhered  ifor  many  months,  The  US  administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
continues  tits  tests  and  shows  thereby  that  it  has  no  such  sense  of  res¬ 
ponsibility.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  doing  everything  it  can  to  carry 
the  idea. of  a  nuclear-free  world  into  effect,  while  the  USA  has  been  spur¬ 
ning  this  idea.  Those  are  the  facts,  and  they  cannot  be  hidden  from  the 
public  eye, 

The  27th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  has  stressed  once  more  that  it  is 
exceedingly  important  to  find  some  solution  and  prohibit  the  spread  of, 
the  arms  race  to  outer  .space  before  it  is  too  late.  Constructive  collabora¬ 
tion  to  that  end  between  states  and  peoples  worldwide  is,  therefore,  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  important. 

The  real  dialectic  of  present-day  world  affairs  consists  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  competition,  of  the  historical  contention  between  the  two  systems, 
and  the  mounting  tendency  towards  objective  interdependence  and  inter¬ 
action  of  the  world  community.  Those  are  the  realities  of  the  times  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  government  is  built  Upon. 
First  of  all,  it  takes  into  account  tbe  economic  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  socialist  world  system  oi\which  the  future  of  peace  and  so¬ 
cial  progress  depends  more  strongly  today  than  ever  before.  Soviet  policy 
is  a  policy  of  honest  and  open  relations  with  all  the  Communist  parties 
and  countries  of  the  socialist  world,  of  comradely  exchanges  of  opinion 
belweeii  them,  of  socialist  economic  integration,  of  closer  political  co(.'i)c- 
ralion  (of; which  inleraction  between  the  ruling  Cornmuni't  parties  is  the 
core),  of  improving  and  modernising  (lie  iKclIiods  and  forin;-  of  this  inler- 
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the  s^oJidaritv  and  cooperation  of  Communist  and  woikcrs  parties 

aims-  peace  and  socialism,  a  policy  of  solidarity 
w!fh  t  ^  ZsT^\^l!rui  nluonH\  liberation,  of  close  cooperate  i  h 
So  sori-i  sCoriontod  countries,  the  revolutionary-democratic  parties,  and 

£  a  ‘£tiv  Thtpo  ic 

'"‘Thitoafs  I"  Soviet  foreign  policy  in  the  years  to  come  is  centred  on 

tas“mSe'r£L“tt'££Sm7an2  of  ihe  Fondamcmlal  Principles  of  an 
All-Embracing  System  of  International  Security,  as  advanced  m  the 

CPSIJ  Central  Committee’s  Political  Report.  nolitics  Thev 

These  Fundamentfil  Principles  are  a  new  word  in  w  oil  a  politics,  iney 
offer  wide  scope,  for  productive  activity  by  all  governments  and  parties, 
?5blic OrgSiions  and  movements 

oeace  Tliev  Provide  for  a  direct  and  systematic  dialogue 

feaders  of  countries  on  both  a  bilafcral  and  multila  oral  basis.  J>ueh 

dialocue  is  especially  impoManl  befwoon  the  permanent  members  of  the 

flN  l£c..r£y  amncil.  those  Bve  nuclear  powers  which  boar  a  special 

responsibility  for  the  consolidation  of  peace.  niahs  and 

The  Soviet  Union  is  advancing  new  ideas,  piimiplcs,  plans  aim 
proposals  aimed  at  ensuring  security  and  cooperation  among  nations. 
Cnt  1  as  1  o  i  lusions  whatever  and  is  not  blind  to  the  menacing  world 
sit,  a^om  Thtp^  the  CPSU  is  yieldhig  results.  Opportunities 

are  at  hand  to  improve  world  affairs.  But  imperialism  s  aggressive  P' ! 
arisllc  wTng  irtrying  »0  porpetuate  the  conlrontatron  and  to  give  a 

‘’'YpSi£Von“™vi£rW  atont  the  need  for  hailing  nuclear  tests, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  said:  “We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  urgent  ac- 
Sris  reaiired  It  is  not  too  late  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race.  What 
is  needecris  the.  first  big  step  in  that  direction,  llaltmg  nuclear  tests 
could  be  such  a  step— first  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
and  then  also  by  the  other  nuclear  powers.  We  attach  tremendous  import-^ 
ance  to  resolving  this  problem  which  affects  , 

the  current  year  is  highlighted  by  the  27th  Congress  of  the  CPSU 
which  launched  an  initiative  crucial  for  all  Wf 

adbntini?  fhe  Fundamental  Principles  of  an  All-Lmbracing  System  oi 
International  Security.  F.iirthermofe,  the.  UN  has  declared  1986  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  Year.  This  is  of  more  tliah  just  symbolic  significance.  It 
focuses  the  world’s  attention  on  active  and  concrete,  steps  that  could  he.  p 
consolidate  universal  peace.  A  recent  message  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to 
fhrSeUry-General  of  ihe  UN  says  that  “the  nations  can  and  must  see 
to  it  that  Iriternational  Peace  Year  goes  down  m  history 
which  an  all-embracing  system  of  international  security  began  to  take 
rhaTc,  lilh  each  succeeding  year  iinlil  flH>  end  of  fhe  century  becoming 
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a  milestone  along  the  road  of  mankind’s  complete  liberation  from  nuclear 
weapons  and  Ihc  llircal  of  universal  destruction”. 


The  27th  Congress  of  the  CPSl)  has  left  a  deep  mark  in  tlie  minds  of 
the  world  public.  The  philosophy  of  shaping  a  safe  world  meets  the 
wishes  of  all  mankind.  The  platform  of  concrete  action  advanced  by  the 
Congress  is  an  inspiration  to  people  of  goodwill.  The  ideas  and  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Congress  are  important  landmarks  at  the  current  stage  of 
change  in  international  affairs.  They  will  in  many  ways  deterrhine  the 
content  of  world  politics  and  the  course  of  events  until  the  end  of  the 
present;  and  beginning  of  the  next  century;  "Our  position.:i.s  clear,”  Mik¬ 
hail  Gorbachev  stressed  in  his  appearance  on  Soviet  television.  “We  hold 
that  the  world  has  come  to  a  period  of  responsible  decisions — yes,  a 
period  of  responsible  decisions.  We  will  not  abandon  our  policy  of  pre¬ 
serving  and  strengthening  peace,  which  has  been  emphatically  reasserted 
by  the  27th  Congress  of  the  CPSIJ.  Acting  on  the  nation’s  will,  the  Soviet 
government  will  continue  to  build  up  its  efforts  for  universal  security. 
And  we  will  do  so  interacting  with  all  countries  and  their  peoples.” 

The  27th  Congress  of  the  CPSIJ  has  again  shown  convincingly  that 
socialism  and  peace,  peace  and  construction,  are  indissoluble.  “Social¬ 
ism,”  Mikhail  Gorbachev  said,  “would  fall  down  on  its  historic  mission 
if  it  failed  to  take  the  lead  in  the  struggle  for  relieving  mankind  from 
the  burden  of  military  alarms  and  violence.  The  chief  aim  of  Soviet 
policy  is  a  safe  and  just  peace  for  all  nation.s.” 


COPYRIGHT:  Translation  into  English,  Progress  Publishers,  1986 
CSO;  1812/3-E 
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CHINESE  CULTURE  IN  RUSSIA,  USSR  STUDIED 
Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Jul-Sep  86  pp  11-23 
[Article  67  Academician  S.  L.  Tikhvinskiy] 

:  Editors’  note: 

The  first  international  conference  on  Chinese  culture  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Fudan  University  was  held  in  January  1986  in 
Shanghai.  It  discussed  a  wide  range  of  problems  related  to 
dilTerent  historical  periods  of  China’s  culture,  and  Sino-Western 
relationships  and  mutual  influence.  Much  was  said  about 
Chinese  assimilation  of  Western  achievements  in  science  and 
technology  and  about  the  influence  of  India  and  Buddhism  on 
medieval  Chinese  culture. 

Unfortunately,  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  influence  of 
the  new  Soviet  culture  from  1917  to  1949  and  especially  since 
1949  until  the  early  1960s,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  Western 
imperialist  culture  in  the  period  of  the  Guomindang  rule.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  after  1917  and  particularly  in  the 
1950s  Soviet  literature,  theatre,  ballet,  cinema,  painting  and 
drawing  as  well  as  history  and  philosophy  did  leave  their  im¬ 
print  on  Chinese  culture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  1950s  Soviet  technical  and  scientific  assistance,  which  was 
helping  China  to  lay  down  the  foundations  for  industrialisation, 
was  the  only  source  of  its  modernisation. 

Participants  in  the  conference  failed  to  concur  on  the  con- 
cepl  of  “culture”  and  its  content.  What  is  necessary,  of  course, 
is  a  historical  and  comprehensive  approach  to  the  definition  of 
this  concept,  with  due  regard  for  data  on  material  culture,  li¬ 
terature,  philosophy,  ethnology,  etc. 

A  hope  was  expressed  that  this  and  other  points  would  be 
clarified  at  forthcoming  meetings  of  Sinologists. 

Below  follows  the  speech  given  by  Soviet  Academician 
S.  Tikhvinsky  at  the  conference. 


Various  forms  of  inter-cultural  influence  such  as  translations  of  science 
and  prose  books,  exchanges  of  art  exhibitions,  studies  of  material  and 
spiritual  cultures  of  other  countries  and  peoples,  publication  of  books  on 
these  problems  and  personal  contacts  between  scholars  and  men  of  cul¬ 
ture,  help  people  from  dilTerent  countries  learn  more  about  each  other 
and  reach  a  better  understanding. 

In  studying  the  history  and  progress  of  Chinese  culture  Soviet  Sino¬ 
logists  are  guided  by  the  following  thesis  of  Lenin  expounded  in  his  ar¬ 
ticle  “On  Proletarian  Culture”:  “Marxism  has  won  its  historic  significance 
as  the  ideology  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat  because,  far  from  rejec¬ 
ting  the  most  valuable  achievements  of  the  bourgeois  epoch,  it  has,  on 
the  contrary,  assimilated  and  refashioned  everything  of  value  in  the  more 
than  two  thousand  ■  years  of  the  development  of  human  thought  and  cul- 
ture.”' 

Soviet  scliolars  treat  various  aspects  of  China’s  culture  as  an  integral 
part  of  world  culture,  humanity’s  general  treasure  house.  They  lean  on 


'  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collecled  Works,  Vol.  31,  p.  317. 
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the  heritage  left  by  pre-revolutionary  Russian  Sinologists  who  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  wealth  of  facts  about  the  ancient  Chinese  society. 

STUDIES  OF  CHINESE  CULTURE  BY  PRE-REVOLUTIONARY  RUSSIAN  SCHOLARS 

K  s  far  back  as  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  at  the  early  stage  of  Sino- 
^Russian  relations,  Russian  explorers  sought  information  about  the 
neighbouring  country.  Writings  appeared  on  China’s  geography  and  po¬ 
licies.  Steps  were  made  to  study  the  languages,  history  and  culture  of 
the  Chinese,  the  Manchurians  and  other  nationalities  of  the  Qing  empire. 

Reports  of  the  Russians  who  visited  China  in  the  17th  century  (Ivan 
Petlin’s  mission  in  1618-1969;  Fyodor  Baikov’s  mission  in  1654-1657; 
N.  G.  Spafari’s  embassy  in  1675-1678;  etc.)  furnished  new  information 
about  China  which  quickly  spread  to  Europe  and  enriched  world  science 
through  translations  of  relevant  descriptions,  articles  and  traveller’s  _  di¬ 
aries  into  European  languages.  For  example,  Fyodor  Baikov’s  Stateinyi 
Spisok,  (Copies  of  Articles)  which  mentioned  many  little-known  aspects 
of  Chinese  life,  was  published  among  other  descriptions  of  travelling  ex¬ 
periences  by  the  French  geographer  J.  Teveneau  in  Paris  somewhere  bet¬ 
ween  1666  and  1672.  Subsequently  it  was  published  in  Latin,  German, 
English  and  Dutch.  ^  , 

Chinese  objets  d’art  brought  to  Europe  by  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
English  and  French  merchants  biended  with  the  idealized  images  of 
China  of  the  Qing  and  Ming  dynasties  created  by  European  missiona¬ 
ries,  made  European  aristocracy,  especially  French,  crazy  about  the  “Chi¬ 
nese  style’’  (chinoiserie) .  The  craze  spread  to  the  Russian  tzar’s  court 
in  St.  Petersburg  as  well.  Buildings  and  garden  structures  “a  la  Chine¬ 
se”  were  put  up  in  Oranienbaum  and  Tsarskoye  Selo;  “Chinese  rooms” 
were  opened  in  many  palaces. 

The  first  contacts  of  the  Russian  empire  with  China  contributed  to 
more  knowledge  about  this  country  and  the  culture  and  life  of  its  mul- 
tionational  population.  As  a  result  Sinology  was  put  on  a  solid  scien¬ 
tific  basis  with  heavy  emphasis  laid  On  the  study  of  Chinese  _  culture. 

In  1711  a  religious  Russian  mission  was  established  in  Peking.  Un¬ 
like  Western  missions  it  did  not  seek  to  convert  the  Chinese  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  It  sought,  because  of  the  lack  of  other  channels,  to  dissemina¬ 
te  scientific  information  about  China  in  Russia  and  vice  versa.  Many  of 
its  members  studied  the  Chinese,  Manchurian,  Tibetan  and  Mongolian 
languages  to  become  translators  of  Chinese  books  into  Russian  or  teach¬ 
ers  of  these  languages.  ,4  great  deal  of  work  Was  done  to  translate 'Chi¬ 
nese  and  Manchurian  historical  treatises  into  Russian  by  I.  Rossokhin 
(1717-1761)  and  A.  Leontyev  (1716-1786).  yV.  Leontyev’s  translations 
were  very  popular  in  Russia  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  He 
translated  two  |)arts  of  Confucius’s  hour  Books  (“Daxuc  ’  and  Zhong- 
yong”,  part  of  “Vijing”  and  “Laws  of  the  Qing  Empire”).  Apart  from 
books  on  history  and  law  Leontyev  introduced  the  Russian  reader  to 
Chinese  material  culture  and  ethnography,  tea  and  silk  production,  and 
chess  playing.  In  footnotes  and  comments  to  his  translations  A.  Leon¬ 
tyev  sought  to  interpret  and  explain  Chinese  reality  and  history. 

Russian  missionaries  in  Peking  acted  as  interpreters  for  Lifanyuan 
[foreign  relations  office — S.  7.)  and  taught  Russian  at  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  school  that  opened  in  1725  al  tite  Imperial  Court’s  Ofiice;  they 
also  translated  Russian  language  textbooks  tor  tlu'  school  tlius  familiar¬ 
ising  the  (^Ihinese  with  Russian  culture. 

V’eniamin  .Morachevich.  the  head  of  the  11th  Russi.an  mission  to  China 
(18:50-1840).  in  the  1820-.  while  a  memher  of  the  previous  mission,  he 
taught  Ru-si;i|i  ;n  iIh's  seiiooi  ;niu  .Hipiainieii  hi.s  -tmlent'-  with  Russian 


<:ulturc  and  life,  in  tlie  late  1830s,  as  recorded  in  the  Documents  of  the 

und  Qitig  Dytiuslics  kept  in  China  s  State  Archives,  the  Qing  go- 
vernment  awarded  him  for  his  tutorship.  ,  ,,  .  t 

In  1845  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  used  the  good  offices  ol 
the  Russian  mission  in  China  to  make  a  gift  to  that  country  of  more  m^n 
300  Russian  books  on  different  subjects.  They  included  textbooks  and 
manuals  for  the  Peking  Russian  School  and  “the  best  choice  of  books 
on  Russian  historv,  geography,  statistics  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  on 
subjects  ranging  from  military  art  to  mathematics,  astronomy,  medicine, 

natural  history,  belles-lettres,  etc.”  2 

Policarp  Tugarinov,  head  of  the  Russian  mission  at  the  time,  coni- 
'rnented  on  these  books  and  their  transfer  to  Lifanyuan  officials  as  fol-/' 
lows-  “We  bustled  in  concert  only  to  show  to  the  Chinese  the  best  edi¬ 
tions’  and  geographical  maps  explaining  to  them  what  confiden^ce  our 
government- placed  in  theirs,  .sharing  with  it  such  information  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  generally  accepted  view  in  China,  should  be  kept  secret 

from^ahens^^^t  century  problems  related  to  China  and 

its  culture  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Russia  to  a 'l^rge  extent 
due  to  the  activities  of  the  outstanding  Russian  Sinologist  N.  Y.  Bichurin 
(1786-1853)  Bichurin  familiarised  the  Russian  reader  with  many  Chiiw- 
se  sources  and  gave  a  detailed  description  of  China’s  history,  philosophy 
and  culture  emphasising  their  originality  and  high  level.  The  then  popu¬ 
lar  West  European  “theories”  of  that  time  claimed  that  Chinese  civilisa¬ 
tion  was  of  Egvptian  and  Babylonian  origin.  Bichurin  argued  against 
this  and  lashed  at  foreign  missionaries  and  West  European  scholars  who 
.  maintained  that  the  Chinese  were  “barbarians”  and  “ignorant  and  who 
emphasized  the  merits  of  “Christian  nations.  cr  *  +l,„  „j,, 

N  Y  Bichurin’s  activities  and  works  had  a  strong  effect  on  the  edu- 
cated  circles  in  Russian  society,  specifically,  on  writers,  he^was  onJriend- 
Iv  terms  with  the  great  Russian  poet  Pushkin,  who  wrote  that  Father 
lakinf’s  (Bichurin’s  name  as  a  monk--S.  T.)  thorough  knowledge  and 
earnest  labours  have  blazed  our  relations  with  the  Orient  .  Influenced 
bv  his  discussions  with  Bichurin.  Pushkin  petitioned  the  tzar  in  January 
1830  to  let  him  go  to  China  with  the  Russian  mission,  but  was  refused, 
Bichurin  also  met  the  Russian  revolutionary  democrats  V.  Belinsky  and 
A  Hertzen,  the  writers  1.  Krylov,  1.  Goncharov  and  others.  His  numerous 
books,  articles  and  translations  furnished  more  information  about  Cmna, 
its  history  and  culture  and  was  conducive  to  the  appearance  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  theme”  in  the  Russian  literature  of  that  time,  kor  example,  under 
Bichurin’s  ihlluence.  the  Russian  writer  V.  Odoyevsky  wrote^ his  fantas¬ 
tic  novel  The  Year  of  4338,  which  pictured,  in  the  far  future,  Russian  and 
China  as  good  friends  ready  to  give  a  joint  rebuff  to  a  menace  from 

^  As  a  triilv  humanitarian  scholar,  Bichurin  highly  respected  Chinas 
cultural  values  and  objectively  portrayed  the  history  of  its  peoples,  bo- 
metimes  ho  ovcr-idcaliscd  certain  aspects  of  China  s  realities,  which  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Russian  well-known  critic  V.  Belinsky;  specincally, 
in  his  review  of  Bichurin  s  book  C/i/nn  .s  Civic  ond  Morol  Conditiofi.  On 
the  whole,  however.  \\  Belinsky  highly  appreciated  this  and  other  works 
bv  Bichurin.  Though  containing  much  interesting  and  then  unknown 
/news  about  the  iH'oples  ol  (.hina.  as  a  rule,  Bichurins  works  lacked  the 

“P  I  Kiiiarov  .111(1  llis  Coiiiribtilion  to  Russian  Sinology"  (in 
vTiilcnary  of  liib  (Icaiio  .l^rucocdin^rs  tif  ihe  nniforenco,  l>arl  I.  Moscow.  19/9,  p.  21. 

Ibid  1),  '22. 

'  s'.  PnshlNip.  li  ‘•iofv  o!  I^nuaclu'v's  .^\ulilly‘';  (.Itunnlck  Works.  \  ol.  S.  Moscow- 

l.t’trincrad.  19'I9..)).  2^“ 
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analytical  approach  and  critical  evaluation  which  distinguished  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  V.  P.  Vasilyev  (1818-1900),  the  first  Russian  professor  and 
Academician  in  Sinology,  who  founded  a  school  of  Chinese  and  Far 
Eastern  problems  in  Russia. 

V.  P.  Vasilyev  studied  the  histoi‘y  and  culture  of  China  and  compiled 
textbooks  on  Chinese  literature  and  language.  He  had  a  very  high  res¬ 
pect  for  the  Chinese.  “There  is  every  ground  for  claiming  that  China  has 
everything  to  achieve  the  acme  of  intellectual,  industrial  and  political 
progress,”®  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  books. 

V.  P.  Vasilyev  was  one  of  the  first  in  Russian  and  world  Sinology  to 
discern  conservative  dogmatic  elements  in  Chinese  culture;  primarily,  in 
Confucianism,  with  its  traditions  of  complete  obedience  to  elders  and 
absolute  submission  to  the  authority  of  ancient  sages.  In  his  book  Es¬ 
says  on  the  History  of  Chinese  Literature  he  writes:  “How  zealdtis  is 
Confucianism  in  guarding  its  power  over  the  minds;  it  is  not  claimed  to 
be  a  religion,  but  no  religion  has  ever  succeeded  in  keeping  a  natioh  in 
a  closed  circle  of  established  ideas  for  two  thousand  years.”® 

Being  critical  of  Confucian  impact  on  Chinese  culture  as  a  Whole, 
Vasilyev  emphasised  that  “the  best  books  become  harmful  when  from  an 
object  of  study  they  are  made  an  object  of  cult  and  blind  worship”.  ' 
Mythical  World  Outlook  and  Myths  of  the  Chinese,  by  Vasilyev’s  disciple 
S.  M.  Georgievsky,  is  a  book  that  still  has  value  today. 

Speaking  of  Russian  19th  century  studies  of  Chinese  culture,  mention 
of  P.  I.  Kafarov  (1817-1878,  his  monk  name  was  Palladiy),  should  be. 
made.  He  wrote  many  works  on  Chinese  history,  geography  and  culture. 
His  two-volume  academic  Chinese-Russian  dictionary,  enlarged  by 
P.  S.  Popov  and  published  in  1888,  after  Kafarov’s  death,  made  him 
world-famous.  The  value  of  this  encyclopedic  dictionary  was  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  Kafarov’s  contemporaries  as  well  as  later  geherations,  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  are  interested  in  China’s  past  now. 

“The  Russian  Chinese  studies  in  the  19th  century,”  Soviet  Academi¬ 
cian  V.  M.  Alexeyev  wrote,  “have  played  an  important  part  in  Sinology, 
facilitating  access  to  the  wealth  of  thinking  and  culture  of  the  Great 
Chinese  people.”  ® 

STUDIES  OF  CHINESE  CULTURE  BY  SOVIET  SINOLOGISTS 

Accepting  the  ideas  of  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  of  1917 
and  placing  their  talent  at  the  service  of  the  people,  the  outstanding 
Russian  Sinologists  S.  F.  Oldenburg,  V.  V.  Bartold  and  V.  M.  Alexeyev, 
whose  research  began  before  the  Revolution,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
reappraisal  of  accumulated  experiences  and  took  and  active  part  in 
developing  new  approaches  and  methods  of  Oriental  studies  based  on 
Marxist-Leninist  teaching. 

From  a  complex  discipline.  Sinology  (like  other  Oriental  studies)  has 
branched  off  into  many  separate  aspects  of  which  history,  literature,  phi¬ 
lology  and  philosophy  were  most  prominent.  Each  of  them  has  made  im¬ 
portant  progress,  at  the  same  time  Soviet  Sinologists  continued  to  study 
the  general  problems  and  norms  of  Chinese  culture. 

Academician  V.  M.  Alexeyev  (1881-1951)  was  the  most  prominent  ex¬ 
plorer  of  comprehensive  problems  of  (^liinese  cuKure.  I  le  had  a  |>rofound 


P.  Vasilyev,  China\s  Discnverif.  St.  Peiersburjj,  1900,  p.  162. 

P.  Vasilyev,  Essays  on  the  History  of  Chinese  Literature,  St.  Petersburg,  1880. 
P.  Vasilyev,  Asia's  Present -Day  Situation.  Chinese  Progress,  St.  Petersburg, 

E.  SKachkov,  Essays  on  the  History  of  Russian  Sinology,  ^\osco^fJ,  1977, 
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understanding  of  the  organic  relationship  between  history  and  modern 
culture;  He  was  among  the  first  in  world  science  to  turn  to  the  grass 
roots  of  Chinese  culture  reflected  not  only  in  scientific  works,  but  in  po¬ 
pular  beliefs,  in  prints  adorning  homes,  in  everyday  utensils. 

Academician  Alcxeyev’s  works  on  Chinese  culture  set  an  e.xample  of 
li()w  culture  of  the  past  should  be  assessed  from  contemporary  positions. 
This  can  be  seen  in  his  works  written  at  different  periods  of  time— on 
Pu  Songlin’s  novels,  on  classical  poetry  and  on  the  theatre.  Academician 
Alexevev  sought  to  establish  the  status  of  Chinese  culture  among  other 
world' cultures.  He  was  against  any  extreme  approaches  to  this  end,  and 
not  satisfied  either  with  "Europeanising”  Chinese  concepts,  or  with  plac¬ 
ing  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  specificity  and  exclusiveness  of  Chinese 
culture.  V  , 

After  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  of  1917,  getting  to  know 
each  other’s  culture  better  became  a  major  trend  in  cultural  relations 
betweien  China  and  the  peoples  of  the  USSR.  Among  active  supporters 
of  this  tendency  in  China\were  such  outstanding  cultural  figures  as  the 
writer  Lu  Xin,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Cai  Yuanpei,  the 
painter  Xu  Beihong  and  the  actor  Mei  Lanfang.  The  1920s  and  1930s 
witnessed  the  staging  of  Soviet  plays  ("Armoured  Train  14-69”  'by 
V.  Ivanov  and  “Roar,  China!”  by  S.  Tretyakov)  and  the  showing  of 
Soviet  films  (“Battleship  Potyomkin",  “Chapayev”,  “A  Pass  to  Life”)  in 
China,  as  well  as  publication  of  Chinese-language  editions  of  books  by 
Soviet  writers.  On  Lu  Xin’s  initiative  and  with  his  direct  participation, 
the  following  masterpieces  of  Russian  and  Soviet  prose  were  translated 
into  Chinese:  Dead  Souls  by  N.  Gogol,  The  Rout  by  A.  Fadeyev,  The  Iron 
Stream  by  A.  Sferafimovich,  and  other  books,  which  produced  a  strong 
influence  on  Chinese  intellectuals  and  young  people. 

Lu  Xin  attached  special  importance  to  Soviet  literature’s  role  in  moun¬ 
ting  the  national  liberation  struggle  of  the  Chinese  people.  He  wrote: 
“...continious  literary  ties  With  the  Soviet  Union  have  triggered  extensive 
literary  links  with  the  whole  world.”  ® 

During  the  1920s.  T 930s  and  1940s,  Soviet  scholars  and  cultural  figu¬ 
res  did  much  to  familiarise  the  world  public  with  the  national  liberation 
struggle  of  the  Chinese  people,  its  literature  and  arts  and  to  publish  many 
Russian-language  editions  of  Chinese  books.  In  1929  a  collection  of  Lu  Xin’s 
choice  stories  (translated  by  B.  A.  Vasilyev),  including  “The  True  Story 
of  A-Kieu”  and  “Motherland”,  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  Russian. 
Ever  since  then  his  novels  and  stories  have  appeared  regularly  in  the 
Soviet  Union  either  as  Separate  editions  or  in  the  periodical  press.  An 
important  contribution  to  the  popularisation  of  Lu  Xin’s  works  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  was  made  by  V.  N.  Rogov,  then  the  head  of  the  TASS  office  and 
Epokha  Publishers' in  Shanghai. 

This  period  was  marked  by  the  e.xlensive  familiarisation  of  the  Soviet 
reader  with  Chinese  literature  and  arts,  accumulation  of  knowledge  and 
training  of  researchers.  Among  important  contributors  to  the  popularisa¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  culture  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  prewar  years  were 
N.  1.  Konrad,  N.  V.  Kyuner,  K.  A.  Skachkov,  etc.  In  1940  the  USSR  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  published  an  encycldpedia  on  China.  Its  compilation 
was  essentially  helped  by  the  All-Union  Society  for  cultural  relations 
with  foreign  countries  (VOKS)  which  sponsored  regular  exchanges  of 
prominent  people  in  culture  and  science  between  the  USSR  and  China,  as 
well  as  exhibitions  and  film  reviews. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  he  made  of  the  exhibition  of  uni¬ 
que  Chinese  pieces  of  fine  art  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  in  1940-1941. 


"  I.u  Xin,  Works.  Vol  2,  Mo.scow,  1955,  p.  102  (in  Russian) 
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Apart  from  Soviet  museums’  collections  (including  the  Museum  of  Orien¬ 
tal  Arts)  the  exhibition  included  over  1,000  valuable  monuments  of 
ancient  and  modern  Chinese  art  borrowed  from  China.  When  the  Nazis 
started  bombing  Leningrad  these  exhibits,  just  like  the  masterpieces  of 
the  State  Hermitage  Museum,  were  lovingly  sheltered  and  returned  to 
China  despite  tremendous  shortage  of  transport  and  guards  caused  by 
the  war.  In  a  cable  to  VOKS  from  Chongqing  on  September  23,  1942  Sun 
Fo,  Chairman  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Society,  wrote:  “The  bb jets 
d’art  from  China  borrowed  for  the  exhibition  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
arrived  home  safely.  It  is  with  profound  gratification  that  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  your  lofty  efforts  in  times  of  fierce  fighting  against  fas¬ 
cism,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  cultural  relations  between  our  count¬ 
ries  will  continue  to  develop  on  a  larger  scale.” . 

The  reactionary  Guorriindahg  circles  bCrit  eVery  effort  to  impede  the 
Sino-Soviet  cultural  intercourse,  whereas  the  Chinese  progressives  sought 
to  extend  it.  “The  cooperation  of  the  Chinese  and  Soviet  cultures,”  \Vrote 
Mao  Dun  to  A.  Fadeyev  in  1940,  "is  Useful  to  the  Chinese  nation.” 

The  outstanding  Chinese  writer  and  scholar  Guo  Moruo,  who  attended 
the  220th  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1945,  did  much  to  acquaint  the  Soviet  public  with  the  culture  of  fighting 
China.  Upon  returning  to  China  he  told  a  truthful  story  of  Soviet  culture 
to  the  Chinese  readers. 

In  the  foreword  to  the  Russian  translation  of  his  Notes  on  Visiting 
the  Soviet  Union,  put  oUt  in  Shanghai  in  1947  by  the  Epokha  publishers, 
Guo  Moruo  wrote:  “The  fifty-day  trip  across  the  Soviet  Union  Was  the 
most  unforgettable  event  of  my  life.  1  am  happy  that  my  lifelong  dream 
has  come  true.  1  am  even  happier  that  the  most  varied  dreams  of  my  che¬ 
rished  ideals  have  been  translated  into  the  many  realities  that  I  saw  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Those  who  have  riot  beCn  to  this  country' can  hardly 
Imagine  the  kindness,  courage,  devotion  and  happiness  in  wOrk  that  comp¬ 
rise  the  best  qualities  of  Soviet  people  in  all  their  breadth,  depth  and 

intensity.”  ”  ,  ,  ,i 

“Most  Chinese  intellectuals”,  said  the  prominent  Chinese  scholar  Hua 
Luogeng  during  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1946,  “are  Very  friendly 
towards  the  Soviet  people  and  feel  that  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
must  underlie  Chinese  foreign  policies...  There  is  a  great  interest  in  China 
in  Soviet  economic  and  cultural  achievements.” 

After  the  formation  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  cultural  coope¬ 
ration  between  the  two  countries  based  On  orderly  inter-state  cooperation 
assumed  larger  proportions.  In  July  1956  the  two  nations  Signed  an 
agreement  on  cultural  cooperation  providing  for  stronger  direct  ties  bet¬ 
ween  research  institutions  of  both  countries,  joint  research,  and  exchanges 
of  research  results  and  scientists  as  '  exchanges 

in  the  cultural  field  for  mutual  proliferation;  promote  the  staging  of  plays, 
operas,  ballets,  etc.  and  arranging  musical  recitals;  organising  and  hol¬ 
ding  xjxhibitions;  and  translating  and  publishing  fiction  and  political  and 
scientific  literature. 

The  intensive  contacts  between  and  e.Nchanges  ol  men  of  science  and 
culture  in  the  19.50s  were  an  essential  factor  iacilitatiilg  the  study  of 
various  aspects  of  C'hinesc  ciiltiire  in  the  Soviet  I'nion  in  these  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years.  ....  „  i  j  * 

It  is  iiotcwortliv  tiini  Sovic't  piihlicntions  in  the  liflics  nttemptoo  to 
j^ivo  n  scicntilic  inlorprctcitioii  uiul  to  ^oiKTcilizc  the  prfieess  of  crc<ili!ijJ[ 

A.  S.  Tsvolkf)  Sttviui  Sino  Ciiliural  Rilaiitftis.  Moscow,  197'l.  p.  23, 

“  (iiio  .\\()nio.  .Ir/  Dans  in  ihc  St'vici  ihuon.  Tniiislatud  irrMii  f'iiiiirso  by  Ropfov, 
1917,  p.  1.  ^ 
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new  culture  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  This  tendency  was  descri¬ 
bed  in  N.  Fedorenko’s  “Essays  of  Contemporary  Chinese  Literature”^ 
L.  Eidiin's  book  “The  Chinese  Literature  Today”,  O.  Glukhareva’s  and 
L.  Menshikov’s  studies  of  modern  Chinese  arts,  etc. 

The  results  of  Soviet  research  into  Chinese  culture  of  this  period  were 
summed  up  in  a  publication  entitled  “Problems  of  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
lution  in  the  PRC”  (1960),  compiled  by  a  team  of  Soviet  Sinologists  with 
the  assistance  of  prominent  Chinese  cultural  figures,  including  Xia  Van,. 
Ge  Baoqiuan,  and  Hou  Wailu. 

The  fifties  were  also  marked  by  continued  large-scale  publication  in 
the  Soviet  Uriion  of  classical  and  contemporary  Chinese  literature  in  Rus¬ 
sian.  From  1949  to  1958  alone,  more  than  3  million  Russian  editions  of 
over  2,100  Chinese  literary  works  were  published  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
say  nothing  of  translated  editions  in  the  Ukrainian,  Byelorussian,  Uzbek,. 
Georgian  and  other  languages  of  the  USSR. 

In  the  mid-fifties  Lu  Xin’s  Collected  Works  was  published  in  four 
volumes.  All  in  all,  from  1950  to  1975,  Lu  Xin’s  stories  and  novels  in  Rus¬ 
sian  and  other  languages  of  Soviet  nationaiities  were  published  more, 
than  60  times.  Over  300  monographs,  articles  and  reviews  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  Lu  Xin’s  writings  by  Soviet  researchers.  The  Soviet  people  highly 
appreciate  him  as  a  great  Chinese  writer,  a  popularizer  of  world  litera¬ 
ture  in  China,  and  a  translator  of  Russian  and  Soviet  classics.  A  special 
volume  devoted  to  Lu  Xin  in  the  “World  Literature”  Encyclopaedia,  with, 
a  brilliant  foreword  by  the  famous  literary  critic  and  translator  Prof.. 
L.  Z.  Eidlin,  had  a  printing  of  400,000. 

The  following  literary  works  have  also  run  into  mass  editions:  works 
by  Mao  Dun,  Lao  She,  Zhao  Shuii  and  a  four-volume  anthology  of  Chi¬ 
nese  poetry;  works  by  ancient  classical  writers  Qu  Yuan,  Bo  Juyi,  Li  Bo, 
Xin  Qiji,  Li  Qingzhao,  Liu  Yong,  Wang  Wei,  Meng  Haoran,  Cao  Zhi,  Tao 
Yuanming,  Lu  You,  Xie  Lingyurr  and  Pu  Songling;  such  novels  as  the- 
triple  Reign,  A  Dream  of  Red  Mansion,  Backwaters,  A  Journey  to  the 
West,  Jin,  Ping,  Mei,  Flowers  in  a  Mirror,  The  Story  of  Yuefei,  Three- 
Brave  and  Five  Just  Men,  Laocan’s  Travel,  Flowers  in  an  Evil  Sea;  Tang 
ri'ovels,  Yuan  dranias,  and  others. 

The  “cultural  revolution”  in  China  disrupted  creative  activity  for  many 
years.  Its  leaders  sought  to  isolate  the  multimillion  Chinese  people  from 
its  own  centuries-long  cultural  heritage  and  from  the  cultures  of  other 
nations.  It  dramatically  slowed  down  the  progress  of  the  new  socialist 
culture  which  started  after  1949.  In  such  a  situation  Soviet  men  of  cul-: 
ture  and  Sinologists  actively  supported  and  defended  the  genuine  Chinese 
culture. 

In  a  collective  publication  entitled  The  Destinies  of  Chinese  Culture- 
its  authors  bitterly  remarked:  “The  cultural  vacuum  caused  by  the  ‘cultu¬ 
ral  revolution’  has  not  been  witnessed  in  human  history  for  many  centu¬ 
ries.  The  largest  nation  has  been  deprived  of  its  many-thousand-year-old 
heritage;  it  has  been  isolated  from  the  cultures  of  other  nations;  all  its 
progressive  culture  ...has  been  subjected  to  public  dishonour,  whereas- 
its  architects  and  promoters  have  been  persecuted  in  one  way  or  ano¬ 
ther”.'® 

Describing  the  terrible,  tragic  lot  that  befell  many  of  those  active  in 
the  cultural  life  including  Lao  She  and  Zhao  Shuii,  tian  Han  and  Deng 
Tuo,  Wu  Han,  Li  Da,  He  Luqing,  l.u  .li  and  many  other  writers,  musi¬ 
cians,  playwrights,  and  scientists,  the  Soviet  authors  e.xpressed  the  firm 
hope  that  despite  all  repressions  the  (diinese  culture  would  survive. 

Soviet  literary  critic  and  translator  A.  N.  Zhelokhovtsev  was  an 
eyewitness  of  the  “cultural  revolution"  in  Peking.  This  is  what  he  write.'^ 

The  neslilues  of  Chinese.  Calliire  (Ii)4'J-l‘>74).  At. .scow,  1978;  p.  .367. 
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in  his  book  Cultural  Revolution  at  Close  Quarters  about  Lao  She,  a 
remarkable  Chinese  writer  who  never  gave  in  to  hongweibins:  “Man  is 
mortal.  Literature  is  not.  Lao  She’s  books  have  been  banned  and  burnt, 
but  he  will  be  read  in  China!  And  not  only  in  China,  but  everywhere.  His 
name  cannot  be  erased  from  Chinese  culture’’."  ; 

Another  Soviet  literary  scholar  S.  D.  Markova,  in  her  book  about  Chi¬ 
nese  intellectuals  reassures  that  the  “cultural  revolution’’  has  not  broken 
ihem  down  and  that  “they  will  seek  to  return  to  their  people  the  best 
achievements  of  the  past  and  the  present  at  the  slightest  opportunity 
that  may  arise...  And  though  the  damage  caused  to  Chinese  culture  in 
recent  years  is  so  colossal  that  it  cannot  be  measured,  Lenin’s  idea  aptly 
•cited  in  this  conte.Kt  is  irrefutable:  “No  matter  how  damaged  is  the  cultu¬ 
re  it  cannot  be  crossed  out  of  historical  record;  it  will  be  difficult  to  res-  j 
tore  it,  but  no  destruction  will  ever  make  this  culture  disappear  comple¬ 
tely.  Parts  and  material  components  of  this  culture  cannot  be  removed; 

at  will  only  be  difficult  to  restore  lt’’.'5 

Estimates  given  in  today’s  China  of  the  aftermath  of  the  “cultural  re¬ 
volution"  coincide  to  a  large  measure  with  those  given  by  Soviet  resear¬ 
chers  in  the  late  sixties  and  the  seventies. 

The  lack  of  cultural  ties  with  the  PRC  during  the  “cultural  revolu¬ 
tion”  hampered  the  progress  of  Soviet  studies  in  Chinese  culture.  None¬ 
theless,  activities  in  this  area  did  hot  cease.  Universities  of  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  continued  to  train  relevant  specialists,  whereas  Soviet  publi¬ 
shers  went  on  printing  modern  and  classic  Chinese  writings  and  literary 
a:riticism. 

Here  is  an  incomplete  list  of  Chinese  literature  published  in  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  period  of  the “cultural  revolution’’  in  China:  Lao  She, 
stories  (1965);  Divorce  (1967);  The  Town  of  Cats’  Papers  (1969);  Mao 
Dun,  Disintegration  (1968);  Bo  Juyi,  Lyrics  (1965);  Du  Fu  Lyrics 
(1967);  Pranks  of  an  Idle  Dragon‘-^\&  tales  from  a  17th  century  collection 
(1966);  A  Yuan  Drama  (1966);  Zazuan,  Sayings  of  Chinese  Writers  of 
Jhe  9th-llth  Centuries  A.  D.  (1969);  The  Lay  of  Paintings  From  a 
Mustard  Seed-Size  Garden  (1969);  The  Merry-Maker  and  the  Sourcerer. 
Tang  Novels  (1970);  as  well  as  the  following  works  on  literary  writing: 

Lao  She’s  Early  Writings  by  A.  Antipovsky  (1967);  Lu  X in  and  His  Pre¬ 
decessors  by  V.  Semanov  (1967);  Tao  Yuanming  and  His  Poetry  by 
L.  Eidlin  (i967);  Yiduo’s  Life  and  Writings  by  V.  Sukhorukov 

(1968);  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry  and  Folk  Songs  by  1.  Lisevich  (1969), 
and  many  others. 

Despite  altered  conditions  the  Soviet-Chinese  Friendship  Society  con-  . 
tinued  its  large-scale  activities  to  familiarize  the  Soviet  public  with  Chi-  , 
Tiese  culture.  Guided  by  the  consistent  policies  of  the  CPSU  and  the  So¬ 
viet  government  aimed  at  good-neighbourly  relations  with  China  the  So¬ 
ciety  kept  on  spreading  and  popularizing  information  on  Chinese  history 
and  culture  and  the  best  traditions  of  the  Chinese  people,  despite  the  lack 
of  practically  any  contacts  with  China  and  its  culture  workers  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  "cultural  revolution”. 

With  the  active  assistance  and  participation  of  Soviet  specialists  in 
Chinese  culture  the  Society  organised  meetings  and  exhibitions  devoted 
to  important  events  in  China’s  history,  outstanding  leaders  of  the  natio¬ 
nal  liberation  movement  and  famous  Chinese  cultural  figures.  Anniversa¬ 
ries  of  the  following  were  marked:  Sun  Yatsen,  Li  Dazhao,  Qu  Qiubo, 


“  A.  N.  Zholokhovtsev,  '‘Cultural  Revolution"  at  Close  Quarters.  Notes  of  an  Eyewit- 
ness,  Moscow,  1973,  p.  230.  , 

S.  D,  Markova,  Maoism  and  Intelligentsia,  Problems  and  Development  (1956- 
1973),  Moscow,  1975,  p.  238  (V''.  I.  Lenin  is  tiuoted  from  Collected  Works.  Vol.  36, 
p.  46,  in  Russian). 
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Lu  Xin;  modern  writers  Zhou  Libo,  Lao  She,  Ba  Jin,  Ye  Shengtao;  clas- 
sic'writers  Li  Bo,  Du  Fu,  Bo  Juyi,  Li  Qingzhao,  Han  Yu,  Tao  Yuanming; 
composers  Nie  Er  and  Xi  Xinhai;  painters  Qi  Baishi  and  Xu  Beihong,  and 
actor  Mei  Lanfang. 

As  contacts  between  Soviet  and  Chinese  cultural  figures  and  scien¬ 
tists  and  the  friendship  societies  resumed,  the  Soviet  society’s  activities 
have  been  galvanized. 

In  the  past  decades  Soviet  studies  of  Chinese  culture  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  traditional  lines,  i.  e.  publication  of  the  monuments  of  Chinese 
culture  and  translations  of  scientific  literature  and  fiction.  At  the  same 
time,  more  research  has  been  done  into  the  general  problems  of  Chinese 
culture  (its  place  in  world  culture,  interaction  of  cultures,  the  role  of  tra¬ 
ditions)  as  welT  as  into  Chinese  literature,  arts  and  languages. 

In  1964  the  Soviet  Union  started  publishing  a  series  entitled  Monu~ 
merits  of  the  Oriental  Written  Languages.  So  far  80  books,  including  14 
Chinese  and  6  Tangout  classics,  have  been  published,  in  particular:  Chine~ 
se  Classics  in  Tangout  Translation  (Lun  yu,  Meng  zi,  Xiao  jing);  The 
Book  of  the  Ruler  of  Shang  Province  (Shang  jun  shu);  Sima  Qian.  Histo¬ 
rical  Notes:  A  Forest  of  Categories.  Lost  Chinese  Leishu  in  Tangout  Tran¬ 
slation;  The  Newly  Drawn  Pinghua  on  the  History  of  Five  Dynasties,  etc.. 

This  series  devoted  to  the  monuments  of  Chinese  and  Tangout  litera¬ 
ture  haS  caused  lively  interest  among  Sinologists  of  other  countries.  The 
publication  of  these  great  works,  as  well  as  the  whole  series  Monuments 
of  the  Oriental  Written  Languages  occupy  a  solid  and  honorary  position 
in  Soviet  and  foreign  Oriental  studies. 

Soviet  scholars  have  done  much  to  study,  and  publish  Chinese  classics 
from  Duhhuang.  These  manuscripts  are  scrutinized  by  researchers  of  the 
Leningrad  division  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences’  Institute  of  Orien¬ 
tal  Studies.  They  have  prepared  a  description  of  the  archive  and  published 
the  following  manuscripts:  Monuments  of  the  Sunwenxue  Buddhist  Lite¬ 
rature  (1963);  Bianwen  About  Weirnozu;  Bianwen:  Ten  Blessed  Omens 
(1963);  Bianwen  About  Requital  for  Good  Graces’'  (1972);  and  Bianwen 
According  to  the  Lotus  Sutra  (1984).  : 

The  scientific  value  of  the  documents  on  Dunhuang's  economic  activi¬ 
ties  is  unique.  The  first  edition  of  the  Chinese  Documents  from  Dunhuang 
published  in  1983  includes  photo  copies  of  the  documents,  their  reconst¬ 
ruction  (reading)  translation,  comments,  tables  of  special  hieroglyphic 
tracings  and  a  research  article. 

Joint  Soviet-Chinese  studies  of  the  unique  sources  of  the  two  count¬ 
ries’  history  and  culture  could  make  an  important  component  of  Soviet- 
Chinese  cultural  and  scientific  cooperation.  A  step  towards  this  goal  was 
taken  in  1985  when  both  sides  agreed  on  a  joint  publication  of  the  unique 
copy  of  the  novel  A  Dream  of  Red  Mansion  handed  over  to  China  by  the  , 
Soviet  side  through  cooperation  between  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences’ 
Institute  of  Oriental  Studies  and  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Fine  Arts’  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Studies. 

Soviet  researchers  pay  much  attention  lo  the  laws  of  Chinese  culture’s 
development  common  with  those  of  world  culture,  to  the  interaction  of 
cultures  at  dilTerent  siagc.s  of  the  historical  process.  These  problems  are 
dealt  with  in  Academician  N.  I.  Conrad’s  w'orks  in  which  he  comes  up 
with  the  idea  of  a  “Chine.se  Renaissance’^;  V.  Semanov  investigates  the 
penetration  of  foreign  literature  into  China  at  the  turn  of  the  19th  century 
and  its  inlluence  on  Chinese  culture;  M.  Schneider  explores  the  interaction 
of  Russian  and  Chinese  literatures  {Rtis.sian  Clas.sics  in  China.  Transla¬ 
tions.  Evaluations  and  Assimilation),  L.  Cherkassky  has  written  Maya¬ 
kovsky  in  China.  and  so  on. 

A  series  of  collective  monographs  authored  by  M.  V.  Kryukbv» 
L.  S.  Perelomov.  M.  \'.  Sofronov,  N.  N.  Cheboksarov  and  V.  V.  Malyavin 
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gives  much  prominence  to  the  formation  of  Chinese  culture  within  a  broad  i 

historical  context  (The  Ancient  Chinese:  Problems  of  Ethnogenesis,  1978;  | 

The  Ancient  Chinese  in  the  Epoch  of  Centralized  Empires,  1983;  The  Chi-  j 

nese  on  the  Threshold  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1979;  The  Chinese  in  the  7th-  \ 

13th  c.  c.,  1984).  A  thorough  examination  of  the  major  aspects  of  material  i 

and  spiritual  culture  and  of  the  internal  and  external  factors  affecting 
them  leads  the  authors  to  a  justified  conclusion  that  China’s  contacts  and 
relations  with  the  rest  of  Asia  had  a  profound  impact  on  the  whole  Far 

Eastern  region.  ^  _ 

V.  S.  Starikov’s  book  deals  with  the  material  culture  of  the  Chinese 
(a  study  of  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  the  PRC).  A  wealth  of  facts 
from  present-day  life  is  used  to  show  that  the  culture,  language  and  home 
traditions  of  northern  Chinese  rest  on  the  interacting  elements  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  and  other  peoples.  .  .u 

Soviet  archaeologists  have  used  recent  archaeological  findings  in  the 
PRC  in  addressing  general  problems  of  China’s  history  and  culture.  Their 
latest  publications  include  a  series  of  surveys  of  the  Oriental  Studies 
Committee  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  USSf^  Academy  of  Sciences 
Presidium  of  the  Siberian  Division  Asian  Histortf  and  Culture,  New 
Discoveries  in  China’s  Archaeology:  Studies  and  Problems  (Novosibirsk, 
1984)  and  Ancient  Chinese  Cultures.  The  Neolithic  and  Paleozoic  Periods 
and  the  Metal  Epoch  (Novosibirsk,  1985). 

These  studies  indicate  that  there  has  been  no  innate  invariable  of  iso- 
latcd  element  in  Chinese  cultural  tradition.  Like  the  cultural  traditiohs  oi 
other  peoples  it  has  been  continuously  changing,  improving  and  enriching 
with  new  elements  from  contacts  with  other  peoples.  Thus,  the  history  of 
Chinese  material  culture  supports  the  existence  of  laws  governing  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  world  culture. 

In  the  past  decades  Soviet  scholars  have  also  been  thoroughly  explo¬ 
ring  the  place  and  role  of  tradition  in  Chinese  history  and  culture,  the 
conditions  of  its  sustenance  and  how  it  affects  the  society.  A  wealth  of 
specific  facts  has  been  analysed  that  are  pertinent  to  the  role  of  tradition 
in  Chinese  ideology,  literature,  arts  and  social  and  political  activities. 
Traditions  are  very  strong  in  the  “Chinese  mode  of  life”  which  is  explai¬ 
ned  specificallv.  by  China’s  long-standing  civilization  and  statehood,  and 
the  peculiarities  of' Confucianism.  Among  Soviet  publications  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  mention  should  be  made  of  L.^S.  Vasilyev’s  book  entitled  Cults,  Reli¬ 
gions  and  Traditions  in  China  (1970). 

Research  also  indicates  that  many  long-standing  Chinese  traditions 
which  have  survived  until  our  time  underlie  many  of  the  modern  princip¬ 
les  standards  of  behaviour  and  stereotypes  of  thinking.  With  due  respect 
to  the  best  traditions  of  Chinese  culture,  such  as  humanitanamsm,  free 
thinking  and  atheism,  it  nevertheless  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  old 
traditions  act  as  brakes  on  the  progress  of  Chinese  so(.iet\. 

Large-scale  work  is  underway  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  familiarise  Rie 
Soviet  reader  with  the  works  of  Chinese  philosophers  and  to  study  the 
rich  philosophical  heritage  of  ancient  and  medieval  China,  n  19b7 
L  D  Pozdneyeva  iiublished  her  translation  of  the  philosophical  treatise 
bv  Yang  Zhu,  Liezi  and  Zhuangzi.  In  1968,  L.  S.  Perelomov  s  Russian 
translation  of  the  full  text  of  SImng  Junshu  together  with  the  commentary 
came  olT  the  press.  In  1972  a  Iwo-voluine  Philosophy  oj  Ancient  China 
compiled  bv  Van  llinshun.  .M,  L,  Tilarenko  and  V.  G.  Burov  ran  into  a 
lar^e  editic'm.  In  1976  V.  T.  Feoktislov  and  V.  G.  Burov  published  their 
papers  on  Sviintsi  and  Wang  Chnanshan.  A  recent  senes  of  publications 
on  Chinese  phiioso|.hical,  social  and  political  Ihinkmg 
wing:  Confuciaiiisii.  in  China.  Pnmiems  oj  Iheonj  and  ^ 

The  Human  Problem  in  Tiadiliimai  Chinese  I  eaeinnys  (l.lSd).  and 
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M.  L.  Titafenko’s  fundamental  research /4ndc^n/  Chinese  Philosopher  Mo 
Di,  His  School  and  Teachings  (1985). 

Recent  publications  on  dilTerent  periods  of  Chinese  history  include  the 
following;  L.  N.  Borokh’s  research  into  socialist  thinking  in  China; 

N.  A\.  Kaluzhnaya’s  books  on  the  history  of  the  Ihetuans'  movement; 
E.  P,  Stuzhina’s  monographs  on  the  history  of  Chinese  towns  of  the  11th- 
i3th  centuries  and  on  Chinese  craftsmanship  of  the  16th- 18th  centuries; 
S.  G.  Lapina’s  papers  on  Li  Gou’s  treatise  of  the  llth  century  devoted  to 
state  management  in  medieval  China;  A.  V.  Meliksetov's  research  on  the 
history  of  Guomindang’s  economic  policies;  etc.  R.  V.  Vyatkin  and 
V.  S.  Taskin  have  translated  several  volumes  of  Sima  Qian’s  Historical 
iVo/es; into  Russian.  Sun  Yatsen’s  Selected  Works  have  run  into  their  se- 
•pond  Russian-lainguage  edition. 

Fruitful  research  into  Russian  Chinese  relations  is  characteristic  of 
the  works  and  documentary  publications  of  V.  S.  Myasnikov,  B.  N.  Gu¬ 
revich,  etc. 

Extensive  studies  of  Chinese  theatre  have  been  done  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  weighty  contribution  to  research  into  the  history  and  theory  of 
Cl^inese  theatre,  drama  and  stage-acting  has  been  made  by  V.  F.  Sorokin, 
B.  L.  Riftin,  L.  Z.  Eidlin,  N.  T.  Fedorenko,  V.  I.  Petrov,  L.  N.  Menshikov, 
S.  A.  Serova,  I.  V.  Gaida  and  S.  D.  Markova.  Many  Chinese  plays,  both 
classical  and  modern,  have  been  translated  into  Russian. 

Chinese  theatrical  art  has  become  closer  to  the  Soviet  public  thanks 
to  books  written  by  famous  Soviet  actors  and  producers  who  visited  Chi- 
nd  iri  the  1950s— S.  Yutkevich,  S.  Obraztsov,  A.  Afanassyev,  etc.  Mei  Lan- 
fang’s  performances  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  reviewed  by  S.  Eizenstein, 
K,  S.  Stanislavsky,  S.  Tretyakov,  etc.  The  following  Chinese  theatrical 
troups  performed  in  the  Soviet  Llnion:  the  Shanghai  theatre  of  Peking 
musical  drama  in  1956;  the  Central  Experimental  Opera  Theatre  of  the 
PRC  in  1959;  and  a  ballet  troupe  of  the  Central  Opera  and  Ballet  Theatre 
in  1961.  After  a  long  interval  Chinese  performers  took  part  in  the  1985 
.international  ballet  competition  in  Moscow.  The  same  year  a  visiting  bal¬ 
let  company  from  the  Gansu  province  was  successfully  received  by  the 
Soviet  audience. 

In  1984  Chinese  film  makers  took  part  for  the  first  time  ever  in  the 
Tashkent  film  festival  of  Asian  and  African  countries.  Their  programme 
included  feature  films  and  documentaries.  In  1986  regular  demonstration 
of  Chinese  films  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  resumed. 

Soviet  studies  of  Chinese  fine  arts  has  been  a  longstanding  tradition 
based  on  investigations  of  the  rich  collection  of  Chinese  objets  d’art  at 
the  I  lermitage  Museum.  As  far  back  as  the  twenties,  the  outstanding  con¬ 
noisseur  of  Middle  and  Near  East  art  B.  P.  Denike,  began  studying  Tang 
cerainics  and  medieval  Chinese  architecture.  Chinese  fine  arts,  ceramics, 
bronze,  textiles  and  costumes  have  been  intently  studied  by  the  staffers 
of  the  State  Hermitage  Museum  in  Leningrad  and  the  Museum  of  Orien¬ 
tal  Cultures  in  Moscow:  Academician  Alexeyev,  Razurnovsky,  Kverfcld, 
Glukhareva,  Kretchetova,  etc.  Much  interest  was  aroused  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Xu  Bcihong’s  paintings  in  Moscow  in  1934. 

In  the  fifties  arid  later  Soviet  Sinologists  published  many  papers  on 
Chine.se  arts,  including  on  engraving  and  etching  (N.  Chervova),  folk 
art  (().  (iliikharev.-i),  Ma  Yuan’s  (ilL'th  o.)  landscape  paintings  (N.  Niko- 
layeva),  Chinesi-  folk  i)rint  (P.  Murian).  (Miineso  landscape  painting 
iN.  Adnogradova),  goliiiu  pliiiUing  and  Qi  Baishi’s  artistic  activities 
(E.  Zavadskaya),  ;ind  medieval  painting  in  China  (N.  Sokolova  and 
K.  Saniosyuk).  C/n/i(('.s'  Aciideinti  of  PaitUing  in  the  lOth-liilh  Centuries. 
eoinpiied  l)y  E.  Zavadskaya  and  I'.  Postrelova  from  their  own  translations 
of  ;  e  ,  vcmiiin’ii’-'  (111  Cliiiu'si,'  p;iinters  and  art  llieoreticians,  as  well  as 
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works  of  other  Soviet  scholars,  also  contributed  essentially  to  the  studies 

?ovS%ainter^:’sS^^^^^^  who  visited  the  PRC  dn  the 

1950s  have^  done  a  great  deal  of  work  to  disseminate  the  Chinese  tine  ar 

^Sovief^uidies  of  Chinese  culture  cover  many  aspects  and  problems.  i 
A  wide  range  of  problems  relating  to  various  areas  of  Chinese  culture  are 
discussed  at  the  annual  conference  "Society  and  State  in  China  .  sponso¬ 
red  ^vtL  China  division  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences’  Insti  ute  of 
Oriental  Studies  and  at  the  annual  session  of  the  Leningrad  section  of 
the  same  Institute  on  "Monuments  of  Written  Languages  and  Problems 
piS  to  the  History  o(  Culture  ul  Oriental  Peuples”,  us  well  as  at 

“'''Io”?refi?d47sLk'tol'al^^^^ 

China’s  historical  development,  which  explains  '"5  “'f  Chtaa 

chapters  on  Chinese  culture  in  general  works  on  the  ^i^tory  ot  cn  na. 
Pnr  PYflmnle  Modern  History  of  China  has  supplement  on  Chinese  lite 

Rpoublic  of  China:  Politics,  Economics,  Ideology  begun  m  ^ 

nSSR  todemv  ot  Sciences’  Institute  of  the  Far  East  have  a  . special 

chapter  on  cuTtore  and  education  In  the  PRC.  This  chapter  reviews^ma  or 

5eSopmen?s  and  trends  in  Chinese  culture  XSl,  *d  ISe 

arts)  that  take  place  every  year,  thus  keeping  Soviet  Sinolog  .  c 
general  public  abreast  of  the  current  trends  in  this  area. 

^  Anniifll  reference  indexes  of  Soviet  literature  on  China  drawn  up  by 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences’  Sinological  library  provide  information 
Hn^U^^^alii  with  Chinese  cuUure  ^  J^ole  -  weU  as  Us  „ 
individual  fields  (specifically,  literature,  the  arts,  and  the  j' 

The  1981  indexes  (issued  in  1984)  contain  information  on  more  fian 
20  Sokf  along  wTh  VsO  articles,  tr^slations  and  reviews  on  problems 
of  Chinese  literature,  arts  and  language. 

Studies  of  the  Chinese  language  constitute  an  jggQs 

Sian  and  Soviet  research  into  Chinese  culture.  As  far  back  as  the 
fhl Russian  textbook  on  Chinese  grammar  was  cornpiled  by  N.  Ya. 
Bichurim^n  the  1930s  Chinese  lingui^stics  became 
line  within  the  framework  of  the  studies  of  Chinese  ouU  •  lOo 
trrad  school  of  Chinese  linguistics  was  headed  by  A.  A.  Uragunov, 

K  h\"lp  dlSetllitoa"^^ 

tou^^y  v'lutoS”  with  the  rule 

in  Chinyu  society.  Many  papers  on  ‘-'""“'i  'Jthc  lansuagcs 

dance  of  corresponding  member  of  the  I’SSR  Acadimv 
V.  M.  Solntsev. 
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1983*1984  witnessed  the  publication  of  a  four-volume  Large  Chinese- 
Russian  Dictionary  culminating  the  long-term  effort  of  a  team  of  compi¬ 
lers  and  editors  led  by  Prof.  1.  M.  Oshaniil  from  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences'  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies.  c  ..  .. 

The  idea  to  publish  a  Large  Chinese- Russian  Dictionary  ‘  a  dictionary 
of  the  entire  Chinese  world-cultural  legacy  ’  originated  with  Academician 
V.  M.  Alexeyev,  who  started,  with  a  team  of  Leningrad  Sinologists,  to 
put  it  into  effect  in  the  late  1930s.  World  War  II  interrupted  this  work, 
but  in  1956  it  was  resumed  and  has  now  been  brought  to  a  successful 
finish.  The  four-volume  dictionary  contains  some  250,000  words  and  phra¬ 
ses  of  the  contemporary  national  Chinese  language.  It  also  includes  rnany 
archaic  words  (from  ancient  Chinese  as  well)  freciuently  used  in  contem¬ 
porary  texts.  The  dictionary  is  designed  to  facilitate  reading  and  transla¬ 
ting  Chinese  texts  and  research  into  Chinese  history,  literature  and  lan¬ 
guage  It  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  help  to  Soviet  Sinologists  In  their 
investigations  promoting  the  mutual  understanding  and  friendship  bet¬ 
ween  our  two  countries  and  peoples.  1  A-  A 

The  recent  trend  towards  gradual  improvement  ol  relations  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  has  provoked  a 
fresh  interest  in  each  other’s  culture  and  literature.  There  is  also  a  ten¬ 
dency  towards  growing  mutual  exchanges  of  people  of  the  arts  and 
science,  exhibitions  of  books,  objets  d'art,  etc.  _ 

Scientific  and  cultural  personages  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  must 
increase  their  constructive  contribution  to  better  mutual  understanding, 
goodneighbourly  relations  between  our  peoples  and  countries  and  to  peace 
on  the  planet. 


COPYRIGHT:  Translation  Into  English,  Progress  Publishers,  1986 
CSO:  1812/3-E 
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COOPERATION,  NOT  CONFRONTATION  KEY  TO  ASIAN  SECURITY 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Jul-Sep  86  pp  24-39 

[Article  by  Professor  !•  I*  Kovalenko] 

In  the  aggressive  schemes  of  the  imperialist  quarters 
I  Sther  cofnlries  an  avor  greater  importance  has  been  attach  d  to  the- 
Asian  Pacific  region  (APR).  In  recent  years  US  and  .Japanese  enoris 
have  b^n  noticeably  intensified  toward  setting  up  ^  regional  structure 
that  would  ensure  a  higher  level  of  economic,  political  and  military  atta¬ 
chment  of  the  countries  there  to  Washington  and  Tokyo.  , 

The  turn  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  imperialist  quarters  in  respect, 
of  the  Asian  Pacific  region  is  not  accidental.  Today  the  region  accounts, 
for  more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  capitalist  countries  industrial  output. 
As  iy  S  67  per  cent  of  automobiles.  77  per  cent  o  TV  and  radio  sets 
SoTer  cent  of  aluininium.  54  per  cent  of  steel,  and  two  thirds  of  ships 
and  synthetic  fibre  are  produced  there.  tu  adp  vrtnntries 

Whereas  in  1982  the  volume  of  US  trade  with  the  APR  countries- 
amrtimtpfl  to  27  7  Der  cent  in  1984  it  reached  31  per  cent,  or  $169  bil- 
S  During  the  past  five  years  US  investments  in  the  APR  have  gone 

uo  bv  65  per  cerit  to  reach  $30  billion.  ^  VioxrA 

^  JapanLe  monopoiies  started  vigorous  activity  in  the  region  They  have 
deeply  penetrated  all  spheres  of  the  economies  of  the  ASEAN  countries, 
and^ gained  a  firm  foothold  in  the  so-called  new  industrialised  countries 

South  Korea,  Hongkong,  Singapore,  and  Tanvan.  Jaoan  are 

Relying  on  their  military-political  might,  the  USA  f  _ 

trying  to  set  up  a  new  pattern  of  international  relations  in  the  Asian 
PacifK  region  under  their  aegis,  first  of  an  economic  character,  to  be 
followed  bv  a  military  and  political  one.  This  pattern  is  to  oppose  the 
growth  of  the  nationaf  liberation  movement  in  the  countries  ol  the  regio  , 
and  hamper  the  march  toward  peace  and  social  progress.  .  _ 

Making  use  of  major  economic,  military  and  politicaUchanges  t 
APR  the  United  States,  with  Japan’s  help,  is  seeking  to  turn  the  region 
into  ’another.  Eastern,  front  of  struggle  against  the  socialist  countries, 
the  Soviet  Union  above  all.  The  setting  up  of  such  a  front  is  meant  to 
be  a  “Pacific  community”  that,  according  to  its  architects,  is  presuppose 
to  pass  a  number  of  stages  in  its  development. 


A  t  the  first  stage  ol  pulling  i(,getlier  the  Pacific  comnnniily.^  with^t^^^ 

A  purpose  of  inculcating  the  concept  oi  Pacilic  regionalism 
of  theVoples,  the  imperialist  quarters  launched  a  large-scale  advertis 
ing  campaign.  While  i.ow,  al  the  second  stage,  practical  measures  are 
befng  taken  to  create  the  organisational  striictiires  necessar;.  to  i.u 
Pacific  regionalism  operaiioiial.  In  the  niajorit\  ol  countries  in  c.  l 

'  Si’C  Inlernaliniuil  Afitiirs.  I9S.t.  Nh.  I‘2.  ' 
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talist  zone  of  the  Pacific,  committees  or  associations  have  already  been 
established  and  are  functioning  with  the  participation  of  high-ranking 
government  officials  who  have  been  unofficially  set  the  task  of  promoting 
further  studies  and  development  of  the  “Pacific  unification  concepts”. 
A  general  regional  conference  on  the  problems  of  a  Pacific  economic  com- 
inimily  has  been  set  up  and  is  now  in  operation.  Within  its  framework 
“working  groups”  have  been  established  with  the  purpose  of  elaborating 
practical  recommendations  in  the  fields  of  trade,  investment,  exchange  of 
technology,  and  so  on.  .  ^  r  ' 

At  present  the  task  is  to  examine  all  the  problems  linked  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  functioning  of  the  Pacific  community  at  the  level  of  interstate  rela¬ 
tions.  For  example,  Chun  Doo  Hwan,  the  South  Korean  dictator,  set  forth 
a  proposal  to  convene  a  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the  eleven  Pacific 
capitalist  states  and  to  hold  such  conferences  on  a  regular  basis  in 
future.  . 

An  analysis  of  the  Pacific  community  concept  shows  that  it  has  been 
planned,  primarily,  to  consolidate  the  positions  of  the  monopoly  bourgeoi¬ 
sie  of  the  USA,  Japan  and  other  economically  developed  countries  in  the 
APR,  to  quell  the  national  liberation  movefnents  and  halt  social  progress, 
and  to  oppose  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries.  George 
Shultz,  the  US  Secretary  of  State,  said  blatently  that  the  interests  of  the 
USA  and  its  friends  in  the  region  demanded  an  impressive  and  perma¬ 
nent  US  presence  in  all  zones  of  the  Pacific.  ^ 

The  idea  of  a  Pacific  community  that  the  Western  imperialist  circlfefe 
are  trying  to  impose  on  the  peoples  of  the  Asian  Pacific  region  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union’s  concept  of  equitable  and  tnutually-beneficial 
cooperation  of  all  states  of  the  region  regardless  of  their  social  system, 
level  of  socio-economic  development,  or  size  of  territory  and  population. 

The  Soviet  stand  as  regards  the  Pacific  community  stems  from  the 
Soviet  Union’s  proposals  concerning  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
problems  of  Asian  security  advanced  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  General 
Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  on  May  15,  1985  during  his 
meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  of  India. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  main  content  of  the  Soviet  proposals 
is  aimed  at  reducing  confrontation  in  the  Asian  Pacific  region,  weaken¬ 
ing  military-political  tension  there,  settling  the  existing  crisis  situations 
by  peaceful  means,  lowering  military  activities  of  the  great  powers,  de¬ 
creasing  gradually  the  number  of  nuclear  armaments  and  their  eventual 
complete  elimination. 

The  creation  in  the  region  of  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  good- 
neighbourliness,  and  the  setting  up  of  mutually-advantageous  and  equita¬ 
ble  cooperation  within  the  framework  of  peaceful  coexistence  is  a  major 
component  of  the  Soviet  concept  of  Asian  security.  Instead  of  creating 
a  closed  militarv-political  grouping  under  the  signboard  of  “Pacific  com¬ 
munity”  in  the  APR,  efforts  of  all  the  countries  there,  irrespective  Uf 
their  social  systems,  should  be  joined  in  quest  of  reliable  ways  toward 
a  lasting  peace  and  international  security. 

/  Favouring  global  detente,  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  international 
security,  and  broad  cooperation  on  a  mutually-advantageous  basis,  the 
Soviet  Union  also  includes  in  this  the  Asian  Pacific  region  where,  as  in 
Europe,  complicated  processes  are  taking  place,  which  arc  connected 
with  the  broadening  of  some  states*  military-political  activity,  particular¬ 
ly  the  USA,  and  the  saturation  of  that  region  with  nuclear-missile 
weapons.  Here,  too,  as  in  Europe,  there  exist  two  dilTcrent  approaches 
to  ensure  peace  and  seefWily.  On  The  one  hand,  the  !  SA,  its  allies  and 
partners  (primarily  Japan  and  South  Korea)  are  building  up  their  milit- 


“  The  Departmetii  of  Sltitc  Bulletin,  Soptenibcr  1984,  p.  1). 
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ary  might.  They  accelerate  the  arms  race,  steer  toward  sharpening  the 
military-political  confrontation  with  the  countries  of  socialism  and  the  for¬ 
ces  of  national  liberation,  and  seek  to  change  the  existing  parity  of  for¬ 
ces  in  their  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  USSR,  its  friends  and  allies 
are  active  in  that  region,  opposing  the  aggressive  line  of  US  imperialism 
with  the  policy  of  peace  and  detente,  and  developing  goodneighbourly  re¬ 
lations  between  all  countries  of  Asia  and  Pacific.  .  li  l 

“The  Soviet  leadership,”  Mikhail  Gorbachev  pointed  put,  _  attaches 
much  importance  to  the  Asian  Pacific  region.  The  Soviet  Union  s  longest 
borders  are  in  Asia;  here  we  also  have  devoted  friends  and  reliable  al¬ 
lies — from  neighbouring  Mongolia  to  socialist  Vietnam.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  for  this  region  not  to  be  a  source  of  tension,  a  sphere  ot  military 
confrontation.  We  are  in  favour  of  a  broader  political  dialogue  between 
all  states  located  here,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  goodneighbourliness, 

mutual  trust  and  cooperation.”®  ,  .  .u  u-  i  •  j-  *■ 

The  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state  are  convinced  that  the  historic  dispute 
between  socialism  and  capitalism  should  not  be  resolved  by  force  of  arnis. 
The  interests  of  the  peoples  demand  that  international  relations  be  based 
on  peaceful  competition  and  equal  cooperation.  The  Soviet  Union  calls 
on  the  USA  and  its  NATO  partners  to  ignore  the  existing  differences, 
abandon  the  stereotypes  pf  the  cold  war  and  come  to  realise  the  simple* 
truth  that  in  the  nuclear-missile  age  peace  cannot  be  based  only  on  milit¬ 
ary  force  and  incessant  build-up  of  ever  hew  types  of  armarnents. 

The  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  government  proceed  ^om  the 
fact  that  the  problems  facing  the  contemporary  world  can  and  should  be 
solved  only  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  countries  and  peoples  interested 
in  preserving  peace.  An  active  political  dialogue  at  all  levels  is  needed, 
primarily  at  the  level  of  states  and  governments.  Public  and  political  for¬ 
ces  and  movements  which  have  been  taking  an  increasingly  active  P^rt 
in  solving  the  problems  of  war  and  peace  can  also  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  security.  . ,  ,  .  , 

All  countries,  regardless  of  their  social  system,  ideological  views, 
level  of  socio-economic  development  and  defence  potential,  today,  as 
never  before,  should  display  a  political  will  toward  broader  international 
cooperation,  and  understanding  of  their  high  responsibility  for  the  future 
of  human  civilisation  and  the  very  existence  of  life  on  earth. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  halting  the  race  of  the  nuclear  arms  and 
their  subsequent  complete  elimination,  as  envisaged  by  the  Soviet  pro¬ 
gramme  of  nuclear  disarmament,  would  exert  a  positive  influence  on  the 
Intire  international  situation.  The  level  of  confrontation  between  the  two 
socio-economic  systems  would  go  down  and  favourable  condition's  would 
emerge  for  developing  equitable  and  mutually-beneficial  cooperation  bet- 


In  his  Statement  of  January  15.  1986,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  adpneed  a 
concrete  programme  for  the  complete  and  general  eradication  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  year  2000,  which  would  deliver  mankind  from  the  threat 
of  self-extermination,  and  ensure  reliable  .security  for  the  current  and 
coming  generations.  As  is  known,  the  programme  encompasses  a  whole 
range  of  new  initiatives  bearing  on  all  major  trends  and  .spheres  ot  acti¬ 
vities  in  the  interests  of  disarmament,  restoration  of  confidence,  and 
strengthening  the  prospects  for  the  peaceful  future  and  progress  of  na¬ 
tions.  The  implementation  of  the  initiatives  put  forward  by  Mikhan  Gor¬ 
bachev  will  not  only  deliver  mankind  from  the  impending  nuclear  danger 
but  also  make  it  possible  to  allocate  more  money  to  improve  people  s 
living  stanciards.  The  militaristic  ‘slogan  of  “arming  m.stead  ot  develop- 
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merit”  is  opposed  by  the  Soviet  Union’s  demand  of  “disarmament  for 
the  sake  of  development”, 

“Discontinuation  of  the  arms  race,  eradication  of  nuclear  and  chemical 
veapons,  and  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  military  spending  of  states,” 
the  Soviet  government’s  Memorandum,  The  fntcrnatipnal  Economic 
Security  of  States — an  Important  Condition  for  the  Improvement  of  Inter¬ 
national  Economic  Relations,  stresses,  “are  a  most  reliable  and  efficient 
source  of  means,  so  necessary  for  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the 
developing  countries,  for  solving  such  global  issues  facing  mankind  as 
overcoming  economic  backwardness,  eliminating  vast  zones  of  famine, 
poverty,  epidemics  and  illiteracy;  meeting  the  growing  demands  of 
mankind  in  energy,  raw-material  and  food  resources;  protect¬ 
ing 'the  environment;  and  peaceful  development  of  the  World  Ocean  and 
outer  space.”  ^ 

However,  under  different  prete.Kts, many  prominent  statesmen  and  po¬ 
litical  leaders  of  the  USA  and  other  NATO  countries  reject  the  Soviet 
initiative  aimed  at  delivering  mankind  from  nuclear  weapons  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  and  still  hope  to  gain  the  upper  hand  over  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  entire  socialist  community  via  the  arms  race.  Opposing 
the  development  of  international  cooperation,  they  take  an  obstruction¬ 
ist  stand  in  relation  to  any  Soviet  proposal  directed  toward  relaxing 
world  tension,  continue  to  sow  mistrust  and  suspicion  with  respect  to 
peaceful  statements  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  intimidate  the  people 
Twith  the  invented  Soviet  “military  threat”. 


The  ihiperial  policy  of  aggression  and  diktat  pursued  by  the  US  admin¬ 
istration  leads  to  the  aggravation  of  the  situation  in  the  APR,  to 
conflict  situations  and  even  local  wars,  instances  of  which  are  abundant 
throughout  the  entire  postwar  history  of  Asian  and  Pacific  countries. 

Let  us  note  that  it  was  the  USA,  seeking  to  strangle  the  Democratic 
People’s  Republic  of  Korea,  and  to  turn  the  entire  peninsula  into  a 
stronghold  of  US  aggressive  strategy  in  the  Far  East,  that  unleashed  a 
war  in  Korea.  True,  the  adventure  was  a  disgraceful  failure,  but  its  con¬ 
sequences  still  make  themselves  felt.  All  efforts  by  the  leaders  of  the 
DPRK,  of  its  friends  and  allies  to  solve  the  Korean  issue  by  peaceful 
means  have  not  yet  succeeded. 

The  situation  in  Indochina,  where  US  imperialism  and  its  accomplices 
left  an  awful  legacy,  is  still  e.xplosive.  It  is  precisely  the  USA  that  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  wounds  of  Indochina  continuing  to  bleed. 

The  USA  apparently  has  not  drawn  the  proper  conclusions  from  its 
setback  in  Vietnam  and  other  countries  of  Indochina.  It  is  again  galva¬ 
nising  old  conflicts  in  Southeast  Asia,  provoking  fresh  ones  and  making 
a  hue  arid  cry  around  the  notorious  “Kampuchean  problem”.  This  is  a 
dangerous  game  which  may  lead  to  new  complications  in  the  region. 

A  strained  situation  prevails  in  Hindustan.  US  Imperialism  has  more 
than  ortce  provoked  Indo-Pakistani  conflicts,  and  is  now  trying  again  to 
aggravaxe  relations  between  these  two  major  Asian  countries.  Democratic 
and  pehceloving  forces  of  the  world  will  have  to  do  much  to  thwart  US 
dangerous  plans,  aimed  at  destabilising  the  situation  in  the  region  and 
around  it.  •  .  . 

'The  problem  of  establishing  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Indian  Ocean  basin, 
which  untill  recently  had  been  a  preserve  of  colonialism,  is  one  of  the 
mo.si  acute  Issues  in  the  Asian  Pacific  region.  Present-day  neocolonialists 
are  unwillipg  to  withdraw  after  so  many  centuries  of  domination.  They 

’  Pravda,  Jan.  28,  198(). 
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continue  to  pursue  their  old  “divide-and-rule^’  policy,  stirring  conflicts 
between  nations  not  only  in  the  subcontinent,  but  also  outside  of  it.  The 
USA  has  declared  the  Indian  Ocean  its  “third  strategic  zone”  (after 
Europe  and  Asia),  and,  having  built  about  thirty  bases  and  strongholds 
there,  is  turning  it  into  its  springboard.  Due  to  the  obstructionist  policy 
of  Washington,  the  proposals  set  forth  by  Sri  Lanka  15  years  ago  to 
turn  the  Indian  Ocean  into  a  peace  zone  have  not  yet  been  realised. 
Demilitarisation  of  the  Indian  Ocean  would  be  a  tangible  contribution 
to  ensuring  peace  and  security  in  the  Asian  Pacific  region. 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Afghanistan  is  another  victim  of  intri¬ 
gues  by  external  political  forces,  the  USA  above  all.  Due  to  the  gross- 
imperialist  interference  in  its  internal  affairs,  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  so  much  desired  peace  and  tranquility.  It  is 
^self-evident  that  the  ensuring  of  security  in  Asia  would  be  extremely 
difficult  until  peace  is  restored  on  the  Afghan  soil,  which  is  currently  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  flames  of  battles  in  defence  of  the  just  cause. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  an  armed  conflict  has  been  under  way 
in  the  Middle  East, -where  Israeli  aggressors,  enjoying  the  active  support 
of  the  USA,  rnete  out  brigandage  and  violence  against  the  peaceful  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  occupied  Arab  lands.  The  Iran-Iraq  war  is  in  full  swing  irr 
the  same  area,  objectively  playing  into  the  hands  of  US  strate’gists  and’ 
their  Israeli  allies. 

The  elimination  of  these  conflicts  would  pave  the  Avay  toward  imple¬ 
menting  the  idea  of  all-Asia  security  and  would  improye  the  situation 
on  the  continent  and  the  world  over. 

A  characteristic  feature  inherent  in  the  emergence  and  evolution  of  all 
these  conflicts  is  that  the  USA  uses  them  to  sharpen  its  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  To  attain  its  aim  it  applies  a  Variety  of  methods,, 
including  greater  military  presence  in  a  hope  to  influence  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  conflict  and  its  one-sided  settlement  in  the  interests  of  the* 
USA,  artificial  linkage  of  different  situations  in  order  to  bring  a  more 
concentrated  pressure  to  bear  on  the  USSR,  and  attempts  to  monopolise 
the  processes  of  political  settlement  of  conflict  situations  in  order  to- 
ensure  American  interests  to  the  optimum. 

If  these  methods  produce  no  fruit,  the  USA  uses  its  armed  forces.. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  after  World  War  Two,  the  United  States  has 
resorted  226  times  to  the  use  of  its  armed  forces,  jn  one  way  or  another, 
in  Asia.  In  33  cases  the  USA  was  on  the  brink  of  using  nuclear  weapons 
and  actually  used  heavy  armaments  eighteen  times.  In  other  situations  the 
presence  of  US  armed  forces  was  used  to  nut  pressure  on  govern¬ 
ments  of  various  countries.  It  was  also  calculated  that  ships  of  the  US 
Navy  took  part  in  177  such  actions,  while  the  ground-based  airforce  was 
used  103  times.  ^ 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Llnion  is  concerned,  it  takes  a  stand  which  is 
directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  USA.  The  USSR  is  striving,  first  and  fore¬ 
most.  to  prevent  conflicts  from  becoming  worldwide.  In  other  words,  it 
does  all  within  its  power  to  localise  and  halt  them  from  the  yery  l)egin- 
ning  so  that  they  do  not  involve  other  regions  and  countries. 

The  UvSSR  is  a  resolute  opponent  of  conflict  situations  to  be  linked 
with  the  global  confrontation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  It  comes  out  lor  their  .seltleineiu  in  the  inierc'sts,  above  all,  of 
those  peoples  who  are  victims  of  the  aggression. 

However,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  reduce  tlie  whole  matter  only  to  a 
technical  approach  to  the  settlement  of  conflicts.  The  main  thing  is  to 
take  timely  measures  to  exclude  conflicts  at  all,  and  if  they  have  emerg¬ 
ed,  it  is  imperative  to  tiiid  the  ways  means  of.tlieir  settlerncnt  quick- 
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ly  by  peaceful  and  political  methods.  When  solving  such  a  task,  the  col¬ 
lective  efforts  of  the  countries  concerned  (those  drawn  into  a  conflict  or 
linked  with  it  directly  or  indirectly)  are  necessary.  That  is  why  it  is  im¬ 
perative  tb  use  the  e.xisting  international  mechanisms,  including  the 
United  Nations. 

As  for  the  Soviet  Union,  it  places  its  entire  huge  industrial  potential 
and  defence  capability  at  the  service  of  the  cause  of  peace  and  security 
of  nations.  The  present-day  economy  of  world  socialism,  with  its 
gigantic  scope,  is  a  reliable  material  guarantee  for  peace  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

The  New  Edition  of  the  CPSU  Programme  sets  the  task  of  doubling, 
the  USSR’s  industrial  potential  by  the  year  2000  and  qualitatively  and 
radically  renewing  it.  This  means  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  the 
Soviet  Union  will  become  an  even  more  powerful  state,  capable  of  defend¬ 
ing  not  only  itself,  its  friends  and  allies,  but  also  of  giving  a  fitting 
rebuff  to  any  aggressor  who  dares  to  violate  the  peace  and  security  of 
nations  in  order  to  put  the  yoke  of  colonial  slavery  on  them  again. 

The  Soviet  Union  keeps  a  close  eye  on  the  developments  in  Asia  and 
takes  all  the  necessary  measures  to  stabilise  the  situation  there.  It  Ms 
obvious  to  the  USSR  that  the  United  States  ruling  circles,  with  the  active 
support  of  the  Japanese  leaders,  are  covertly  striving  to  set  up  a  close 
economic  grouping  under  the  name  of  a  “Pacific  community’’,  which  is  to 
be  transformed  into  a  militaristic  bloc. 

The  political  circles  in  the  Soviet  Union  believe  that  if  such  a  course 
of  events  in  the  Asian  Pacific  region,  where  the  interests  of  many  states 
clash  and  intertwine,  is  not  stopped,  the  result  may  be  the  emergence 
of  one  more  extremely  dangerous  hotbed  of  tension  and  open  confronta¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

The  Soviet  people  are  convinced  that  beneficial  and  allround  economic 
and  political  cooperation,  rather  than  the  state  of  being  opposed  to  each, 
other,  in  accordance  with  affiliation  to  this  or  that  socio-economic  system^ 
should  be  the  basis  for  friendly  relations,  for  firmer  confidence  and 
better  mutual  understanding  among  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Such  an  approach  implemented,  there  can  be  no  place  for  blocs  and  coun- 
terblocs,  for  close  economic,  let  alone  military-political  groupings,  no 
matter  under  what  guise  they  are  set  up. 

Like  other  peoples  of  the  world,  the  peoples  of  the  Asian  Pacific  region' 
need  security  and  peace  to  develop  equitable  cooperation  in  politics,  eco¬ 
nomy,  science,  technology,  culture  and  the  arts.  The  e.xpansion  of  mu- 
tually-advantageous  cooperation  among  states,  both  with  similar  and 
different  social  systems,  would  undoubtedly  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  overall  political  situation  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Lenin  attached  great  significance  especially  to  trade  and  economic 
cooperation  among  countries  with  different  social  systems,  seeing  in  this 
an  indirect  guarantee  for  peace,  an  “economic  and  political  argument 
against  war”.  ® 

The  Soviet  government  holds  that  despite  differences  in  political 
systems,  ideologies  and  world  outlook,  peoples  of  the  Asian  Pacific  region 
have  common  vital  interests  and  face  similar  problems.  Joint  effort  and 
economic  and  trade  cooperation  are  needed  to  solve  them  since  it  is  much 
more  difficult  and  even  impossible  to  tackle  them  on  one’s  own.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  start  an  o.xchange  of  opinion 
with  all  the  countries  concerned  in  that  part  of  the  world,  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  equitable  ahd  mutually-beneficial,  socio-economic,  scientific  and 
cultural  cooperation. \ 
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Cooperation  could  also  spread  to  such  important  spheres  as  the  deve-  | 
lopment  of  productive  forces,  fuller  and  more  rational  use  of  the  work¬ 
force,  the  utilisation  of  new  sources  of  energy,  including  nuclear  energy, 
improvement  of  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication,  the 
search  for  new  forms  of  trade,  economic  and  financial  relations  with  due 
account  of  the  interests  of  the  developing  countries.  _  ! 

The  Soviet  Union  possesses  powerful  productive  forces  and  material  | 

resources,  the  bulk  of  which  arc  concentrated  in  Siberia  and  the  Far  1 

East,  an  area  that  is  part  of  the  Asian  Pacific  region.  For  this  reason  it  | 

could  become  an  important  partner  in  extensive  business  cooperation  with  i 

■economically  developed  states,  such  as  the  USA,  Japan,  Canada,  Austra¬ 
lia  and  also  the  ASEAN  countries.  The  completion  of  the  Baikal-Amur 
Railway  provides  access  to  the  as  yet  untapped  rich  deposits  of  oil,  coal, 
gas  and  other  energy-bearing  materials,  located  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Siberia  and  the  Far  East  are  also  extremely  rich  in 
timber,  iron,  copper,  asbestos,  bauxites,  rare  metals,  diamonds  and  other 
valuable  minerals.  This  opens  up  broad  vistas  for  expanding  the  interna¬ 
tional  division  of  labour,  as  well  as  for  trade,  economic,  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation  with  Asian  and  Pacific  countries. 

The  CPSU  is  steering  now  toward  the  development  of  the  resources 
•of  Siberia  and  the  Far  East  and  their  more  active  inyolvement  in  the 
national  economy.  The  New  Edition  of  the  CPSU  Prograinme  reads  in 
part:  “Accelerated  development  of  the  productive  forces  In  Siberia  and 
the  Soviet  Far  East  remains  a  component  part  of  the  Party’s  economic 
strategy.  In  developing  new  regions  it  is  of  special  economic  and  political 
importance  strictly  to  ensure  the  comprehensive  fulfilment  of  production 
tasks  and  the  development  of  the  entire  social  infrastructure  so  as  to 
improve  people’s  working  and  living  conditions.”  And  also:  “In  charting 
economic  development  prospects,  the  CPSU  proceeds  from  the  need  to  im¬ 
prove  foreign  economic  strategy  and  more  fully  to  utilise  the  possibilities 
•offered  by  the  mutually  advantageous  international  division  of  labour.”^ 

This  means  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  active  in  developing  eco^ 
nomic  cooperation  with  all  countries,  including  those  in  the  Asian  Pacific 
region.  The  experience  of  such  cooperation  with  Japan  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  mutually  beneficial  and  rather  promising. 

It  is  clear  that  the  solution  of  these  complicated  and  comprehensive 
problems  will  demand  a  new  approach  to  the  organisation  of  economic 
•cooperation,  the  overcoming  of  different  prejudices  and  government-im¬ 
posed  limitations  still  existing  in  some  capitalist  countries.  To  merely 
hope  that  the  interests  of  advantage  and  business  enterprise  will  finally 
gain  the  upper  hand  over  all  the  other  considerations  is  insufficient.  Con¬ 
centrated  efforts  from  both  sides  are  imperative. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  established  a  Council  for  Coordinated  Studies 
•of  .A.sian-Pacific  problems.  It  consists  of  prominent  scholars,  political 
and  public  figures,  and  staff  members  of  different  organisations.  The 
■Council  is  to  elaborate  the  possible  measures  that  the  USSR  could  take 
in  the  fields  of  politics,  economics,  science  and  culture  as  regards  the 
Asian  Pacific  region:  to  study  problems  of  cooperation  with  the  APR 
countries,  and  of  participation  in  international  undertakings  organised  on 
a  regional  and  national  basis  (for  example,  by  the  conference  on  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  a  Pacific  economic  community)  with  the  purpose  of  regularly 
discussing  the  urgent  problems  of  peace  and  security  in  the  region  and  of 
developing  mutually  beneficial  cooperation. 

The  developing  countries  are  also  interested  in  the  progress  of  region¬ 
al  cooperation  as  a  way  toward  overcoming  economic  backwardness  and 
weakening  economii'  dependence.  Such  cooperation  is  predetermined  by 
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the  objective  needs  for  developing  the  productive  lorces  because  the 
joining  of  economic  efforts  and  the  utilisation  of  the  advantages  provided 
by  the  division  of  labour  are  the  only  possibility  for  many  young  nation 
states  to  attain  genuine  independence  in  the  building  of  their  national 
economies.  Experience  shows  that  the  strengthening  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ties  among  newly-free  countries^  the  signing  of  multinational  ag¬ 
reements,  the  development  of  intra-regional  trade,  coordination  of  actions- 
in  foreign  trade,  productive  cooperation  and  other  regional  measures  con¬ 
tribute  to  socio-economic  progress. 

Joint  economic  efforts  by  the  developing  countries  on  a  regional  basis- 
are  becoming  a  leading  trend  in  their  economic  development.  The  econo¬ 
mic  benefit  from  this  is  evident.  Some  experience  of  cooperation  at  the* 
subregional  level,  i.  e.,  within  the  framework  of  separate  groups  of  coun¬ 
tries,  has  already  been  accumulated.  For  example,  the  countries  of  South¬ 
east  Asia,  yvhich  are  ASEAN  members,  have  scored  considerable  success 
and  moved  closer  to  the  integration  of  their  economies  than  other  states - 
of  the  region.  Initial  success  is  being  made  by  the  Regional  Cooperation 
for  Development,  an  organisation  which  includes  Iran,  Turkey  and  Pakis¬ 
tan,  as  well  as  the  South  Asia  Association  of  Regional  Cooperation  which 
unites  India,  Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka,  Bangladesh,  Nepal,  the  Maidive  Re¬ 
public,  and  Butan. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
(ESCAP),  acting  as  a  permanent  body  of  the  UN  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  could  be  of  importance  for  the  APR  countries’  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  cooperation.  Today  ESCAP  unites  44  states  as  full-fledged  as¬ 
sociated  members,  among  them  six  trust  territories  of  Pacific  islands. 
Four  states— Britain,  the  USA,  France  and  the  Netherlands — are  non- 
regional  members  of  the  Commission.  Representatives  of  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance  attend  ESCAP  sessions  as  observers.  In¬ 
accordance  with  the  UN  Charter,  the  Commission  is  assigned  to  render- 
assistance  to  the  developing  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  in  improv¬ 
ing  their  economies,  carrying  out  industrialisation  and  training  skilled' 
personnel. 

The  Commission  has  become  the  venue  for  discussing  urgent  economic- 
problems  relating  to  regional  cooperation  of  the  Asian  Pacific  countries- 
and  the  choice  of  the  most  effective  means  of  industrialisation  of  the* 
states  of  the  region,  improving  their  agriculture  on  the  basis  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  developing  intra-regional  trade,  finding  ways  for  using  surplus 
workforce,  encouraging  small  and  artisan  industries,  and  so  on. 

:  In  recent  years  a  number  of  large-scale  regional  projects  have  been- 
accomplished  within  ESCAP.  They  arc  of  great  importance  for  the  econo¬ 
mic  development  of  member  countries.  Considerable  amount  of  work  has 
been  'done  with  the  aim  of  giving  them  help  in  promoting  their  national 
economies.  , 

Such  agencies  as  the  Asian  Institute  of  Economic  Development  and' 
Planning,  the  Asian  Council  for  Industrial  Development  and  other  econo¬ 
mic  centres,  wliich  for  the  time  being  arc  dominated  by  imperialist 
powers,  could  play  an  important  part  in  boosting  the  economies  of  the* 
Asian  Pacific  countries.  Representatives  of  the  imperialist  powers  hamper- 
economic  cooperation  within  ESCAP,  seeking  to  use  projects,  elaborated 
by  the  Commission,  for  attaining  their  own  selfish  ends. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  active  in  giving  assistance  to  the  young  states 
of  the  region  in  setting  up  key  branches  of  industry,  chiefly  iri  the  public 
sector.  Equitable  and  mutually  beneficial  economic  and  other  ties  with  the 
socialist  countries  help  the  young  nation  .states  carry  out  successful  offen- 
i  sive  on  the  positions  of  Western  powers,  which  arc  compelled  to  make- 
certain  concessions  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  situation. 
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According  to  UN  statistics,  the  overall  volume  of  Soviet  economic  aid  | 
to  the  developing  countries  in  1983  equalled  1.2  per  cent  of  the  USSR’s  ! 
gross  national  product.  This  is  the  biggest  figure,  since  no  developed  s 
•  capitalist  state  spends  more  than  one  per  cent  of  its  GNP  for  economic  i 
assistance  to  the  newly-free  countries. 

Trade,  economic,  scientific  and  technical  cooperation  between  the 
‘USSR  and  developing  countries  is  a  new  type  of  international  economic 
relations  that  are  based  on  mutual  advantage  and  noninterference  in 
each  other’s  affairs. 

The  development  of  equitable  and  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  bet¬ 
ween  countries  with  different  .social  systems  and  different  economic  levels 
in  the  Asian  Pacific  region  is  very  important  for  achieving  general  secur¬ 
ity  in  Asia,  It  would  create  a  favourable  climate  for  elaborating  and 
adopting  political  decisions  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  goodneighbour¬ 
liness  in  the  region.  The  policy  of  the  Soviet  government  has  been  aimed 
'precisely  at  solving  this  important  task. 

The  Soviet  public  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  only  along  the  lines  of 
broad-scale  cooperation  of  all  the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  it  is 
•possible  to  build  a  reliable  foundation  for  strengthening  their  comprehen¬ 
sive  cooperation  which,  in  turn,  would  contribute  to  a  joining  of  efforts 
in  their  quest  of  constructive  solutions  to  the  security  problems  in  the  re- 
•gion.  This  would  favourably  influence  not  only  the  situation  there  but 
would  be  a  weighty  contribution  to  the  preservation  and  consolidation  of 
:universal  peace. 


The  improvement  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  relations  between  coun¬ 
tries  and  peoples  is  a  major  direction  towards  relaxing  tension,  rap¬ 
prochement  and  consolidation  of  confidence  between  them.  The  Soviet 
Union  devotes  primary  significance  to  the  strengthening  of  the  unbre¬ 
akable  ties  with  the  fraternal  socialist  countries  of  Asia,  regarding  them 
as  its  reliable  friends  and  allies  in  the  struggle  for  common  goals  and 
ideals,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  international  security. 

Particularly  strong  ties  of  friendship  connect  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Mongolian  People’s  Republic.  The  fraternal  Mongolian  people,  as  always, 
continue  to  stand  alongside  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  struggle  against  im¬ 
perialism  and  reaction,  and  for  peace  and  international  cooperation, 
Mongolia  makes  an  important  contribution  to  ensuring  peate  and 
security  in  Asia  on  a  collective  basis.  The  Mongolian  People’s ,  Republic 
has  advanced  a  number  of  constructive  proposals  toward  bolstering  peace 
and  security  in  Asia.  Back  in  1981  Mongolia  set  forth  a  proposal  to  con¬ 
clude  an  international  convention  on  mutual  non-aggression  ^nd  non-use 
of  force  in  relations  between  Asian  Pacific  states.  This  crucial  initiative 
was  supported  vigorously  by  the  Soviet  Union,  India,  the  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  of  Afghanistan  and  a  number  of  other  Asian  states,  as  well  as  by 
influential  international  non-governmental  organisations. 

The  People’s  Revolutionary  Party  and  the  Government  of  Mongolia, 
actively  support  Mikhail  G()rl)achev  s  conccj)!  of  a  comprehensive  ap¬ 
proach  to  Asian  security.  When  on  an  official  visit  to  Moscow  in  August 
1985,  Zhambvn  Batmiinkh,  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  MPRP,  stated:  “The  proposal  advanced  by  the  Soviet  Union 
concerning  the  general  and  comprehensive  approacti  to  the  strengthening 
of  peace  and  security  in  Asia  deserves  special  attention.  We  believe  that 
this  proposal  envisages  a  joint  (juest  oi  the  ways  toward  ensuring  Asia¬ 
tic  security  on  the  basis  of  joining  the  efforts  of  all  Asian  states,  big  and 
small,  witii  due  account  of  life  experience  accumulated  by  Asian  countries 
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thoiTiselvcs  and  slates  from  other  coiitineiils,  with  Bandung  and  Helsinki 

being  a  case  in  point.  .  i  j  j-  i 

.KWe  are  tvrnilv  convinced  ttial  the  development  ot  a  broad  dialogue 
between  Asian  states  could  promote  joint  elaboration  of  the  fundamentals 
for  an  international  instrument  to  ensure  peace  and  security  on  this  con- 

TIk'  Domoor.-itic  People’s  Rcpiibiie  of  Korea  is  an  important  ally  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  pursuing  peaee  ami  seeurily  in  Asia.  The  KK 
has  consistently  favoured  a  peaeeful  unitication  of  Korea,  givmg  a  tirm 
rebulT  to  the  aggressive  sehemes  of  South  Korean  reaetioii,  US  iiTi^perial- 
ism  and  Japanese  militarism.  The  Soviet  Unmn  proeeeds  irorn  the  fact 
that  the  struggle  waged  by  the  Korean  people  for  the  normalisation  ol  the 
situation  in  the  peninsula,  is  an  important  component  of  struggle  tor 
general  Asian  securitv,  for  peace  and  social  progress. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Soviet  proposal  on  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  Asian  security '’evoked  a  positive  response  among  the  Korean  public. 
For  example,  Kim  Cher  Sak,  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  All-Korea  Na¬ 
tional  Peace  Committee,  stated  that  the  ‘Korean  peace  charnpions. . . 
support  the  Soviet  idea  on  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problems  ol 
security  in  Asian  and  Pacific  a)untries  and  joining  their  elTorts  in  the 

interests  of  security  in  that  region".^  u  c  •  TTr.;^r, 

Heroic  Vietnam  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Soviet  Union 
,in  the  struggle  against  the  enemies  of  peace  arid  stability  in 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Lao  People’s  Democratic  Republic 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  Kampuchea  comprise  an  outpost  of  social- 
ism  and  a  bulwark  of  peace,  security  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  Ine 
leaders  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Kampuchea  energetically  supported  the 
Soviet  initiative  toward  general  Asian  security,  and  arc  working  actively'' 
for  its  implementation.  , 

:  The  joint  Soviet-Vietnamese  Declaration  signed  in  Moscow,  as  a  result 

of  the  visit  to  the  USSR  of  a  Party  and  government  delegation  of  the 
headed  by  Le  Duan,  stresses:  “The  two  sides  have  confirmed  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  concept  of  turning  Asia  into  a  zone  of  peace  and  equitable 
cooperation,  and  spoken  in  favour  of  invigorating  the  quest  of  construc¬ 
tive  mutually  acceptable  ways  toward  solution  of  the  problems  of  ensuring 
peace  and  security  on  that  continent.  The  sides  are  convinced  that  these 

goals  can  be  attained  by  joint  elTorts  of  all  Asian  states  on  the  basis  of 
a  comprehensive  approach,  by  means  of  bilateral  and  Tnultilateral  nego¬ 
tiations  and  exchange  of  opinion.”  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Eleventh  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  ol  Kampuchea,  Laos 
and  Vietnam,  held  in  Phnompenh  on  August  15-16,  1985,  gave  full  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Soviet  proposals  on  strengthening  peace  and  security  in 
Aisi a  '  ■  ■  ' 

:The  joint  Soviet-Lao  Communique  released  in  August  1985  on  the  re- 
’  suits  of  the  working  visit  to  the  USSF?  of  Kaysone  Phonivihane,  General 
Secretary  of  the  People's  Revolutionary^  Party  of  Laos  Central  Committee 
and  Chairman  of  the  (>ouncil  of  Ministers  of  the  Lao  Peoples  Democratic 
Republic  reads  in  |)arl:  “The  Soviet  Union  and  Laos  ha\e  consist^itly 
favoured  turning  Asia  into  a  continent  -  of  peace,  stability’’,  neighbo- 
urliness  and  cooperation,  They  support  the  joining  of  elTorts  of  Asian  states 
search  for  mutuallv  acceptalile  and  eoiistruclive  relations  toward  settling 
outstanding  problems  bv  means  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  consul  tat  ioiis, 

;  and  the  holding,  in  future,  of  a  general  .Asiatic  forum  to  examine  the 
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entire  set  of  problems  relating  to  ensuring  security  and  equitable  coope¬ 
ration  of  Asian  countries.”  “  .  ,  .  it.  j  i- 

The  Republic  of  India  holds  a  proiiiinent  place  m  shaping  the  destiny 
of  Asia,  and  in  strengthening  peace  and  security  of  the  continent.  The 
policy  of  peace,  pursued  by  India,  has  won  it  high  prestige  in  the  'nter- 
national  arena.  It  strives  to  create  the  conditions  for  all  countries  ot 
Asia  to  live  in  peace  and  neighbourlincss.  The  peoples  of  Asia  welcome- 
India’s  policy  aimed  at  attaining  the  goals  for  which  they  are  fighting 
themselves;  elimination  of  all  forms  of  colonialism,  discontinuation  of 
aggressive  imperialist  wars,  consolidation  of  national  independence  ot  the 
newly-frec  states  and  improvement  of  the  international  situation.^ 

Soviet-Indian  cooperation  has  become  a  major  factor  P®  *' 

tics  While  working  for  peace  and  security  of  nations,  the  USSR  and  In¬ 
dia 'maintained  that  relations  between  all  states,  including  those  m  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  should  be  based  on  such  principles  as  renunciation  ot 
the  use  of  force,  respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  inviolability  of  the  bor¬ 
ders,  non-interference  in  each  other’s  domestic  affairs,  equality  and  rnutuaP 
cooperation.  There  is  a  strong  similarity  of  views  between  the  USSR  and 
India  regarding  the  ensuring  of  security  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  The  two 
countries  deem  it  necessary  to  combine  the  struggle  for  national  ^in¬ 
terests  with  the  struggle  for  preventing  clashes  between  countries  of  the 
region.  The  concept  of  the  Indian  public  concerning  the  w«ys  toward 
strengthening  peace  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean  Coin¬ 
cides  with  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  Soviet  concept  of 
collective  security  in  Asia  and  the  adjacent  areas.  ,  .  n. 

The  Soviet  Union  supports  India’s  efforts  directed  at  stabilising  the 
situation  in  South  Asia.  The  USSR  is  a  consistent  proponent  of  setting 
up  relations  of  durable  peace  and  neighbourliness  between  India,  Pakis-, 
tan  Bangladesh  and  Sri  Lanka,  holding  that  this  would  be  a  considerab¬ 
le  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the  political  climate  m  the  whole 
of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  region.  .  ,  .l-  in.  c 

The  USSR  regards  India  as  a  reliable  ally  in  implementing  the^So- 
viet  initiative  concerning  the  search  lor  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
ensuring  Asian  security.  For  example,  the  Indian  Financial  Express 
called  the  Soviet  proposal  an  “interesting  idea  and  pointed  out  that  it 
has  an  even  deeper  content  than  one  would  think  at  first  sight.  We,  the 
paper  went  on,  will  hear  quite  a  lot  about  this  during  the  coming 
months  The  Indian  Express,  another  infiuential  paper,  appreciated  the 
Soviet  'initiative  and  stated  that  India  could  discuss  this  problem  with- 
Pakistan,  the  USA  and  the  DRA.  The  paper  went  on  to  say  that  to  reject 
the  proposal  would  be  a  mistake;  it  contains  many  possibilities  and  de¬ 
serves  careful  examination.'^  .  ,  .  .  i  ..f 

The  Democratic  Republic  ol  Alghanistan  is  m  the  lorelront  of  struggle 
for  peace  and  security  in  Asia.  The  .■\pril  Revolution  ot  1978  opened  up 
to  the  Afgran  people  a  road  toward  eliminating  the  age-old  backward¬ 
ness,  implementing  large-.scaie  socio-economic  transformations,^  and 
establishing  a  new,  democratic  society.  However,  LS  imperialism  and 
its  .'lecoinplices  arc  going  out  of  their  way  to  block  the  road  of  social 
chama's  to  the  ,'\fghan  people,  'riiey,  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  To  aid  coimterrevolutionarv  gangs  that  are  formed  on  the  territory 
of  'Pakistan  and  sent  to  Afghanistan  to  undermine  the  country^  from 
within,  to  wreck  its  economy,  and  murder  and  intimidate  its  population. 
This  is  how.  in  blood  and  siitfering,  a  new  .\sia  js  emerging,  Asia  winch 
wants  to  live  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  peace  and  social  justice. 
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The  improving  relations  between  the  Soviet  bnion  and  the  ^ 

Republic  of  China  are  of  great  importance  for  bettering 
‘climate  in  the  Asian  and  Pacific  region,  which  is  only 
ing  that  the  USSR  and  the  PRC  are  not  only  the  biggest  countries  m 
Asia,  but  also  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world  The 
and  security  of  nations  throughout  our  planet  largely  depend  on  the 
state  of  their  relations.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  P^fe^J-day  Chinese 
leadership  states  that  it  strives  for  peace  and  security  of  nations.  opPoses 
the  arms  race,  and  favours  a  rcla.Kation  ol  international  tension  andjhe 
improvement  of  relations  between  states  along  the  lines  of  peaceful 
■Ooc  X  i  stance 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  stressed:  “We  welcome  the  stand  of  the  ^ 

public  of  China  that  oppo.ses  militarisation  of 

ment  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  Jhe  ^  ^nd  ^ 
at  loggerheads  with  the  aggressive  policy  of  imperialism,  its  “[f®. 
aggravating  the  international  situation  and  establishing  world  domina¬ 
tion.  This  creates  objective  requisites,  if  not  for  joiM,  at  least,  for  paral¬ 
lel  actions  in  defence  and  international  security.  The  Chinese  leaders 
have  not  yet  pronounced  their  attitude  toward  a  new  Soviet  initiative 
concerning  a  comprehensive  approach  to  Asian  security.  However,  they 
cannot  but  realise  that  the  new  Soviet  proposal  does  riot  contradict  the 
PRC’s  staternents  on  its  striving  for  peace  and  Internationa  cooperation. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  direction  the  PRC’s  foreign  policy  wiU  take 
in  the  Asian  Pacific  region  and  what  its  stand  will  be  as  regards  the 
Soviet  policy  directed  at  strengthening  peace  and  security  there  along 
collective  lines.  ....... 

The  Soviet  Union  calls  on  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  to  join  its 
efforts  in  quest  of  reliable  ways  toward  peace  and  mutually  benefici^ 
cooperation  on  the  basis  of  the  joint  actions  of  Asian  states.  The  USbK 
hopes  that  the  PRC  leadership  will  respond  positively. 

The  27th  CPSU  Congress  noted  a  certain  improvement  of  relations 
between  the  USSR  and  its  great  neighbour,  socialist  China,  and  the  possi- 
bilitv.  despite  different  approaches  to  a  number  of  international  issues,  to 
develop  cooperation  on  an  equitable  basis  without  infringing  on  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  third  countries.  The  Congress  was  convinced  that  the  reserves  ot 
such  cooperation  are  tremendous  because  they  meet  the  vital  interests  of 
the  two  countries,  and  -that  the  most  precious  things-socialism  and 
peace— arc  indivisible  for  the  peoples  of  the  two  stales. 

Such  an  economically  pow'erful  country  as  Japan  could  play  a  tangible 
role  in  ensuring  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Asian  Pacific  region,  o- 
kyo’s  ruling  quarters,  linked  w'ith  the  USA  by  a  military-political  treaty, 
for  the  time  being  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  US  foreign  policy, 
plaving  into  the  hands  of  Washington  and  its  aggressive  foreign  policy. 
However,  the  situation  in  Japanese-US  relations  is  not  so  cloudless. 
Given  the  mounting  economic  contradictions  between  the  two  allies-com- 
petitors  and  the  growth  of  anti-war  sentiment  in  Japan  where  powerful 
socio-political  forces  arc  in  operation,  considerable  changes  may  occur. 
These  forces  oppose  a  return  to  the  militaristic  past  and  favour  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country  along  the  path  of  peace  and  neutrality. 

Although  the  Soviet  proposal  on  joining  efforts  in  looking  for  ways 
'  to  ensure  Asian  security  did  not  find  full  support  from  the  official,  quar¬ 
ters  ()f  Japan,  the  country’s  broad  socio-political  forces  met  it  with  under¬ 
standing  and  approval.  The  Socialist  Party  of  Japan -  llie  biggest  opposi¬ 
tion  party— regards  the  Soviet  initiative  as  a  reasonable  approach  to  the 
improvement  of  the  situation  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Ihe  joint  communi- 
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que  on  the  results  of  negotiations  between  the  CPSL'  and  the  SPJ  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1985  says  that  the  “SPJ  treated  with  understanding  the  explana¬ 
tions  concerning  the  content  of  the  Soviet  concept  of  ensuring  peace  and 

security  in  the  Asian  Pacific  region.” 

The  Japanese  press  gave  broad  coverage  to  tlic  proposal  made  by  Mik¬ 
hail  Tjorbachev,  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee.  For 
example^  in  commenting  on  the  new  Soviet  initiative,  the  newspaper 
Mainichi, '^rotc  that  “there  are  no  reasons  to  oppose  the  holding  of  a  | 
conference  tb  e.xchange  opinion  and  find  constructive  solutions  to  thfr 
problems  of  security  in  Asia.”  The  paper  believes  that  of  late  there  arc 
palpable  shifts  toward  peace  and  mutual  understanding  in  the  continent;  ' 
the  ceremonies  in  Indoitesia  on  the  occasion  of  the  .30th  anniversary  of 
the  Bandung  Conference,  the  drive  for  the  setting  up  of  a  nuclear-free  | 

zone  in  the  South  of  the  .Pacific,  and  the  continuation  of  a  dialogue  in  | 

the  Korean,  peninsula.  The  paper  wrote;  "The  proposal  by  the  Soviet  | 

leader  is  within  the  framework  of  that  trend.”  Mainichi  emphasised  that 
“today  it  is  inconceivable  to  solve  the  problems  of  ensuring  peace  in  the 
region — in  Asia  and  the  Pacific —without  the  USSR.'”’® 

According  to  the  newspaper  Yomiuri,  Shintaro  Abe.  Foreign  Minister 
of  Japan,  told  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  Upper  Chamber 
of  Parliament  that  “we  should  not  reject  the  idea  just  because  it  was  ad-  ; 

vanced  by  the  Soviet  Union.”  However,  the  Minister  set  forth  a  number  1 

of  preliminary  coiiditions  for  Tokyo's  participation  in  such  a  conference, 
including  Washington’s  participation  in  it  and  the  “consistent  impleirient- 
ing  by  the  USA  and  the  USSR  of  the  policy  of  disarmament.”  F 

The  Soviet  Union  believes  that  ah  improvement  of  Soviet-Japanese  re- 
lations  would  promote  the  bettering  of  the  overall  political  climate  in  the 
Far  East  and  in  Asiai  Therefore,  the  USSR  takes  active  steps  toward 
placing  these  relations  on  the  road  of  nuitually  beneficial  cooperation  in  | 
all  spheres.  ; 

The  visit  of  Eduard  Shevardnadze.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  to  Japan  ; 
(January  1986)  demonstrated  that  the  two  sides  possess  considerable  op¬ 
portunities  for  improving  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  entire  \ 
Asian  Pacific  region,  and  also  for  improving  Soviet-Japanese  relations.  1 
The  future  of  relations  between  the  USSR  and  Japan  looks  more  opti-  ; 
mistic,  despite  the  existing  complicated  problems.  The  divergencies  and 
differences  will  apparently  remain  but  they  should  not  be  dramatised.  It 
is  necessary  to  work  for  an  improvement  of  relations  between  the  twO'  ■ 
countries  step-by-step. 

Recently.  Japan  made  a  certain  shift  towards  establishing  contacts 
with  the  USSR  along  different  lines,  including  on  a  government  level. 

The  exchange  of  personal  mes.sagos  between  the  leaders  of  the  USSR  j 
and  Japan  in  September-Octobor  1985  and  Jamiary-February  1986,  ex-  i 
change  of  parliainentary  delegations,  reciprocal  visits  of  statesmen  and 
political  leaders,  enlivening  of  economic,  cultural,  scientific  and  technolo¬ 
gical  relations  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  ice  has  begun  to  melt.  HoWever, 
this  has  not  vet  brought  about  joiilt  cooperation  on  the  key  issues  of  our 
day  and  age.  i.  o.,  the  protection  of  peace,  the  discontinuation  of  the 
.arms  nice  .-in d  the  relaxation  of  internritional  tension.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  ready  to  follow  an  active  line  in  future  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

In  his  report  ;it  ;i  Session  (if  the  tdSSR  Siiprenu  Soviet  (November 
1985).  .Mikhail  Gorbachev  said;  “We  are  in  favour oi- improving  relations 
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should  be  admitted  that  the  public  lorces  of  ^sia  w  1  ave  to  do  a  gr^^^^ 
fleal  of  work  to  advertise  the  idea  of  collective  security  in  Asia  among 

the  broadest  masses,  including  those  who  Sfiw 

the  goals  and  principles  of  budding  peace  along 

been  led  astray  by  imperialist  to 

Soviet  proposals  and  describe  them  as  an  urge  of  the  t.SSR  to  establish 

its  hegemony  in  the  Asian  Pacific  region.  ..twi,,  Vp  irn  of  the  Victorv 
A  renresentative  international  conference.  Forty  .c  ,  Acion 
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read  in  part:  “The  five  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  f  f 
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basis  of  the  tragic  experience  of  World  War  II  on  the  ancient  soil  of 
Asia.  It  was  here  that  the  spirit  of  Bandung  came  into  being  and  ini¬ 
tiated  the  Afro-Asian  solidarity  movement  and  the  nonaligned  movement 
which  has  now  turned  into  an  important  factor  of  world  politics. 

“The  Soviet  Union  has  advanced  many  concrete  proposals  aimed  at 
improving  the  situation  in  Asia  and  establishing  there  the  spirit  of  peace¬ 
ful  coexistence,  neighbourliness,  respect  for  sovereignty  and  noninter¬ 
ference  into  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states. 

“The  Soviet  Union  highly  appreciates  and  supports  the  constructive 
peaceful  initiatives  of  other  Asian  countries  bearing  on  different  aspects  of 
security  of  the  continent  at  large  or  the  improvement  of  the  situation  in 
particular  regions.  We  express  hope  that  Asian  states  will  join  their 
efforts  in  order  to  elaborate  together  a  general  and  comprehensive  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  security  of  Asia  and  the  adjacent  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans. 

“I  am  sure  that  public  and  political  forces  and  organisations  in  the 
Asian  Pacific  countries,  together  with  all  progressive  forces  of  the  planet, 
will  be  even  more  active  in  the  struggle  for  the  discontinuation  of  the 
arms  race,  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  a  world  nuclear  war  and  era¬ 
dication  of  nuclear  weapons,  for  an  improvement  of  the  international 
situation.” 

The  International  Conference,  "For  Peace  and  Security  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific”,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  25  countries  and 
also  by  envoys  of  a  number  of  international  organisations  of  peace  acti¬ 
vists,  was  held  in  Sydney  (Australia)  in  October  1985.  The  Declaration 
adopted  by  the  forum  stressed  the  resolve  to  launch  a  struggle  for  se¬ 
curity  in  the  Asian  Pacific  region  and  favoured  the  creation  of  a  zone 
of  peace,  security,  neighbourliness  and  cooperation  there.  The  conference 
supported  the  idea  of  convening,  on  an  ever  broader  foundation,  a  forum 
with  the  participation  of  representatives  of  organisations  of  peace  acti¬ 
vists  from  all  countries  of  the  region.  The  Conference  also  welcomed  the' 
idea  coming  from  Asian  states  to  set  up  a  system  of  security  zones, 
which  would  be  a  major  contribution  to  the  struggle  for  averting  a  nucle¬ 
ar  war. 

The  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problems  of  Asian  security  was 
discussed  in  detail  at  the  international  conference  devoted  to  the  30th 
Anniversary  of  the  Bandung  Conference  (Dar-es-Salaam,  June  1985),  at 
the  session  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions’  General  Council 
(Moscow,  September  1985),  and  at  other  international  and  regional  con¬ 
ferences. 

The  clergy  also  participates  in  discussing  the  problems  of  Asian  se¬ 
curity.  This  fact  is  corraborated  by  convocation  of  the  February  1986 
Asian  Buddhist  Conference  for  Peace  in  Vientianne,  the  capital  of  the 
Lao  People’s  Democratic  Republic.  The  Conference  was  attended  by  206 
representatives  of  religious  and  secular  national  organisations  of  the 
APR  and  Europe  as  w'ell  as  by  representatives  of  twelve  international  or¬ 
ganisations.  Participants  in  the  Conference  approved  the  Soviet  pro¬ 
gramme  of  nuclear  disarmament  up  to  the  year  2000,  expounded  in  Mikh¬ 
ail  Gorbachev’s  Statement  of  January  15,  1986,  and  passed  a  resolution 
in  support  of  the  Soviet  peaceful  initiative.  The  Conference  decided  on 
measures  for  further  invigorating  Buddhist  leaders’  efforts  with  the  aim 
of  promoting  broad  involvement  of  believers  in  anti-nuclear,  anti-war 
movement. 

All  this  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  initiative  concerning  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  Asian  security  evoked  a  wide  response  in 
(he  world,  including  among  I  he  Asian  .-ind  Pacific  peoples,  who  are  be- 
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coming  increasingly  aware  that  their  peaceful  future  can  be  ensured  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  all  democratic  and  peaceful  forces  interested  m  de¬ 
veloping  peaceable  and  mutually  advantageous  relations. 

The  quest  for  ways  of  attaining  Asian  security  is  not  a  smooth  process. 
According  to  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  the  elaboration  and  implementation 
of  the  concept  of  Asian  security  is  a  long-term  task.  Its  carrying  out  re¬ 
quires  a  stage-by-stage  approach— from  simple  to  the  more  complicated. 

One  should  bear  in  mind  the  complex  and  contradictory  situation  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account 
of  the  unsettled  nature  of  many  problems  inherited  from  the  colonial  past. 
They  include  unresolved  territorial  issues  between  countries  of  the  re- 
gion,  the  division  of  certain  countries,  the  existence  of  racial,  religious, 
intertribal  and  other  contradictions,  and  the  interference  of  imperialism 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  developing  countries.  The  existence  ot 
numerous  foreign  bases  and  military  alliances,  the  impact  of  imperialist 
propaganda  contaminating  the  political  atmosphere  in  the  region  create 
impressive  difficulties  on  the  ,  way  of  reaching :  accord  on  the  problems 

of  Asian  security.  ,  j 

However,  the  European  experience  of  struggle  for  security  and  coope¬ 
ration  on  the  continent  demonstrates  that,  provided  there  is  goodwill, 
it  is  possible  to  overcome  successfully  these  and  other  difficulties  and 
find  mutually  acceptable  solutions  for  all  countries  of  the  region. 

The  opponents  of  detente  in  the  Asian  Pacific  region  will  continue  to 
look  for  different  pretexts  in  a  bid  to  discredit  and  reject  realistic  and 
well-thought-of  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  approach  to  Asian  security.  All  these  attempts,  however,  are  doomed 
because  strong  forces,  exerting  a  powerful  influence  on  the  course  of  con¬ 
temporary  development,  support  the  implementation  of  the  Soviet  concept 
of  comprehensive  security  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Above  all,  these  are  the  forces  of  world  socialism  working  consistent¬ 
ly  for  the  relaxation  of  tension,  for  a  restructuring  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  along  the  lines  of  peaceful  coexistence ‘and  for  ensuring  peace  and 
security  on  the  basis  of  collective  efforts. 

These  are  forces  of  national  liberation  which  need  peace  and  tran- 
quility  for  the  elimination  ol  the  centuries-old  backwardness  and  swift 
movement  along  the  road  of  peace,  democracy  and  social  progress. 

This  is  the  nonaligned  movement  which  is  becoming^  increasingly 
active  in  the  struggle  for  strengthening  peace  and  international  security, 
for  developing  equitable  and  mutually  advantageous  cooperation  between 
the  countries  of  the  developing  world  and  the  states  which  have  attained 
a  high  level  of  economic,  scientific  and  technological  progress. 

:  This  is  the  indefatigable  struggle  of  all  peace  forces  and  public  mo¬ 
vements  coming  out  in  defence  of  peace  and  security  for  all  countries, 

.  big  and  small,  for  all  states  regardless  of  their  social  systems. 

This  is  the  realisticallv-minded  leaders  of  Western  countries  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  need  to  deal  with  the  problems  in  the  international  arena 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  as  the  standard  of 
relations  of  states  with  different  social  sysUmis. 

Finally,  one  should  bear  in  mind  the  immense  wish  of  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  peoples  themselves  to  live  in  peace  and  sec  their  region  free  from 
a  permanent  threat  of  a  nuclear  war  and  imperialist  interference. 

The  .Soviet  Union  proceeds  from  the  premise  that  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  which  cannot  he  solved  if  all  countries  concerned  firmly  adhere  to 
the  positions  of  preserving  peace  and  preventing  a  nuclear  war.  if  they 
act  jointly,  follf)wing  the  reasonable  standards  of  international  contacts 
and  cooperation. 
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SHEVARDNADZE VISITS  TO  JAPAN ,  DP RK ,  MONGOLIA  ASSESSED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Jul-Sep  86  pp  40-50 

[Article  by  Professor  M.  S.  Ukraintsev:  "Important  Visits"] 

I  n  tile  second  Inilf  of  January  lOHG,  Hduard  Shevardnadze,  a  niernbcr 
I  of  the  Politburo  of  llu'  Central  Oinuriillee  and  Minister  of 

I'oreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR,  paid  official  visits  to  Japan,  the  Democra* 
tic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  Monf>o)ian  People’s  Republic. 
Those  visits  liecaino  evidenc’c  of  a  more  vi^^oroiis  Soviet  policy  in  the 
Past,  manifested  first  and  foremost  in  a  new,  higher  level  of  state-to  state 
contacts. 


C  xamining  o\erall  tciuloiicics  in  Asia  and  tiie  Pacific  wc  see  that  the 
role  of  that  ref^ion  in  world  politics  lias  f^rown  as  a  result  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  political  and  economic  factors.  For  instance,  Western  Europe’s 
share  in  the  industrial  output  of  developed  capitalist  countries  decreased 
from  46  to  43  per  cent  over  the  jiast  decade,  and  there  has  been  a  slow 
down  of  the  intef>‘raljoii  process  in  it.  Western  Europe  generated  half 
of  the  world  output  of  .science- intensive  jiroducts  up  to  the  mid-1970s; 
now  the  figure  is  30  per  cent,  fhe  EEC  produces  a  mere  9  ])er  cent  of 
the  world  output  of  advanced  computers.  With  tlieir  low  growth  rates, 
the  United  Stales  no  longer  considers  the  West  Jhiropean  economies  its 
number  one  partner. 

Asia  and  the  Pacific,  which  have  been  least  affected  by  the  crisis,  arc 
already  absorbing  more  than  half  of  the  US  exports  and  generating  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  US  imports,  h'or  the  USA,  tliat  region  has  become  the 
most  important  area  of  foreiginec'ononiic  contaels  in  the  scienec-intensi- 
ve  fields,  such  as  robotics,  electronics,  software,  fibre  optics,  the  automoti¬ 
ve  industry  and  high- technology nnel a llurgy. 

The  next  few  years  will  see  the  further  shift  of  llie,  advanced  branches 
of  US  industry  toward  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  economic  reorientation 
of  the  USA  to  the  Pacific  as  a  rc^gion  with  ilie  highest  economic  growth 
rates. 

The  entire  imperialist  military  and  political  system,  founded  by  the 
USA  and  its  NATO  allies  during  tlie  194()s  and  i95()s,  is  growing  more 
and  more  discordanl  with  Ibis  glolial  shifl  of  fiindamentar  economic  in¬ 
terests  and  foreign  economic  contacts  toward  tlie  Pacilic.  Tlie  orientation 
of  the  US  military  , and  political  system  to  Inirope  and  of  its  major  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  and  c'oniru'ls  jo  the  Pacific  (‘Oiistilnte  an  ever  growing 
contradiction,  'fhat  is  why  th('  US  Administration  would  like  to  restruc¬ 
ture  its  military  and  j>oIitjcal  system  in  the  l^acific  to  back  US  interests 
and  therefore  his  stepped  up  its  forougn  policy  and  dij)!omatic  activities 
in  that  region. 

For  the  SovicI  Union,  in  view  of  these,  developments,  the  importan¬ 
ce  of  its  Eastern  policy,  its  relations  and  cooperation  with  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  countries  is  growing.  Rallier  Ilian  having  confrontation  and  ten¬ 
sions  worsen  in  lhal  area,  Uk'  USSi^  would  iik('  to  sec  it  become  a  scene 
of  peac('ful  and  rniilually  IxMiidicial  cooperation. 


£ 
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TALKS  IN  TOKYO 


I  apiin  is  the  second  lar^osl  oconomic  power  in  llic  capiialisl  world  and 
J  has  liiLdilv  developed  science  and  leclinolofiy.  U  Jias  asserted  itself  as 
the  second  largest  capitalist  economy  in  terms  ol  (iNP  and  contmiies  to 
consolidate  its  economic  posilions.  At  the  same  time.  .lapans  striving 
to  boost  its  political  role  on  the  world  scene  to  match  us  strong  and  ever 
f^rowing  economic  potential,  and  to  gain  more  influent c  in  in  lo 
politics,  objectivelv  compels  it  to  broaden  its  .di^^nationa  contacts  m 
particular  lo  develop  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  These  objective 
factors  explain  the  recent  activisation  of  Soviet-Japanese  contacts 

Initiated  in  the  autumn  of  1985,  the  exchanges  ol  messages  between 
AViklndl  L^rbacl'v,  G  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Comm.  tee. 

and  Yasuhiro  Nakasone,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  are  playing  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  positive  role.  _  ,  i  %-icit 

In  the  course  of  horeign  Minister  hduard  S  ievardiiadze  s  ’ 

the  .Japanese  hosts  reafrirnied  llieir  inviUition  to  Mikhail  Goibachcv  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Japan,  and  the  Soviet  side  invited  the  Japanese  Prime  Mi¬ 
nister  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  USSR.  Yasuhiro  N,aka.sone  during  the  pas 
few  months,' has  more  than  once  stated  his  readiness  to  '’‘S'  ^  5°""^ 

Union.  As  for  a  return  visit  of  Japanese  horeign  Minister  Shintaro  Abe 
to  the  USSR,  it  may  well  take  place  as  early  as  this  year.  Agreement 
was  reaffirmed  on  the  restoration  of  regular  consultations  at  least  once 
a  vear  between  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  two  countiies. 

'.A  joint  communiciue  also  endorsed  the  practice  ol  consultation.s  bet¬ 
ween  the  foreign  ministries  of  the  two  countries  at  the  working  level 
of  deputy  ministers,  deparlmeiil  heads  and  experts.  Such  working  consul¬ 
tations  vverernade  "diplomatic  practice"  at  the  time  vyhen  political  la- 
logue  was  broken  off,  and  experience  has  demonstrated  their  ya  ue.^ 

■  Questions  related  to  the  latest  Soviet  initiative,  put  forward  by  Mikh¬ 
ail  Gorbachev  in  his  slaleinent  of  January  15,_1986.  yyere  central  issues 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Soviet-Japanese  talk.s  m  Tokyo.  It  ^ou'd  ^ot  be  an 
exaggeraUon  to  say  that  Mikhail  Gorbachev  s  statement  set  the  tenor 

of  the  talks  and  the  visit  as  a  whole.  ,  ,  ,  .  a 

“Today  in  Moscow  a  statement  by  Mikhail  Oorbachev  was  released, 
which  expounds  a  bold,  realistic,  fundamentally  new  in  concept  and  radi¬ 
cal  in  terms  of  the  measiires  proposed,  alternative  to  the  nuclear  threat, 
to  the  development  of  space  weapons,  chemical  weapons  conyentro- 
nal  armaments  ba.sed  on  new  physical  prniciples  and  ajmparable  in  th^^^^^ 
elTects  to  nuclear  Weapons”,  hduard  Shevardnadze  said  at  ‘  , 

in  Tokvoori  January  Hi,  1986.  The  statement  lorrnulates  the  truly  great 
<"oal  of  entering  the  third  milleiiniuni  without  weapons  oi  mass  destruc- 
Tion.  That  goaf  is  not  merely  proclaimed.  The  programme  proposed  by 
us  points  to  a  clear  and  concrete  way  to  achieve  it  Ihe 
calls  for  ridding  Ihe  earth  of  all  types  uf  ^P‘'pr'ns  of  mass  destruction 
three  stages,  over  the  15  years  to  the  end  of  the.  -0th  centiii  y .  _ 

"At  the  first  stage  the  nuclear  weapons  of  the  USSR  and  h'c  USA 
capable  of  reaching  each  other’s  territories  are  to  " 

the  meeting  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  US  President  Ronald  Reagan  at 
Geneva  that  formula  was  accepted  as  the  basis  for  draiting  an  agreement 
at  the  Soviet-Ainerican  talks  on  nuclear  and  space  weapons. 

"At  the  second  stage  the  other  nuclear  powers  are  lo  join  this  pro- 

^^^"Niiclear  weapons  are  to  be  eliminated  universally  and  completely 
by  the  end  of  1999.  Herein  lies  the  great  historical  importance  ol  our 

initiative  and  its  iiniijue  practicatiilily.  . 

“A  radical  solution  of  the  problem  of  inediiim-rnnge  weapons  is  envi¬ 
sioned.  There  should  be  neither  Soviet  nor  American  niisnb's  ol  tins 
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class  in  Europe.  Agreement  to  this  effect  could  be  sought  in  principle 

alre_ady  Foreign  Minister  outlined  the  position  of  the  Soviet  go¬ 

vernment  on  its  missiles  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country.  He  noted 
our  Country’s  readiness  to  freeze  their  number  and  stressed  that  their 
fev’el  °  i.  dkectlv  dependent  on  the  military-strategic  situation  in  that 
ree^on  If  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  countered  by  our  missiles  di¬ 
minishes  we  will  have  fewer  missiles  in  the  East...  It  stems  from  the 
verTnahiro  of  our  proposal  that  there  will  be  no  nuclear  weapons  here 

Eduard  Shevardnadze  emphasised  furthermore  that  a  Soviet  unilate¬ 
ral  moratorium  on  nuclear  e.xplosions  had  beeri  ^JI'^Ytse^f  by 

1985.  The  moratorium  had  expired  on  December  Guiding  itself  y 
ihe  desire  to  create  auspicious  conditions  for  the  fulfilment  of  t  p 
oTammrof  nuclear  disarmament,  our  country  has  decided  to  ex  end  this 
moratorium  to  March  31.  A  new  chance  is  thus  given  to  the  United  Sta 
tes”3  Eduard  Shevardnadze  expressed  the  hope  that  Washington  would 

'°‘'X‘5:taikd'U"l7naaons  offered  by  Eduard  Shevardnadze  were  heard 
bv  the  Japanese  leadership  with  much  interest,  and  Tokyo  s  initial  official 
reaction  on  the  whole,  could  be  considered  positive.  The  Japanese  leaders, 
irnarticidar  stressed  the  scope  of  the  Soviet  proposals  and  their  concre- 
le  SaUme  arid  iSed  that  the^  United  States  should  respond  adequately 
to  them  Special  attention  was  accorded  to  the  Soviet  position  on  verifica 
tion  The  desire  of  the  Soviet  leadership  to  find  practical  solutions  to  the 
most  urge7  problem  of  our  time,  the  complete  elimination  o  nuclear, 
chemical  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  was  appreciated. 

Japanese  political  parties  also  responded  POS'hvely  to  the  Soviet  m^ 
tiatives  as  was  stated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  and  c  ' 
Parties’ and  other  opposition  forces  in  their  conversations  with  the  SoM- 
et  visitors  The  Japanese  public’s  response  to  them  was  enthusiastic  ^as 
Jell  especiallv  since  the  Japanese  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  issue 
of  nuclei  weapons,  a  .sort  of  “nuclear  allergy’  which  Washington  can¬ 
not  cive  no  matter  how  hard  it  tries.  ,  ,  ,  ,•  „ii„  TUa  tana 

Of  course  the  situation  should  be  evaluated  realistically.  The  Japa 
nes?  leaders ’will  most,  likely  continue  to  look  back  «ver  their  shouldm 

at  the  US  position  since  they  are  tied  to  Washington  by  a  military  and 
political  alliance  which,  according  to  Tokyo,  constitutes  the  cornersto¬ 
ne”  of  JapaLse’  foreign  policy.  This  orientation  explains,  >n 
Japanese  statements  in  support  of  what  is  called  a  global  approach  to 
nudear  disarmament,  an  idea  which  in  the  American 
presses  exactly  their  desire  to  find  as  many  reservations  and  linkages 
as  possible  to’ avoid  real  progress  towards  nuclear  disarmament.' 

'  Another  important  result  of  the  exchanges  of  opinion  was  that  the 
Soviet  warnings  over  the  possible  participation  of  Japan  in  the  US 
“star  wars”  programme  were  made  known  directly  to  the  YP^Y^deci' 
dersliin  The  Japanese  tried  to  justify  themselves  and  said  that 
Sion  had  yet  been  taken  on  that  score  and  that  Japan  has  not  gone 
bevond  the  point  of  “understanding”  the  SDl  concept.  However,  it  gra- 
dnallv  became  clear  that  the  Japanese  government,  using  concern  over 

r  'Jsible  technological  lag  of  Japan  as  a  pretext,  Yl^Solv^ment  in 
more  openly -and  perseveringly  to  prepare  the  S?ronnd  or  '  S 

-  the  “star  war.U'  plans.  This  invopic  position  can  Iniidix  1h  dctined  as 
o-eniiine  concern  lor  the  real  seciirilv  of  the  Japanese  people. 


>  Pravda,  Jnn,  17,  1986. 
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Thp  sides  naturallv  attached  much  attention  to  Asian  problems.  The 

ssas  sgiiilssi 

At  the  bamc  =  sights  on  regional  dominance  and 

;'■"'  “''i'll'grTo ’J'o  if  n  Were  in  matters  oi  ensuring 

.Sra:Sr,v‘'’m!;^“  he  '/a'il.neseM.osi  Sn  »" 

SSI  Sua^rsSnS-riisf.,  apeen,=nt_^  'X.ff'SitirsInse' 
jS:t°e«o;if[o'/evelo,l';-S 

lion  purs  “ng  a  policy  of  eonfronlalion,  naturally  worry  the  pcacelov.ng 
TL‘"talks"ir-fokyo  denronslrated  ■’.“Serial 

S- "^hicrtv  ai..ml“r'h"a^ve 

Haifrit^ri;srSidiJi\“TnoX"K^ 

fAai";r:agThfchnSo!S^S\hVs"’:iatim 

unElooJIhat  me  ■■territorial  qucstmf^  coulcl  not  be  resolved  outr.ght, 

''’'Clt^sTdrSaUd°fhaf  tl«  ‘l:islR'S“"never  refused,  to  enter 
talks  on  a  peace  treaty  but  that  its  position  on  Japans  tern^onal  daims 

S'a  ‘SSSll  'questl^n'^'in  the’^joinfeommunt.^  wcr|  reje'tT  The 

Ireatv,  including  questions  which  ^oidd  const,  ute  its  co.  e^ 
nisters  agreed  to  continue  these  talks  during  the  next  .onsultatne  meet 

'^WitrouTTefUsing  talks,  the  Soviet  Union  will  J'o*J 

Japan  to  look  for  realistic  ways  ip  strengthen  he  ° 

bilateral  relations  on  the  basis  of  our 

goodneighbourlincss  and  cooperation  and  other  Soviet  initiatives  aime 
at  a  drastic  iinprovcMncnt  in  bilateral  lelations.  i  w: 

The  talks  in  Tokyo  also  covered  questions  ol  the  development  of 
lateral  relations  in  various  fields,  P’-f’^^^'V 
,  sides  reiterated  their  intention  to  contribute  to  th.  ^  ,  rvif'thc  basis 
trade  and  economic  rclalioiis  between  Uie  USSR  ‘  jrafip  turn- 

of  mutual  benefit  and  signed  aiiollier  live-year  agreei  '  .  double 

over  and  pavments  for  1986-1990.  and  a  convention  on  avoid  ng  double 
la.^atir of  incomes.  The  sides  also  agreed  to 
tions  on  trade  and  economic  questions  lo  the  level  of  depii  y 
minister  on  the  Soviet  side  and  deputy  foreign  minister  on  flic  Japantsi. 


All  this  is  intended  to  encourage  the  further  expansion  of  Soviet- Japanese 

economic  contacts.  o  •  i 

Japan’s,  share  in  the  Soviet  foreign  trade,  just  as  the  Soviet  share 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan,  is  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  9  figure 
obviously  below  the  level  of  economic  development  and  trade  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  both  countries.  The  past  few  years  have  seen  lower  growth  rates 
of  Soviet-Japanese  trade  and  the  bilateral  trade  turnover  even  slumped 
in  1983-1984.  According  to  preliminary  estimate.s,  bilateral  trade  in  1985 
was  worth  about  3.2  billion  rubles,  which  means  an  increase  of  some 
10  per  cent  over  1984.  The  implementation  of  the  current  and  future 
projects  of  Soviet-Japanese  economic  cooperation  is  important  to  further 
growth.  But  not  everything  depends  on  the  Soviet  Union:  Japan  must  go 

its  part  of  the  wav  as  well.  '  „ 

The  Soviet  side  |)ut  forward  a  number  of  proposals  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Soviet-Japanese  and  Japanese-Soviet  committees  bn  economic 
cooperation  (the  tenth  meeting  took  place  in  Moscow  in  late  April, 
among  them  the  development  of  timber  resources  along  the  Baikal-Ainur 
Mainline,  and  the  niining  of  asbestos.  There  are  other  proposals  which 
are  still  being  negotiated,  such  as  the  modernisation  of  a  number  of 
plants  built  with  Japanese  assistance  and  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth 
General  Agreement  on  Timber.  / 

The  overall  improvement  in  Soviet-Japanese  relations  is  creating  la- 
vourable  preconditions  for  the  development  of  cooperation  in  the  fields 
where  the  Japanese  have  made  especially  impressive  progress,  such  as 
electronics  and  robotics.  This  is  difficult,  of  course,  because  the  Japai^se, 
largely  due  to  US  pressure,  continue  to  restrict  cooperation  in  these 
fields. 'Moreover,  there  is  talk  about  toughening  these  restrictions  and 
"bans".  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  Japan  is  ejuite  aware  that  coopera¬ 
tion  in  these  important  areas  is  mutually  beneficial.  ,  c 

/^tyrjjuixient  was  reached  at  the  talks  that  the  third  session  of  the  So¬ 
viet-Japanese  commission  for  scientific  and  technological  cooperation 
would  be  convened  in  1986.  That  commission  has  been  inactive  for  a 
long  time  because  of  Japanese  “sanctions  and  the  resumption  of  its 
meetings  actually  means  the  "defreezing”  of  a  bilateral  intergovernmen¬ 
tal  agreement  on  scientific  and  technological  cooperation.  _  _ 

Fishing  is  an  important  aspect  of  Soviet-Japanese  relations.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Japan  are  among  the  world’s  leading  fishing  powers.  The 
Japanese  catch  more  than  12  million  tons  and  the  Soviet  Union  10  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  sea  produce.  The  Japanese  traditionally  obtained  a  consi¬ 
derable  share  of  that  catch  (up  to  20  per  cent)  jo  the  Northern  Paci¬ 
fic.  When  200-mile  economic  zones  were  introduced,  both  the  bpviet  ana 
the  Japanese  fishing  operations  were  drastically  affected.  _ 

Washington  would  like  to  keep  the  Japanese  fishing  fleet  out  0*  “S 
economic  zone  to  make  the  Japanese  buy  sea  products  caught  by  Ame¬ 
ricans.  Large  Japanese  fishing  companies  operating  in  the  i^erican 
zones  have  to  l>uv  sea  produce  directly  in  the  fishing  areas.  They  do 
s(i  because  they  li'ave  large  lloaling  factories  and  eventually  oven  make 

*  Our  tisliiiig  relalioiis  with  Japan  arc  also  regulated  by  agreements, 
under  vvliich  llie  Jaiiaiieve  aiiiuiaily  secure  large  calcli  quota.s  in  oim 
2l)0-niile  zone  aiul  separate  salmon  eatcli  quotas  in  the  high  seas  Ob  * 
side  the  Soviet  eeoiioiTiie  zone.  Tlie  Soviel  lisliiiig  fleet  also  is  given  the 
right  to  fish  off  file  Japanese  shores.  , 

.Unite  often  liowever.  diilieiillies  arise  in  lisliiiig  relations  between 
■liie  USSR  and  .lapnn.  Tliey  e;m  Iny  tackled  in  constructive  disciis.sions 
with  due  respect  i‘or  the  priiiciple  mi  mutual  Ijcnelll  and  on  the  basis  ot 
care  for  the  proSpccls  of  loiig-U  rm  eooperaliou  l)eiwc.en  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  so  as  to  ensure  llie  protection  and  growfli  of  tisti  stock.s  and  other 
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maritime  resources.  .Agreement  between  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  So- 
Set  Union  and  Japan  to  abide  by  that  approach  ts  therefore  of  baste 

^‘’SSre^ie  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  s  visit  there  was  lively  discussion 

on  the  forthcoming  talks  by  the  Japanese  press.  Many-  obsmers 

the  Japanese  government  to  take  serious  approach 

and  to  think  of  wavs  to  improve  Soviet-Japanese  relations.  But  some 

statements  Ln^  as  rather  preconditions  for  a  joint  commun^ue.  were 

actually  aipied  at  blocking  progress  in  relations  between  the  .two  coun- 

^”*^The  talks  in  Tokvo  were  successful  and  useful.  “NVe  want  the  sails  of 
our  relations  ”  Eduard  Shevardnadze  said,  “to  be  tilled  by  a  fresh  fair 
wind  fair  in  the  sense  of  moving  in  the  same  direction,  toward  a  peace- 
Tuf and  safe  world  for  all"  The  visit  meant  the  resumption  pt  a  direct 
political  dialogue  between  the  USSR  and  Japan.  It  was  agreed  to 
the  levi  of  state-to-state  contacts,  to  e.vtend  the  practice  of  consultations 
on  international  problems,  to  intensify  trade  and  economic  relat  ons  and 
to  resume  scientific  and  technological  cooperation.  These  results  meet 

**^^Ti/e^Pomi^^^^  Central  Committee  noted  at  its  meeting 

on  January  30  that  the  results  of  the  visit  “are  providing  auspicious  con¬ 
ditions  fpr  the  improvement  of  Soviet-Japanese  contacts. 

VISIT  TO  TH6  DEMOCRATIC  PEOPIE'S  RBPOBUC  OF  KORHA 

c  duard  Shevardnadze  was  given  a  cordial  rfeption  and  shown jarm 
thosoitalitv  during  his  visit  to  Korea  from  January  IJ  to  23.  The  So¬ 
viet  Foreign' Minister  had  a  meeting  with  Kira  11  Sung,  General  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  CentraF  Committee  of  the  Workers  ^  ujljj 

sident  of  the  Republic.  They  had  a  sincere,  tnendly  conversation,  whiph 
lasted  more  than  two  liours,  and  the  Korean  leader  gave  a  dinner  m  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  visitor.  Eduard  Shevardnadze  passed  on  a  personal  ijessage 
from  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  Kim  11  Sung,  and  Ihe  sides  had  a  detailed 
discussion  oii  tiucstions  of  Sovicl-Korcaii  relations  with  emphasis  on  the 

n6ed  further  to  improve  Qud  expund  them.  e  1 1  c  u  *14 

The  sides  informed  each  other  of  progress  in  various  fields  .of  build¬ 
ing  socialism  in  their  countries.  Kim  11  Sung  spoke  lughly  of  the  policy 
of ^the  Soviet  leadership  and  stressed  the  enterprising  and  dynamic  cha¬ 
racter  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Eduard  Shevardnadze  congratula^^^^  the 
Korean  oeoDle  upon  their  impressive  success  in  building  socialism. 

Td^a??Stavrrtinadze  1.ad  talks  with  Kim  Yong  Nam.  a  member  of 
the  Politburo  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Workers 
rea,  a  Depulv  Premier  of  llie  AdminLstrative  Council  and  the 
of  Foreign  AlTairs  of  the  republic.  The  two  ministers  signed  ^ a  Treaty 
on  the  ifemarcalioi!  of  the  Economic  Zone  and  Continental  Shelr  and  an 
agrLment  on  mutual  travel  of  Soviet  and  Tl'^SpR  Sd 

ed  with  satisfaction  that  relations  between  llic  ‘  fi^voioninp  and 

between  the  USSR  ami  People  s  Korea  were  F  1984 

growincf  stronircr.  IIkv  visit  ot  Kiiii  11  Suii^  to  iht  ;  ,  tu  • '  i 

firScFuiS  (alkr  bold  dun,  gave,  a  slroug  i,u,u-U,s  to  the.r  dov,u 

'“"TndL  ralalu,„>  li.nunnn,  Ilia  i«n.  .oimtru-s  liava  lunu,  given  a  new 
meaning  si, uv  du-  lalkz  in  .Mosemv:  ll,e  level  of  .n,„larls 
wa.s  ralFi  II, ev  have  beeoine  more  Mibstantive.  e.vchangca  ol  lillorniatton 
aliont  Ihe  domeslie  and  Inlernnllonal  aifairs  of  b»n,  conn  ms  were  nu- 

>umed.  c.ooporiilion  in  Ihc  sirnu^iv  a^ciiiisl  imperialism  c 

'  Pravdu.  Jjin.  ill. 
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and  socialism  was  coordinated,  trade  and  economic  cooperation,  includ¬ 
ing  preparations  for  the  construction  of  a  large  atomic  power  plant  in 
Korea  with  Soviet  assistance  was  expanded,  and  cultural  contacts  grew 
broader  Speaking  about  Soviet-Korcan  relations,  Eduard  Shevardnadze 
said;  "I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  traditional,  time-tested  friendship  of 
the  Soviet  and  Korean  peoples  has  risen  to  a  new  level  over  these 
years  that  the  cooperation  and  interaction  of  our  countries  in  building 
socialism  and  on  the  international  scene  have  broadened  and  expanded. 
Our  states  are  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  they  counter  the  attempts 
of  the  imperialist  forces  to  escalate  world  tensions,  to  "whip  up  the  arms 
race  and  to  endanger  peace  in  outer  space."  ^  ^  ^ 

The  sides  agreed  that  the  Soviet-Korean  Treaty  ol  hriendship.  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  .Mutual  .Assistance,  whicli  has  been  in  effect  for  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  is  crucial  to  the  advance  of  their  relations  and  to  the  ma¬ 
intenance  of  peace  in  the  Far  East.  They  also  expressed  the  conidence 
that  the  Treaty  would  continue  to  play  a  great  role  in  checking  the  ag¬ 
gressive  intrigues  of  the  imperialist  forces,  and  reiterated  their  resohe 
strictly  to  respect  their  commitments  under  the  Treaty.  Kim  Yong  Nam 
.stressed  that  the  strenglhcning  and  development  of  they  great  Korean- 
Soviet  friendship,  forged  in  the  joint  struggle  against  imperialism  and 
for  the  triumph  of  the  great  cause  of  peace,  socialism  and  communism, 
and  formalised  bv  the  Treatv  of  Friendship,  Cooperation  and  Mutual  As¬ 
sistance,  constitute  the  unshakable  policy  of  tiie  WPK  and  the  unanimous 

will  of  the  Korean  people.  .  Ti  j  „„ 

Exchanging  views  on  the  urgent  problems  ot  our  time,  the  sides  ex¬ 
pressed  their  serious  concern  over  the  adventuristic  course  pursued  by 
the  imperialist  powers,  first  and  foremost  by  the  L  S.A,  in  their  attempts 
to  achieve  military  superiority  and  to  prepare  for  another  world  war  and 
over  their  efforts  to  escalate  the  arms  race  and  to  project  it  mto  outer 
space  Such  actions  are  bound  to  destabilise  the  entire  strategic^situation, 
to  escalate  world  tension  and  to  create  a  great  threat  of  nuclear  cata- 

^^"^The  USSR  and  People’s  Korea  stated  that  in  the  current  comple.x 
international  situation  the  further  consolidation  of  the  lorces  of  world 
socialism,  the  international  communist  and  working-class  movement  and 
their  more  vigorous  joint  actions  on  the  world  scene  were  a  major  con¬ 
dition  for  continued  peace  and  security.  They  reiterated  their  mutual  re¬ 
solve  to  continue  steadily  strengthening  the  unity  and  cohesion  o  the 
.socialist  countries  and  to  promote  their  solidarity  w’lth  the  struggle 
the  developing  and  non-aligned  states  and  also  with  the  strugg  e  o 
the  democratic,  anti-war  and  anti-nuclear  movcmcnls  iigamst  the  policy 
of  aggression  and  war  and  for  peace  and  security  oi  the  worl  . 

The  Korean  side  energetically  supported  the  position  of  the  boxiet 
Union  at  the  Soviet-American  summit  in 

constructive  programme  of  measures  formulated  in  uic  UbbR  jointi> 
with  the  other  Warsaw  Treaty  member  countries  lor  ending  the  arms 
race  on  earth,  for  preventing  its  spread  mto  outer  space,  for  the  radical 
build-up  of  stabilitv  and  for  greater  trust  in  relations  states,  bpe- 

cial  em^asis  was  laid  on  the  importance  of  the  slatement  made  b\  .\ikh- 
ail  Gorbachev.  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  (  entral  Committee,  on 
January  15,  198(),  in  which  he  pushed  forward  a  complex 
Soviet 'initiatives  aimed  at  bringing  about  ^ 

in  the  development  of  the  inlernaiioiial  Mtualion  am.  . 

growth  oi  negative,  antagonistic  tendencies  that  had  been  the  trend  n 
the  past  few  vears.  .Mass  rallies  took  place  in  Korea  in  support  ol  lht 
Soviet  initiatives  on  tlie  elimination  of  weapons  oi  mass  dostruclion. 


Provtici,  .lali  21,  tOSi' 
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tr™?’tlli'Vadr  o^nUHary  and  poimcal  confron- 

hh|,  £n?e 

“'  ‘I’L'i^otia^  a'i^:  a“",t„t:;'!nX  jr  o\  noP  ' 

to  conduct  major  militai\  niaiioeuvrcs  m  ^  .  ‘ .  jj  I  j|^g  ^aH^s  be- 

lllliMfesss 

TnSs  SVi)l^an  (leople  and  posing  threat  to  P^ace  un  the  Far 
East  Eduard  Shevardnadze  reiterated  the  Soviet  Union  s  continue 
LrUv  wit^the  pSicv  of  the  WPK  and  the  government  of  Ko^^' 

aim?d  at  securing  tlie  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
and  the  reunilkation  of  the  country  on  ^  Peaceful  ar^d  deinocratic  bams 
without  outside  interference.  Support  fo  tl)c  DPRKs  P  P 

E?-‘d-ini  :■  rtt;au:r„T^r„.^’^.rca|rM^ss^^  f 

and  South  and  also  the  constructive  steps  taken  b)  ^ 

"'Edtn'rd'thSltto^^  ul"  impo^ance'of  too  proposal  to 

US  koo^ps  ffonrSmto  Kmel:^m<K:' ^  and 

LdlarTee  7one  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  since  the  hTiplementation  of 

a  jom  search  (or  a  oomp^rol.enaL  abroach  ..,  IIk-  -  “  1»'' 

blim  of  Asian  security  and  pledged  to  cooperate  with  the  USSR  and  other 

■“Tr!ii2'iffsrd"snoa"i(vcSsf^^^ 

r  p"a°^«c^"ud;Tf  Ihroiia  ^”“1'  m 

;rm-nls%aS'’tor 

and  mutually  beiielicial  inlei national  eoopeiatioi  ‘  .  DPRK 

mont  nf  a  new  international  economic  order.  The  USSK  and  tne  ukkiv 
wnfremton"in  solldantv  with  the  struggle  of  the 

tied  states  against  imperialism,  neocolonialism,  lacism  Zionism  ana 
ap^theid'and  for  stronger  PPlhKal 

USSR  and  the  DPRK  stated  their  solidarity  with  the  .'\i ah  peoples,  inc 
peoples  of  Sou, hern  Africa  and  the  Caribbean  who  are  ^countering  impe- 
rialism  and  standing  up  for  their  freedom  and  ''’ftoondenc^^^^^  ,  _ 

They  stated  their  solidarity  with  the  people  and  fion 

nistan  in  their  defence  of  the  aeliieveniei.ts  o  the  Apiil  9/8  Revolntiom 
The  sides  e.xpressed  deep  satisfaction  with,,  the  resu  ts  « 
and  characterised  them  as  an  important  eoiitribii  ion  in  tim 

•of  Soviet-Koreaii  iriciulsliip;  they  lallcd  foi  lurthci  1 
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cooperation  of  the  hvo  countries  on  the  international  scene.  In  their  view, 
the  further  piciiined  clovelopnieiit  of  eoo|KTati<)ii  between  the  foreign  ini- 
nistries  of  tne  two  countries  and  regular  coiisiillations  on  the  more  im¬ 
portant  international  i.ssue.s  are  especially  iisidiil.  >  •,  i-  c 

Eduard  Shevardnadze  e.xteiuled  to  Kim  Vong  Nam  an  invitation  Irom 
the  CPSU  Ontral  Committee  and  the  Soviet  Ciovernment  to  pay  an  ol- 
licial  visit  of  friendship  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  invitation  was  accepted. 

MEETIHOS  IH  MONGOLIA 

On  Januarv  23,  a  Soviet  airliner  brought  Eduard  Shevardnadze  to 
Ulan  Bator  for  an  official  visit  of  friendship  to  the  .Mongolian  Peoples 

Republic,  which  ended  on  January  25.  ,  V.  .i 

On  January  24,  Eduard  Shevardnadze  had  a  cordial  meeting  with 
Jambyn  Balmiinkh,  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Mongolian  People’s  Revolutionary  Party  and  Chairman  of  the  Presrdiutn 
of  the  Great  People's  Khural  of  the  Mongolian  People  s  Republic,  tduard 
Shevardnadze  gave  Jambvn  Batmuiikh  a  friendly  message  from  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  and  held  talks  with  Maiigalyn  Diigersuren^  a  member  of  the 
MPRP  Central  Committee  and  Minister  of  l  orcign  .411  airs  of  Mongolia, 
on  various  aspects  of  Soviet-Mongolian  relations  and  on  urgent  inter¬ 
national  problems,  the  meeting, and  talks  went  on  in  an  atmosphere  of 
fraternal  friendship,  complete  mutual  understanding  and  unanimity  on 

all  questions  under  discussion.  .  t  ,c,  ^  t  *1,.. 

The  sides  informed  each  other  of  Ihc  progress  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
two  parties'  policy  of  accelerating  the  socio-economic  development  oi 
their  countries,  and  of  the  political,  economic,  and  organisational  activi- . 
ties  carried  out  to  achieve  that  goal.  They  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
relations  of  fraternal  iriendship  and  comprehensive  n)opcration  between 
the  USSR  and  Mongolia,  based  on  the  principles  ot  Marxism-Leninism 
and  socialist  internalionalism,  had  become  all-embracing  and  continued 
to  grow  sloadHv  on  Hid  firm  legal  foundation  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship, 
Cooperation  and  Mutual  Assistance,  the  40lh  anniversary  which  was 
recently  formally  marked  in  both  coiinlrics.  The  sides  spoke  highly  ot  the 
Treaty  which  promotes  Ihe  interests  of  the  socialist  community  as  a 
w'hole  and  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  ensuring  peace  and  security 

in  the  Far  East  and  in  all  of  Asia.  ,  ,  .  i 

Exchanging  opinions,  the  sides  stresSdd  the  exceptional  importance 
of  the  results  of  the  August  1985  meeting  between  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
and  Jambyn  Balmunkh,  and,  in  particular,  also  of  the  signing  of  a  Long- 
Term  Programme  for  the  Development  of.  Economic,  Scientific  and  lech- 
nological  Cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Mongolia  to  the 
Year  2000,  for  the  further  expmision  and  higher  eificiency  of  mamtacet- 
ed  cooperation  between  the  iw’o  parties,  countries  and  peoples  and  tor 
the  elevation  of  the  entire  complex  of  Soviet-Mongolian  relations  to  a 

new,  higher  stage.  ,  V  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

Discussing  inlenialional  affairs,  the  sides  were  unanimous  ^  in  their 
evaluatjon  of  the  wK'jrld  situation,  the  causes:  of  dangerous  tensions  and 
the  wavs  oi  resolving  key  inleriiational  problems.  "Mankind  entered  the 
vear  1986  in  the  encouraging  <itino‘sphoro  of  opposition  to  The  iiirlher 
aggravation  of  international  tension,"  Jambyn  Batmunkh  said  at  a  re¬ 
ception  in  I  Tan  ILitor.  "d'liis  liecame  possible  thanks  to  the  purposeful 
,  foreign  i)oiic\  elTc.r;>  and  con^lruciive  <^teps  oi  the  countries  ol  (he  social¬ 
ist  conimiiniiv,  primarily  the  Soviet  Union.  ''  llie  LSSR  and  Aioiigolia 
reaflirmed  liiiit  lla.w  waniid  continue  to  contrihiite  in  every  way  to  Uie 
strem'^lheiiing  of  (he  iinitv  and  colu^sion  of  (he  countries  of  the  social- 


.1.111  ir'Kfi. 
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ist  comniunily  and  lo  llio  broadc-ninsi  of  llu-ir  (.•ooporalion  in  ovory  liold, 

and  that  they  would  also  continue  lirinly  lo  repulse  the  imperialist  at¬ 

tempts  to  split  it.  They  stated  that  now  more  than  ever  before,  the  joint 
efTorts  of  all  countries  and  peoples  to  accomplish  the  main  task  of  avert¬ 
ing  the  threat  of  nuclear  catastrophe  and  working  out  jzuarantees  tor  a 
lasting  peace  were  of  the  utmost  importance.  Both  siiU.-  .--tressed  the 

urgent  need  to  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race  on  earth,  to  prevent  its  spre¬ 

ad  into  outer  space,  to  carry  on  purposeful  struggle  for  disarmament  and 
to  develop  relations  of  goodneighbourliness  and  cooperation  among 
states.  -  ; 

The  Mongolian  side  pointed  out  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  formulated  in  the  joint  statemcm  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and 
Ronald  Reagan  that  nuclear  war  should  never  be  started  and  that  eve-^ 
rything  possible  should  be  done  to  avert  either  nuclear  or  conventional 
\var  between  the  USSR  and  the  USA,  and  that  the  sides  would  not  seek 
military  Superiority.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Mongolia  e.Npressed  their  sha¬ 
red  conviction  that  the  practicaU fulfilment  of  the  accords  reached  at  the 
Geneva  ineeting  conslituteil  one  of  the  |)rincipal  ineans  of  improving  the 
international  situation. 

The  Mongolian  Peo])le's  Republic  enthusiastically  welcomed  and  sup¬ 
ported  .the  comple.x  of  new  concrete  proposals  put  forward  by  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  in  his  statement,  including  those  on  the  stage-by-stage  com¬ 
plete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  year  2000  complemented  by 
an  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  Ihe' development,  testing  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  space  strike  weapons:  on  the  extension  of  the  moratorium  on  all 
nuclear  explosions;  on  tlie  elimination  of  chemical  weapons  during  the 
current  century;  on  giving  an  impetus  to  the  existing  system  of  negotia¬ 
tions  in  its  entirety  and  on  securing  efTeclive  results  from  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  disarmament.  The  implementation  of  these  major  initiatives  and 
other  disarmament  measures  propijsed  by  Ihe  Soviet  Union  and  other 
socialist  coiintries  could  rid  mankind  fore\er  of  the  threat  of  war. 

Eduard  Shevardnadze  said  that  it  w-as  with  deep  satisfaction  that  the 
USSR  welcomed  the  constant  growth  of  Mongolia’s  prestige  on  the  w'orld 
scene  and  thought  highly  of  its  contribution  to  the  common  efforts  of 
the  socialist  community  in  the  struggle  for  peace,  security  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  Asia  and  all  oyer  ihe  world. 

.  The  situation  in  Asia  was  a  subject  of  detailed  discussion.  The  sides 
stated  their  conviction  that  dangerous  tensions  in  different  parts  of  that 
large  continent  prompted  the  need  to  promote  a  broad  dialogue  and  to 
pool  the  efforts  of  Asian  countries  to  ensure  firm  peace  and  security  for 
all  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  to  prevent  the  forces  of  mili¬ 
tarism  and  aggression,  trying  to  incite  mistrust  and  armed  confrontation 
among  individual  countries,  from  having  their  way,  The  concrete  and. 
constructive  proposals  of  the  USSR,  Mongolia  and  other  socialist  and 
nbnaligned  states,  including  the  Bandung  principles,  constitute  a  sensible 
alternative  to  the  escalation  of  tensions  in  Asia.  Mongolia  is  energetically 
supporting  the  Soviet  idea  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  ensuring 
peace  and  security  in  Asia  aiid  is  taking  practical  steps  for  its  implemen¬ 
tation.  “The  comprehensive  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
peace  in  A.sia  and  Ihe  Pacific  organically  incorporates  Mongolia's  offer 
to  countries  of  Asia  and  the  I’acilic  to  conclude  a  convention  on  non¬ 
aggression  and  mntiiar non-use  of  force,’'  Eduard  Shevardnadze  said.  “It 
is  oiir  con\'iction  that  the  conclusion  of  such  a  convention  by  the  countries 
in  which  ;ihouf  two-thirds  of  the  world  population  live  would  improve 
considerably  the  >ituafion  both  in  the  region  itself  and  in  the  whole 
world."'  These  peaceable  goaU  are  :ilso  promoted  by  Ihe  proposals  of 
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Vietnam,  Laos  and  Kampuchea  on  improving  the  situation  in  Southeast  | 
Asia  and  establishing  relations  of  goodncighbourliness  with  the  ASLAN  ; 
countries;  by  the  DPRK’s  proposals  on  the  peaceful  reunification  of  he  j 
country,  the  normalisation  of  the  situation  in  the  Korean  Peninsula,  the  ; 
establishment  of  a  nuclcar-frcc  zone  there,  and  its  decision  to  halt  mili¬ 
tary  manoeuvres;  by  the  efforts  of  many  Asian  and  Afi ican  countries  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  a  peace  zone  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  by  the 
proposals  of  the  government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  ol  Afghanistan 
•on  the  complct(j  and  unconditional  termination  and  guaranteed  non-re¬ 
sumption  of  armed  or  any  other  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Afghanistan,  which  would  pave  the  way  to  the  normalisation  of  relations 

betwelMi  that  country  and  its  neighbours. 

The  sides  shared  the  belief  that  solutions  to  the  urgent  problems  lac- 
ing  mankind  were  effectivelv  promoted  by  growing  cooperation  between 
.socialist  countries  and  the  nonaligned  movement,  a  major  force  in  the 
struggle  for  peace,  against  the  arms  race  and  for  the  restructuring  o 
international  economic  relations  on  a  fair  and  democratic  basis.  Special 
•emphasis  was  laid  in  this  context  on  India  s  energetic  and  constructive 
policy  in  world  affairs  and  its  contribution  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
nonaligned  movement  on  an  anti-war,  peaceable  basis  and  to  the  enhan¬ 
cement  of  its  international  prestige.  ,  .  \ 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Mongolia  reiterated  their  desire  to  normalise 
and  improve  relations  with  China,  which  could  help  improve  the  situation 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  equality  and 
goodneighboiirliness  and  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  third  coun- 
tries.  They  called  on  all  Uie  states  of  ilie  region  to  contribute  energe¬ 
tically  to  a  search  for  wavs  to  slrengUien  the  foundations  of  universal 
security  and  to  seek  to  make  a  practical  contribution  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  zone  of  goodneighboiirliness,  peace  and  cooperation  in  the 
vast  region  of  Asia  and  Uie  Paciiic.  ^ 

In  tile  course  of  the  visit  Eduard  Shevardnadze  and  Mangalyn  Du- 
gersuren  signed  an  agreement  on  simplified  procedures  for  the  crossing 
of  the  state  border  by  Soviet  and  Mongolian  citizens  living  in  frontier 

'^^^Ed^rd  Shevardnadze  extended  to  Mangalyn  Dugersuren  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  the  Soviet  government  to 
pay  an  official  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

Both  sides  e.xprcssed  their  profound  satisfaction  with  the  results  ot 
the  exchange  of  opinions  between  them  and  their  conviction  that  Eduard 
Shevardnadze’s  visit  would  contribute  to  the  further  strengthening  and 
broadening  of  fraternal  friendship  and  comprehensive  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  .the  Soviet  Union  and  Mongolia  and  to  the  greater  efficiency  of 
cooperation  between  the  foreign  ministries  of  the  two  countries  in  pro¬ 
moting  llie  interests  of  peace  and  socialism. 


T-lie  Politburo  of  llie  CPSU  Central  Committee  lieard  and  approved 
I  at  its  meeting  on  .lanuarv  30,  1986,  Eduard  ShevardnadzeV  account 
of  his  visits  to  .lapaii.  the  DPRK  and  llie  Mongolian  People’s  Republic. » 
These  contacts  will  be  followed  by  new  meetings  with  the  leaders  ol  ina- 
nv  Asian  and  Paciiic  countries,  their  purpose  being  to  work  gradua  ly 
loward  the  oslalilishmont  of  a  vast  zone  oi  lasting  peace,  security  lor 
all,  goodneighlioiirlincs^-  and  mntiialK  beiielieial  cooperation  in  that  re- 
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40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  USSR-MONGOLIA  FRIENDSHIP  TREATY  MARKED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Jul-Sep  86  pp  51-62 

[Article  by  V.  A.  Arkhipov:  "Historic  Landniark  in  the  Fraternal  Alliance  of 
the  Soviet  and  Mongolian  People"] 

On  January  15.  198(5  ihe  Soviet  and  Mongolian  peoples  marked  the  40th  \ 

anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of  F'riendship  and  Mutual  Assistance  Bet-  j 

ween  the  USSR  and  the  MPR,  a  treaty  symbolising  the  friendship  and  j 

fraternity  of  our  peoples  and  the  triumph  of  proletarian,  socialist  interna-  i 

tionalism.  The  jubilee  occurred  in  the  same  year  as  the  congresses  of  both  ! 

the  CPSU  and  the  MPRP.  and  the  commencement  of  new  five-year-plan 
periods  and  a  new,  historically  important  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  two  fraternal  countries,  which  lends  it  special  importance. 

The  40th  anniversary  of  this  historic  document  coincides  with  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  1966  Treaty  of  Friendship.  Cooperation  and’ Mutual 
Assistance,  which  it  organically  continues,  and  also  with  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  1936  Protocol  on  Mutual  Assistance.  The  peoples  of  both 
countries  see  a  special  meaning  in  the  historical  continuity  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  Soviet-Mongolian  relations.  . 

The  signing  and  renewal  of  the  Soviet-Mongolian  treaties  and  the 
Agreement  have  always  been  the  dictates  of  time,  and  in  full  conforma¬ 
tion  with  the  vital  interests  of  our  two  peoples.  They  were  rooted  in  i 
concrete  conditions  and  development  levels  prevailing  in  Mongolia.  At 
the  same  time  they  vividly  rellectcd  the  continuous  and  onward  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  two  countries  and  the  peoples. 

The  1946  Treaty  became  a  major  landmark  in  the  inalienable  alliance 
and  fraternal  friendship  of  the  Soviet  and  Mongolian  peoples,  a  natural 
outcome  of  their  steady  development.  It  opened  up  broad,  unheard-of  pro¬ 
spects  for  the  prosperity  of  people's  Mongolia  and  was  of  epochal  impor¬ 
tance  for  its  allround  progress. 

The  treaty  was  concluded  in  live  very  beginning  of  tbe  first  vear  of 
peaceful,  creative  labour  in  our  (wo  countries.^  when  the  wiiole  of  man¬ 
kind  was  celebrating  the  great  victory  over  German  fascism  and  Japa¬ 
nese  militarism  and  was  cherishing  new  hopes  and  aspirations.  The  trea¬ 
ty  played  an  outstanding  role  in  translating  socialism  into  reality  in 
ancient  .Mongolia.  The  document  had  l)ecu  prepared  by  the  entire  course 
of  (levelopineiit  of  Soviet-.Mongoliaii  relations  over  (tie  |)receding  years. 

By  that  time,  the  democratic  stage  in  the  peoples  revolution  had  suc- 
cesfullv  ended  in  Mongolia  and  the  political  foundation  of  the  peoples 
republic  had  been  markedly  consolidated.  Foreign  capital  was  completely 
ousted  from  the  national  economy  and  a  foundation  was  laid  down  for 
industry,  the  credit  and  finance  system  and  the  socialist  sector.  Drastic 
changes  had  occurred  in  the  socio-class  structure  of  the  society.  The 
feudal  class  was  liipiidated.  The  national  working  class  and  a  stratum  of 
the  people’s  intelligentsia  began  to  emerge,  and  their  alliance  with  the 
working  uruls  (cattlehreeders)  grew  stronger. 


/ 
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The  1946  Treatv  was  a  major  factor  contributing  to  achieving  some 
fundamental  objectives  of  the  new,  socialist  stage  in  Mongolia’s  develop¬ 
ment,  such  as  setting  up  cooperatives,  carrying  through  a  genuine  cultu¬ 
ral  revolution,  developing  research,  turning  Mongolia  into  an  agrarian- 
industrial  nation  and  involving  her  in  international  politics.  The  treafy 
made  it  possible  for  Mongolia  to  formulate  these  major  socio-economic 
tasks  and  cope  witli  them  successfuliy.  It  oniy  took  the  life-span  of  one 
generation  for  A\ongolia  to  traverse  the  yet  une.xplored  and  thorny  path 
of  development  from  medieval  backwardness  and  humiliation  to  progress 
and  national  rebirth,  from  feudal  relations  to  the  socialist  system.  This  is 
what  makes  the  1946  Treaty  so  important  for  the  destiny  of  the  Mongo- 

**^*So^t-Mongoliari  friendship  has  translated  into  reality  the  Leninist 
ideas  of  the  equality  of  all  nations;  it  is  proletarian,  socialist  internatio¬ 
nalism  in 'action.  It  is  an  immense  material  force  in  building  a  new  life, 
in  bringing  the  Mongolian  people  closer  to  socialism.  This  friendship  is 
z  powerful  source  for  the  prosperity  of  socialist  Mongolia.  It  involves 
lively,  mutually  beneficial  contacts  among  the  broad  popular  masses,  and 
is  their  spiritual  wealth.  In  this  lies  its  essence^ and  greatness. 

Each  stage  in  Mongolia’s  history  and  her  friendship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  inalienable.  The  triumph  of  the  popular  revolution,  the  coun- 
'trv’s  passing  from  feudalism  to  socialism  and  the  deepening  process  of 
building  up  the  material  and  technical  base  of  socialism  are  a  concentra¬ 
ted  e.\pressioii  of  the  growing  strength  of  our  friendship,  of  its  ever  richer 

“The  Mongolian  and  Soviet  Coininunists,"  said  Zhainbyn  Batinun^, 
General  Secretarv  <.f  the  MPRP  CC.  in  his  speech  at  the  27th  CPSU 
Congress,  “have  been  bound  forever  by  the  coininon  ideals  and  goals  in 
the  ioint  struggle,  by  the  common,  inseverable  historic  destinies.  AH  this 
comprises  a  linn  fouiutalioii  of  our  traditional  fraternal  fnendstnp. 

With  every  new  stage  in  the  MPR's  development,  boviet-Moiigolian 
friendship  anil  cooi>eralioii.  as  vmhodied  in  today’s  socialist  reality,  enter 
a  new,  higher  level,  and  ever  new  creative  possibilitie.s  are  opened  up, 

which  fifrow  in  scope  and  dynamism.  ...  ,  r  •  j 

The  present  stage  in  the  development  of  Soviet-Mongolian  friendship 
and  cooperation  is  characterised  by  the  deepening  process  »  ‘h*;  t;"0‘ 
countries’  drawing  closer  together,  their  all-embracing  nature,  the  parti 
•cipation  of  whole  peoples,  their  rich  content  and  variety  of  forms,  their 
development  on  a  long-term,  perspective  basis. 

ternily  and  cooperation  involves  varied  spheres  of  socich  s  life,  such  a 
economic,  cultural,  scientific  and  technical.  j.- 

Social  practice,  aim  joint  labour  give  birth  to  new,  more  ,  effective 
forms  of  cooperation.  We  find  tlicm  through  col lectiw  efforts  ‘'“‘i  foS^f^cr 
determine  the  most  correct  ami  successful  way.s  of  bring  out  the  br 
Se^  ossibililies  and  reserves  of  our  rclationshi,K  l  ie  inost  promising 
and  olTeclive  one  is  establishing  and  develo|)mg  joint  enterprises.  Their 
important  mission  is  to  augment  Mongolia  s  economic  potential,  Ti^ther 
deepen  the  economic  irilcgratioii  of  the  two  countries,  enhance  the  ma 
ritv  of  the  Mongolian  working  class  and  educate  the  " 

the  siiiril  of  internationalism.  Mongolia  s  workers  and  specialists  learn 
to  m-  sicr  higli  tochiiologv  and  contemporary  methods  of  laliour  organisa- 

w,.rl<crs  " 

intcnialionai  work  collectives  provide  an  e.'cample  lor  the  PV^P 

nif  tlie  -ocialisi  wav  of  life  and  enable  them  to  get  to  know  the  be.st 

trail-  <<l  the  ‘'ovi.'t  man.  , 

Direct  link-  lieiw-eii  dcpariuuMit-.  l..c.il  ho.lics  ami  work  collectives 
play  an  important  part  in  liirther  .IceiH-iiing  Sovict  Mougohaii  friendship 
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and  ccHiporatioii.  TI\o\'  olTor  ^ood  opportiitulics  for  Iciirnirifj  and  applying 
•  riclt  Soviet  oxporienco  and  promote  l)roader  contacts  lietween  working 

people  from  botli  countries.  .  .  ■  i.  /-  i 

’  Referring  to  Soviet-Mongolian  relations,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  General 
Secretarx’  of  the  CPStJ  said  that  “participating  in  them  are  the  broa- 
dc-st  strata  of  working  people  united  i)y  the  comprehension  of  the  com¬ 
mon  historical  destinies  of  our  peoples,  by  the  feelings  of  mutual  liking 

and  respect.”  1 1.  u  u  • 

The  meeting  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  Zliambyn  Batmunkh,  held  m 
Moscow  in  August  198.''),  marked  a  new  stage  in  the  further  development 
of  fraternal  friendship  and  allround  cooperation  between  the  USSR  and 
the  MPR.  It  demonstrated  once  again  the  complete  unity  of  the  CPSUs 
and  MPRP’s  positions  and  views  on  all  questions,  and  reaffirmed  their 
joint  resolve  to  continue  to  consolidate  and  expand  our  friendship  and 
allround  cooperation.  The  meeting  produced  ,  historic  document  the 
Long-Term  Programme  of  the  Development  of  Lconomic  and  Scientific 
and  Technical  Cooperation  Between  the  USSR  and  the  MPR  for  the  Pe¬ 
riod  tip  to  the  Year  2000.  This  programme  raises  Soviet-Mongolian  rela¬ 
tions  to  a  higher  level  and  outlines  a  perspective  for  socialist  Mongolia, 
its  new  image  on  the  threshold  of  the  21st  century.  The  elaboration  of 
the  programme  has  become  possible  at  the  present-day  stage  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  Mongolia  and  Soviet-Mongolian  relations.  They,  in  fact,  have 
produced  this  form  of  cooiieration.  ,  .  ,  .  ^ 

The  progrcumnc  is  closoK’  litikod  with  the  recently  adopted  Compre¬ 
hensive  Programme  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Progress  in  the  CMEA 
Member-States  for  the  l^M'icjd  up  to  the  \oar  2000.  I  he  MPRP  and  Mon¬ 
golian  government  higlily  praised  this  programme  aimed  at  resolving  the 
truly  revolutionary  task  of  achieving  the  highest  level  of  science,  techno¬ 
logy  and  production  iii  llie  basic  areas  of  scientific  and  technical  progress 
and  therebv  enhancing  considerably  the  international  positions  of  the 
world  socialist  community.  The  Comprehensive.  Programme  includes  a 
special  provision  regarding  a  speedier  levelling  o!  the  economic’  perfor¬ 
mance  oi  the  MPR  with  that  of  the  other  fraternal  countries. 


^  oday  they  refer  lo  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  as  a  “country  that 
I  iias  leaped  over  centuries’’.  And  rightly  so.  Some  60 -odd  years  ago  feu¬ 
dalism  reigned  supreme  in  Mongolia,  foreign  trading  and  usury  capital 
held  key  positions  in  her  eeonornw  and  primitive  nomadic  cattle-breeding 
was  virtually  the  only  economic  sector.  Following  the  popular  revolution 
in  1921.  Mongolia,  in  a  historically  sliort  period,  has  turned  into  an  agra¬ 
rian-industrial  count rv  engaged  in  the  succ'cssfu!  building  of  socialism. 
This  ha<  become  possible  thanks  to  the  sellless  work  of  the  Mongolian 
people,  the  wise  lea(lershi|)  of  the  MPRP.  aiul  tlie  international  assistance 
and  support  of  the  fraternal  socialist  countries,  above  all  the  Soviet 
Ihrion. 

1  bidcM*  tiu'  h'adership  of  tlu'  .V\oiignlian  l\'ople’s  Revolutionary  Party 
wllieh  follows  l.eniiiism,  the  Mongolian  people  have  made  the  historic 
transition  from  feudalism  to  sociaiism,  bypassing  the  capitalist  stage  of 
development.  This  would  have  been  out  of  the  t|ut'stion.  had  the  MPR 
not  reliect  (.»ii  the  class  alliance  and  com()rohensive  coo(K‘rali()n  with  the 
USSR,  ihe  first  socialist  coimtrv.  Friendship  and  brotherhood  with  the 
^:PSI:,  with  tlie  Soviet  Union,  with  the  heroic  Soviet  people  are  the  grea¬ 
test  aehieveineni  of  the  Mongolian  workiiig^people.  Ihe  entire  develop- 
inent  of  Mongolia  is  ciosely  linked  up  with  the  establishment  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  Soviet-Mongolian  relations  initiated  l)y  the  great  leader  and 
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teacher  of  working  people  all  over  l'-*f?^'ndary 

lA^Hpr  nf  th^  Monsfoiii^n  peoples  revolution,  Sukne  rSalor.  n  .  . 

The  Agreement  on  the  Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations 

J^iple  for  developing  a, KlstrnlgthcMin  fralornal  Ir.endsh,,.  between  the 
aa"v  0d“iH  st£in?Leni„  received  the  Mongolian  delegation  at 

^  hv  J\\TrP  ^  ^  This  is  how  Soviet-Mongo  laa 

3=  “«i"  S?  .5  Si'S- 

of  the  Mongolian  people.  fVtnhor  Socialist  Revolution. 

MoigolXvwoHdiiV'peop^^^  rose  up 

cial  liberation.  That  struggle  was^headed  ^^^^^'^^e^ple-s' Re- 

voTliriVo4ht'«Vesen»dn^^^^^ 

Inse^rlble  part  oTJ^e'  worid  -^ESnlf^nd^ 

^:uSM™gMiJ,r;i:.e^i:^..'’hid;op^ 

woA  of  the  woJld  socialist  ‘community.  This  phenomenon  lends  special 

historic  significance  to  Sovuot-Mongohan  cooperation.  ^  _  ^ 

Friendship_  and  cooperation  were 

les  have  survived  manv  ■  ,,es  'shed  on  the  battlefield. 

Srenthip'^  w  ith  t  S<nfet\.lnion  strengthened  Mongolia’s  sovereignty 

'ind  enhanced  her  international  prestige.  i-  \j  u,- 

ana  ennancLu  c,.vi,vt  AAono-oMan  relations  were  legalised  b\ 

'  .e  ^r ‘^fy  'Srr  - 

HrSicSr'c  -s; 

ment,  elTecting  furtliei  ‘  f  0,^,  WPRP's  strategic  policy  of 

trv.  and  ensuring  c^omplete  v'ctore  for  th  ^  bvna^sing  the  capitalist 
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the  cultural  revolution,  ensured  the  triumph  of  the  socialist  relations  of 
production  in  the  economy,  and  turned  Mongolia  into  an  agrarian-indust¬ 
rial' state. 

In  1966,  another  treaty  was  concluded— the  Treaty  of  Friendship, 
Cooperation  and  Mutual  Assistance  Between  the  USSR  and  the  MPR. 
By  that  time  Mongolia  had  entered  a  new  phase  in  her  development,  when 
the  building  of  the  material  and  technical  base  of  socialism  neared  its 
completion.  The  treaty  rellected  qualitative  changes  in  Mongolia’s  inter¬ 
nal  life  and  international  position.  This  document  opened  up  a  new  histo-  • 
rical  perspective  in  expanding  and  deepening  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Mongolia.  Our  two  countries  reaffirmed  their  resolve  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  consolidate  their  unbreakable  traditional  friendship,  develop 
allround  cooperation  and  fraternal  mutual  assistance  on  the  principle  of 
socialist  internationalism.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Mongolia  agreed  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  and  deepen  economic,  scientific  and  technological  con¬ 
tacts  both  bn  a  bilateral  basis  and  within  the  framework  of  multilateral 
cooperation  between  socialist  countries,  including  within  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (CMEA),  and  to  expand  scientific,  cultu¬ 
ral  and  other  ties. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Mongolia  were  pioneers  in  establishing  and 
developing  socialist  inter-state  relations.  They  were  the  first  to  put  into 
practice  many  new  forms  of  cooperation,  later  to  be  widely  used  in  rela¬ 
tions  between  other  socialist  countries.  Alongside  joint  enterprises,  these 
forms  of  cooperation  include  coordination  of  economic  development 
plans,  direct  contacts  between  ministries  and  departments,  direct  friendly 
ties  between  Soviet  autonomous  republics,  regions  and  towns  and  Mongo¬ 
lian  aimaks  (settlements)  and  towns,  and  some  other  forms  and  areas  of 
cooperation,  ensuring  continuous  expansion  and  deepening  of  mutually 
beneficial  and  elTective  ties  between  the  two  fraternal  countries. 

The  allround  economic  cooperation  and  disinterested  internationalist 
assistance  of  the  fraternal  socialist  countries,  primarily  the  Soviet  Union, 
play  an  important  part  in  developing  Mongolia's  national  economy  and 
fulfilling  the  economic  tasks  set  by  the  I8th  Congress  of  the  MPRP. 

Mongolia's  entering  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  in 
1962  turned  a  new  page  in  her  relations  with  other  socialist  countries. 
This  opened  up  new  opportunities  for  Mongolia  to  expand  economic  coope¬ 
ration  on  a  multilateral  basis  within  the  framework  of  the  international 
socialist  division  of  labour.  .4  new  era  began  for  the  socialist  community 
when  in  1971  the  25th  CMEA  Session  adopted  the  Comprehensive  Prog¬ 
ramme  for  Further  Deepening  and  Improvement  of  Cooperation  and  De¬ 
velopment  of  Socialist  Economic  Integration  of  CMEA  Member-Countries. 
The  programme  provided'  the  necessary  requisites  for  accumulating  coope¬ 
ration  experience  in  various  fields  of  the  national  economy  of  the  CMEA 
members,  drawing  up  five-year  plans  for  multi-faceted  integration,  elabo¬ 
rating  long-term  target  programmes  and  improving  (he  rnctllods  of  integ¬ 
ration. 

The  Comprehensive  Programme  for  the  Development  of  Socialist  Eco¬ 
nomic  Integration  and  the  long-term  target  programmes  of  cooperation 
provide  for  help  to  .Mongolia  in  tackling  many  vital  economic  problems. 
These  include  measures  lo  accelertite  Mongolia's  economic  development 
and  increase  her  econenuie  efficiency,  particularly  by  \v;iy  i)f  jointly  buil¬ 
ding  and  running  industri.al  and  other  projects  in  Moiigoiia  with  financial, 
material  and  technical  assistance  rendered  by  other  CME.\  countries,  pro¬ 
viding  assistance  in  bringing  earlier  built  projects  up  to  rated  capacity, 
providing  easy-terrn  credits,  rendering  assistance  in  developing  mineral 
and  forest  i;esources,  science  and  technology,  applying  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  cfchievernetiis  in  production,  training  national  personnel,  and 
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raising  tlie  skills  of  workers  and  engineers.  Specitically,  between  1981  and 
1985  niaiiv  econoinicallv  important  i)rojects  in  agriculture,  forestry,  con¬ 
sumer  and  food  industries,  civil  engineering,  transport  and  coininunica- 
tion,  and  the  mining  industry  were  built  or  expanded  in  Mongolia  with 
technical  and  economic  assistance  from  the  Soviet  l.hiipn  and  otliei  >ncia- 

list  countries.  '  -  ,  ,  ... 

The  Soviet  Union  assisted  Mongolia  in  building  and  comimssimimg 
340  major  agricultural,  industrial  and  cultural  projects  during  the  Se¬ 
venth  Five-Year-Plan  period.  Major  joint  ventures,  such  as  the  Erdenet 
Ore-Mining  and  Processing  Plant,  the  first  stage  of  the  Ileat  and  Power 

Plant-4  in  Ulan  Bator  and  the  Baganur  Open-Pit  Coal  Mine  were  com¬ 

missioned  during  the  past  four  years,  as  well  as  carpet  and  food  tacto- 
ries  in  the  town  of  lircienot,  a  ccrainics  factory,  a  houso-biiilcliiig  nlaiit, 
knitted-wear  and  sj)inning  factories  in  Ulan  Bator,  and  irri^atioti 

systems.  In  addition,  manv  thousands  of  square  metres  of  housing  and 

numerous  cultural  amenities  were  built  during  the  past  iivc-year-plan 

Direct  contacts  between  Soviet  republics  and  regions  and  Mongoiian 
aimaks,  between  towns,  ministries,  deiiartments,  economic,  scientitic  and 
cultural  establishments  are  of  major  importance.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  sharply  increase  the  introduction  of  advanced  production  methods  ana 
carry  through  measures  to  increase  output,  conserve  inaterial  resources 

and  improve  production  techniques.  , 

Most  importantly,  Soviet-Mongolian  relations  have  always  been  based 
on  the  principles  (it  equality  anil  mutual  benefit.  This  is  borne. out  by 
steadily  increasing  trade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  AAongolia.  fhe 
Soviet  Union  accords  considerable  assistance  in  developing  Mongolia  s. 
industry  and  agriculture  by  delivering  machinery  and  equipment  and 
various  consumer  goods.  Tiic  scale  of  border  trade  is  expariding  ami  its 

structure  improving.  . 

The  19th  MPRP  Congress  held  in  Atay  198()  became  an  important 
milestone  in  Alongolia’s  history.  The  congress  summed  up  tin.'  eiideavcnirs 
of  the  party  and  people  over  the  period  since  tlie  18th  Party  (>ongress  aiic 
set  new  economic  and  social  objectives  to  be  achieved  by  the  countrs  in 
near  future.  The  Congress  was  held  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  growing 
political  and  creative  activity  of  the  Mongolian  working  people. 

During  the  course  of  active  preparations  tor  the  19th  AAPRP  Congress 
and  following  it,  the  AAongoiian  people  spoke  with  sincere  gratitude  ot 
the  connection  between  their  achievements  and  successes  and  uie  trieiic - 
ship  and  fraternity  of  the  CPSIJ  and  Soviet  people,  a  friendship  and 
fraternity  that  elates  back  to  Lenin  and  Sukhe-Bator.  Lenin  s 
advice  that  the  onlv  correct  path  for  the  working  jieople  of  Mongolia  was 
the  struggle  for  state  and  economic  independence  in  alliance  with  the 
workers  and  peasants  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  Sukhe-Bator  s  directive  that 
the  working  .>eople  in  .Wongolia  and  in  Soviet  Russia  shorn 
be  the  pillars  f  'r  the  exi.Mcnce  and  prosperity  ot  the  .Yfongolian  state,  ha¬ 
ve  been  corroborated  by  Mongolia's  postrevolutionary  history  and  suc¬ 
cesses  in  rajud  and  comprehensive  social  progress,  ^ 

Mongolia  s.uccessfullv  develops  her  economic  ties  with  the  fraternal 
socialist  countries,  the  (.:AfEA  members,  which  (u-ovide  sizable  assistance 
in  building  socialism  in  Ihe  MPR.  .Spt'cilically,  during  tne  beventh  Live- 
A'ear-Plan  period,  llungarv  helped  recoiislruct  the  .Soiigmo  biochemK  als 
lactorv  and  the  Kharkhorin  llour-milL  and  to  modernise  and  .i* 

garment  factory  in  (dan  Bator.  With  the  technical  assistance  o  Bulga¬ 
ria,  the  recoiislruclion,  modernisation  and  expansion  (if  the  Darkhan 
sheepskin  and  fur-coat  taciorv  was  coinpldcd  In  lh84  and  a  brickvv(.)!ks 
was  huilt  in  the  bAvn  of  .Miak  The  ODR  provides  technical  and  economic 
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assistiirice  in  building  up  production  capacities  for  industrial  meat  pro¬ 
cessing,  in  recoiistructing  the  canned  meat  factory  and  expanding  the 
fodder  plant  in  Ulan  Bator.  Poland  assists  in  building  granulated-fodder 
workshop  at  the  Arkliust  fodder  facility,  a  non-woven  cloth  plant  in  Ulan 
Bator  with  a  1,600  ton  annual  output,  a  silicate  brickworks  in  Choibalsan 
and  a  wood-working  complex  in  Ulan  Bator,  Czechoslovakia  assists  in 
reconstructing  the  tannery  and  biiilditig  a  new  shoe  factory  in  Ulan  Ba¬ 
tor.  Romania  helped  cornmission  a  furniture  and  cardboard  factory  in 
Ulan  Bator.  The  immense  economic  and  technical  assistance  rendered  by. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  community  countries  has  resulted 
in  qualitative  shifts  in  the  structure  of  Mongolia’s  economy,  which  beco- 
jnes  increasingly  industry-oriented.  Industry,  construction,  transport  and 
communication  are  developing  at  an  increasing  rate. 

The  imperialists  and  their  accomplices,  such  as  nationalists  and  revi¬ 
sionists  of  eyery  stripe  sCek  to  undermine  the 'fraternal  friendship  and 
cooperation  of  the  socialist  countries.  They  try  to  slander  relations  bet¬ 
ween  our  countries  and  undermine  and  weaken  their  cooperation.  The 
•imperialist  propaganda  and  revisionists  attempt  to  oppose  proletarian, 
socialist  iriternatioiuilism  to  the  equality,  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  the  socialist  community  countries.  For  this  reason  the  socialist  count¬ 
ries'  cooperation  in  the  struggle  for  peace  and  security  takes  on  added 
irnporiance.  The  unconquerable  iniglil  of  the  socialist  community  may  be 
the  only  real  guarantee  of  the  economic  and  political  independence  of 
each  socialist  country. 

Today  the  socialist  countries  have  sufficiently  drawn  closer  together. 
Tliey  successfully  cooperate  in  various  fields  of  economy,  culture  and 
science:  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  has  outlined  gui¬ 
delines  for  the  development  of  the  national  economies  of  various  socialist 
countries,  which  makes  it  possible  to  make  better  use  of  the  natural  and 
geographic  conditions,  the  economic  potential  and  historical  traditions 
•of  each  country.  National  economic  development  plans  are  coordinated, 
and  the  specialisation  and  cooperation  deepened.  At  the  same  time  genui¬ 
ne  equality  and  independence  are  ensured  within  the  socialist  community 
for  each  member-state.  Guided  by  the  principles  of  full  equality,  mutual 
beiiefil  and  comradely  assistance,' tlie  socialist  stales  comprehensively 
improve  their  economic,  political  and  cultural  cooperation,  which  is  in 
keeping  witli  the  interests  of  each  socialist  country  and  the  socialist  com- 
muiiily  as  a  whole. 

The  acceleration  of  scientific  and  technical  progress  also  calls  for  fur¬ 
ther  consolidation  of  cooperation  between  socialist  countries.  Given  the 
present-day  rates  of  development  of  science  and  technology  requiring  ever 
new  and  more  complex  instruments  and  machines,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
individuarcountries  to  ensure  independently  the  necessary  personnel  /of 
designers,  rneaiis  and  materials  for  all  branches  of  the  national  economy. 

In  the  fmal  analysis,  the  socialist  countries  should  establish  relations 
and  distribute  tlio  |)roductive  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the  mini¬ 
ma]  amount  of  materialised  and  living  labour  to  be  spent  on  producing 
any  product  at  the  given  stage  of  production  development.  This  is  because 
tlie  high  productivity  (d*  labour  is  most  important  for  the  triumph  of  socia¬ 
lism  over  capitalism. 


Mongolia's  economic  cooperation  with  the  ^ocialist  community  countries 
i^  higlily  roultative.  It  e.\eris  the  most  benevolent  inlluence  on  all 
the  tiranches  of  her  national  economy  and  culture.  Not  all  of  the  explored 
natural  resources  can  be  deyeioped  profitably.  Moreover,  although  Mongo¬ 
lian  industry  ha^  been  devobiping  at  an  accelerated  pace  in  recent  years, 
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airriculturc  chicflv  livcslijck  (arming,  still  remains  the  main  branch  of 
the  Muntrvns  economy.  Neariy  hall  o(  the  gross 
duced  at  Lterprises  processing  agricultural  raw 

animal  and  vegetable  origin  account  for  some  70  per  cent  ot  m  s 

exoort  This  is  whv  the  material  and  technical  base  of  socialism 

golia  is  being  built  with  allround  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 

^^^^Fore^gn  Trade*^plays  a  decisive  role  in  moulding  an 
conmlex  and  positive  changes  in  Mongolia’s  economy.  This  trade  occu¬ 
pies  a  special^'lace  in  providing  the  national  economy  with  machines, 
lluipmeei  rawnind  othel  materials,  and  the 

sumer  goods,  it  plavs  an  important  part  m  saving  social  * 

specialising  in  producing  commodities  that  are  in  high  demand  on  ti 

IS  m  "rLt'"Tf.™o  ihcmclo  tl.c  |.n.<lucts  'i';2>'UroTSo'SS 
ff^nn  and  mining  industries,  horeign  trade  accounts  lor  over  du  per  cei  i 

Kohgol" 'rmrli"  n»l  income.  Almost  90  l-n',  JJ  JJX 

dements  in  means  of  production  are  met  through  T  fi 

acSit  for  mme  than  60  per  cent  in  her  retail  trade.  Mongolia  is  h  th, 
cmnncr  the  CME  \  membcr-states  as  regards  the  per  capita  volume  of  to 
?eTgnladl™  ay.  exports  and  imports  in  jt, St  19  days  e,ual 

hpr  trnde  for  the  wliole  ot  1940,  in  tonns  cn  niont.\.  ^  riAtyA 

A  basis  for  it  steady  growth  of  Mongolia's  foreign  trade  is  pro 
hv  increasl  in  her'e.xport  potential  ensured  by  the  .development  of 
rve<;tnrl-  farmin'^  and  the  f^rowth  of  its'  marketability,  and  also  b>  the 
SSneT^^^  aioUdrSion  of  cxporl-onented  Indns.ries  ^^suem  as 

the 

.  rnt'fSoUe^^^^^^  i”  international  socialist 

Over  the  past  five  years  Sngdia 'include 

.  Mongolia  has  incrca.-ea  44  jKi  lhii.  eatno- 

non  itnms  Air  tltesc  gookls  are  verv  iiii])oi  taut  lor  the  ^  - 

lonff-term  trade  agreement  in  good  laith.  .  .  E  E 

cteals  some'S.SiS  i;:ns”ol;s,,g,.,r,  260  million  metres  ot  cotton 

^nni-ir  r^-Sh?;' dS' 

histry  of  Sm-ietotlonsolian  coopcrmi.m.  They  arc  a  graphic  evidence  of 
their  steady  upward  Muiwineni, 
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Tlu'  l()nK-toiMn  proi^i-iiiinno  has  set  forth  lluM>ri()rity  areas  of  coopera-  ! 
tioii  11  stated  that  the  development  of  Mongolia  s  agriculture,  consumer, 
food  and  mining  industries  remained  the  most  important  strategic  tasK  j 
of  Soviet  assistance.  The  programme  provides  for  joint  measures  an  de-  | 
veloping  the  fodder  base  of  livestock  farming,  increasing  its  total  num-  •, 
ber  and  productivity,  making  more  intensive  use  of  farm  land  and  improv¬ 
ing  social  and  evervday  services  for  working  peasants.  , 

"  During  the  course  of  cooiieration  over  the  period  up  to  the  year  2UUU 
measures  will  be  taken  to  make  maximal  use  of  Mongolia  s  national, 
resources  in  the  context  of  the  international  socialist  division  of  labour. 

'  Referring  to  the  significance  of  the  long-term  programme,  Zhambyn 
Batmunkh.  General  Secretary  of  the  MPRP  Central  Committee  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Great  People’s  llural  Presidium,  said  that  it  would  be  instru¬ 
mental  ill  accelerating  the  development  of  Mongolia's  national  economy, 
raising  its  ofliciency  and  expanding  its  participation  in  socialist  econo- 

mic  integration.  '  .  ■  .  .t  i 

\  protocol  on  the  results  (jf  the  coordination  ol  the  national  econoinic 

development  plans  of  the  USSR  and  the  MPR  for  the  period  of  1986-1990 
was  signed  irt  Moscow  on  December  25.  t985.  The  document  defined  the 
priorilv  tasks  in  extending  Soviel-Mongolian  cooperation.  Specifically,  in 
the  economic  field,  Soviet  and  Mongolian  organisations  will  make  every 
effort  to  complete  projects  under  construction,  to  expand  and  reconstruct 
enterprises  and  farms  alreadv  in  operation  and  to  build  new  enterprises 
important  for  tackling  Mongolia’s  top-priority  economic  and  social  tasks. 

Taking  into  account  the  target  programme  for  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  improvement  of  food  supplies  for  the  people  of  Mongolia, 
special  importance  will  be  attached  to  further  developing  agriculture  and 
the  food  industry  through  consolidating  their  material  and  technical  ba¬ 
se  enhancing  the  fodder  base,  increasing  livestock  head  and  its  producti¬ 
vity  making  more  intensive  use  of  farm  land,  providing  conditions  for 
agriculturar  workers  staying  in  the  countryside,  increasing  their  skills 
and  resolving  a  number  of  social  problems  there.  Measures  will  be  taken 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  projects  built  with  Soviet  assi- 
■stsncc.  ■  ' 

As  compared  with  the  previous  five-year-plan  period,  trade  turnover 
between  the  USSR  and  the  MPR  is  to  increase.  The  Soviet  Union  will 
rfiarkedly  increase  the  export  of  cornmodities  intended  for  further  develop- 
'  ment  of  agricultural  production,  consumer,  food,  mining,  fuel  and  energy 
industries,  transport  and  other  sectors  of  Mongolia’s  economy.  The  export 
of  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  goods  will  also  go  up.  In  the  coming  five- 
year-^  the  share  of  the  mining  and  consumer  industries  in  Mongolia  s 
export  will  grow,  with  livestock  iiroducts  retaining  their  leading  position 

in  overall  exports.  ,  ,  .  •  i 

Between  1986  and  1990,  the  volume  of  economic  and  technical  coope- 
ration  between  the  USSR  and  the  .HPR  will  increase  some  20  per  ^en  . 
Nearly  420  projects  will  he  built,  ineluding  soiiie  80  facilities  to  be  built 
by  Soviet  organisations  on  the  terms  of  general  contracts  and  340  pro¬ 
jects  to  be  built  bv  Mongolian  organisations  willi  Soviet  technical  assi¬ 
stance.  The  Mongolian  share  is  increasing;  between  1981  and  J985,  it 
amounted  to  20.7  j'^er  cent,  whereas  between  1986  and  1990  it  will  reach 
32.8  per  cent  in  the  overall  volume  of  Soviet  economic  assistance.  The 
programme  is  intended  to  further  intensify  industrial  production,  make 
more  efficient  use  of  fixed  assets,  save  tliel  and  materials,  improve  the 

qualitv  of  output  and  increnso  the  rang/  of  goods.  ^ 

The  Agreement  Between  the  Goverfiments  of  the  USSR  and  the  MPR 
on  Economic  and  Scientific  and  Teehhical  Cooperation  for  1986-1990,  sig¬ 
ned  on  Januarv  15,  1986,  will  be  an  important  stage  ni  the  realisation 
of  the  Long-Term  Programme  of  Mongolian-Soviet  Cooperation. 
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During  the  course  of  the  new  five-year-plan  period,  Soviet-Mongolian 
economic  cooperation  will  he  aimed  at  resolving  Mongolia’s  priority  eco¬ 
nomic  tasks,  such  as  taking  measures  to  ensure  stable  dfve  op^ 
agriculture,  especially  livestock  farming,  improve  the  supply  of  ’oodstu  s 
and  consumer  goods'for  the  population,  insure  the  priority  growth  ot  the- 
mining  and  processing  industries  and  the  fuel  and  energy  complex,  con¬ 
solidate  the  construction  industry  and  enhance  the  country  s  export  P'>|^”- 
tial  The  number  of  projects  and  facilities  to  be  built  jointly  by  Mongolia 
and  Soviet  organisations  will  increase  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
period  between  1981  and  1985.  Special  importance  will  be  attached  to  the 
development  of  joint  production  enteriirises,  the  reconstruction,  cxpan- 
sion  and  modernisation  of  projects  in  operation  and  the  concentration  o 
effort  "ml  resources  ill  onler  to  co.iiplele  the  construction  of  projects 

already  in  the  process  of  being  built.  .  ^  ^ 

The  parties  have  agreed  on  a  broad  programme  ot  cooperation  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  non-in-oduction  sphere  and  also  in  resolving  social  problems^ 
Speciticallv,  the  Soviet  Union  will  provide  assistance  in  building  housing 
with  a  total  lloor  space  of  ovCr  one  million  siiuare  metres  with  cultural 
amenities  and  services,  training  facilities,  hospital 

Trade  turnover  between  the  two  countries  will  grow  more  than  aU  p 
cent  over  the  coming  five  years.  The  share  of  iniiiirig  output  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  will  increase  in  Mongolian  exports.  ^  ^  ^  _ 

Of  great  importance  is  the  further  improvement  ol  the  forms  of  eeo 
nomic  and  scientific  and  technical  cooperation  and  raising 
cv.  The  number  of  projects  to  be  built  by  Mongolian  organisations  with. 
Soviet  technical  assistance  will  increase.  At  the  same 
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programme  of  scientific  and  leclmical  progress  m 

tying  it  up  with  the  Cominelietisive  Programme  of  Suentific  and  Ttchni 
cal  Procn-e<s  in  the  C.WHA  Member-States  up  to  the  \ear  2000. 


T-he  tangible  results  of  Soviet-Mongolian  friendship  include  all  the  suc- 
Tcesses  which  determine  the  development  and  reality  ot  socialist  Mongo¬ 
lia;  the  multi-brmich  national  industry  based  on  the  latest  achmvements 
of  technology;  the  entire  industrial  centres;  socialist  mechanised  arg,ic 
?ure;  the  sStem  of  public  education  preparing  for  the  introduction  ot  a 
universal  complete  secondary  education;  the  achievements  of  nationa  cul¬ 
ture  and  art  which  make  llieir  contribution  to  he  f^asure-house  of  wo  Id 
socialist  culture;  the  development  of  all  branches  ol  modtirn  .st  tnee,  the 
rrttcipaU^^^^^  in  mternationil  joint  research,  including  the  Intercsmos 
Programme  and  the  space  tlight  of  a  Mongolian  citizen.  Over  pabt 
years  alone,  more  than  600  economic  projects,  including  150 
at  enterprises  have  been  built  in  Mongolia  with  Soviet  assistance.  Hiel 
aL  energy  mining,  consumer,  food,  metal-iirocessmg,  building  and  othu 
tndusTric's  trarispcnt  and  communications  have  been  established  and. 
rapidly  developed.  The  material  and  technical  base  ol  ^  3 

been  consolidated.  In  10»0,  Mongolia's  ONP  increased  . 

cent,  and  national  income  200  per  cent  as  compared  with  .  ■ 

assets  jumped  750  per  cent  over  the  same  period,  wh  le  the  gro^.-,  ^ 
dustrial  product  went  up  840  per  cent;  today,  one  week  >  industrial  out- 
nut  (‘{luals  that  of  tlu.‘  wliolc  of  1940.  ,  -  ^  "  . 

,As  the  tasks  of  socialist  cunstruclion  in  Mongolia 
complex,  the  potential  and  importance  (it  .Soviet-Moiigolian  trienuship 
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are  becoming  more  vivid,  their  scale  is  expanding,  their  content  is  gro¬ 
wing  richer,  the  forms  of  Soviet-Mongolian  cooperaticm  are  improving, 
and  its  constructive  role  in  the  life  of  society  is  growing.  lu 

The  present-dav  stage  of  friendship  and  cooperation  between  the 
USSR  and  the  MPR  is  characterised  liy  a  deepening  process  ol  draw¬ 
ing  closer  together  and  consolidation  in  all  spheres  of  social  develop¬ 
ment  embracing  ever  new  fields  of  the  socio-polilicai,  economic,  scientific 
and  technical,  and  cultural  life. 

The  new  high  level  and  effective  forms  (ff  this  co«)peraliuii  are  expres¬ 
sed  in  joint  efforts  to  resolve  major  economic  problems  in  deeper  produc- 
Uon  "-oLperatfon  »t.<l  ridior  cxpericacd- m  jouit  pla;;nmg. 

the  broad  exchange  of  experience,  mixed  economic  associations,  etc.  in 
link-up  of  Mongolia’s  central  energy  system  to  the  Soviet  energy  s\>tein 
was  a  major  step  toward  consolidating  the  country  s  energy  base. 

Joint  production  associations  and  enterprises  are  based 
inter-state  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  on  the  JO'^t^'^tour 

of  workers  of  the  twi)  countries.  They  are  models  for  introducing  new 
prospect  forms  of  cooperation  among  .socialist  countries.  Jointenterpn- 
sS  S  iif  special  value  because  the  joint  labour  ot  the  iraternal  peoples 
becomes  a  school  of  miitmil  assistance,  of  onr  peoples  drawing  closer 
together,  of  geiuiiiie  iiitcrnalioiialist  friLMidship  and 

m£  an  effective  factor  in  moulding  an  international  work  col lectue.  The 
Soviet  Union  provides  considerable 

sonncl  for  Mongolia’s  economy.  A  great  manv  high  y  skilled  Soviet  en¬ 
gineers  technicians  and  workers  work  at  industrial  enterprises  built 
with  Soviet  assistance.  They  share  their  rich  experience  in  mastering  pro¬ 
duction  techniques  witli  young  Mongolian  workers  and  help  tram  nation- 

Di’rSt"btsiness  contacts  between  various  ministries,  departments  eco¬ 
nomic,  scientific  and  teclmical.  and  ciiltural  organisations 
rr-unts,  between  settlements,  towns,  regions  and  republics  of  the  UbbH 
and  the  MPR.  contribiile  to  the  political  a.n.d  economic  consolidation  of 
both  countries,  to  the  iiitrodiieiion  of  high  technology  ami  modern  tech¬ 
niques  in  production,  to  raising  workers’  skills,  training  research  P^^son- 
STeni^n&s,  technicians  and  specialist.s.  to  locating  and  making  effec- 
Sve  use  of  nkural  resources,  and  to  educating  the 
the  sDirit  of  .socialist  patriotism  and  internationalism.  Evct  broader  mas¬ 
ses  of  working  people,  production,  cultural  and  scientific  communities 
are  being  drawn  into  expanding  cooperation.  Direct  ^ 

fiJternal  links  between  millions  of  people,  between  many  work  collecti¬ 
ves  in  both  countries  are  a  vivid  expression  the  objective  n«d  or 
their  drawing  closer  togetlier  and  coiisotidation  m  all  fields  of  s 

These  direct  contacts  make  it  possible  for  party  government,  public 
and  economic  organisations,  work  rollectivcs  and  iiKlividna;  working  ne 
and  women  to  excliaiige  experience  on  a  regular  basts. 

In  tackling  the  problems  of  building  socialism,  llie  working  Ihh>P  ^  of 
MonPoli-i  studv  ever  more  widelv  and  actively  the  experienee  oi  the  So- 
SSille  and  iJsJ  it  themselves,  .Specilicallv.  ever  wider  use  ,s  being 
made  of  the  programme  of  social  developmem  sponsored  by  work  col¬ 
lectives  in  Leliiiigrad.  the  Lvov  ^’o»M’rchcmsivc>  systein  uj  ou^ 
management,  and  the  comprehensive  ojffanisaiion  ol 
work  initialed  bv  the  collective  farmers  of  llie  Stavropol  rerntorj,  Some 
200  enterprises,  economic  organisations  and  service  establishments  work 
todav  following  the  Lvov  svstem.  fhe  Stavropol  inethod  is  btinj,  m 
by  almost  70  per  cent  Of  stale  farms  and  many 

Almost  half  the  work  teams  within  llie  system  of  Mongolia.  Mu  .  r. 
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of  Construction  and  Building  Materials  Industry  have  switched  over  to 
the  economic  management  method  popularised  by  the  prominent  Soviet 
builder  Nikolai  Zlobin.  They  do  56  per  cent  of  the  building  and  erec¬ 
tion  work  in  the  country. 

Each  step  in  cooperation  between  our  two  countries  makes  a  certain 
contriiuition  in  tlie  |orig-e.\isting  tradition  and  offers  new  possibilities 
for  its  deepening. 

The  friendly  meeting  between  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  CC 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  General  Secretary  of  the  MPRP  CC,  Chairman 
of  the  Great  People's  Mural  Presidium.  Zhambyn  Batntunkh  last  August 
in  Moscow  has  once  again  demonstrated  the  complete  unity  of  views  of 
the  two  fraternal  parties  and  countries  on  all  questions  of  bilateral  rela¬ 
tions  and  international  situation  and  opened  a  new  stage  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  allround  cooperation  between  our  countries,  as  well  as  the  broad 
perspective  for  its  development.  The  realisation  of  the  Long-Term  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  Development  of  Economic,  and  Scientific  and  Technical  Coope¬ 
ration  Between  the  USSR  and  the  MPR  for  the  Period  up  to  the  Year 
2000,  signed  during  the  meeting,  will  result  in  a  new  upsurge  of  the 
country's  economic,  and  scientific  and  technical  potential,  thus  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  building  of  the  material  and  technical  base  of  socialism  in 
Mongolia. 

Today’s  cooperation  between  the  USSR  and  the  MPR  bears  out  the 
idea  of  the  founders  of  Marxism-Leninism  to  the  effect  that  the  inner 
potential  of  socialist  countries  can  only  be  used  most  fully  and  effectively 
when  the  efforts  of  ail  the  fraternal  countries,  which  are  advancing  to¬ 
ward  a  common  goal,  arc  coordinated  and  pooled  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
assistance.  Unity  and  allround  cooperation  between  fraternal  countries 
provide  an  inexhaustible  .source  of  their  strength,  a  guarantee  for  their 
invincibility  and  for  their  further  aUroLitid  progress. 
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USSR-PRC  TRADE,  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  DISCUSSED 
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[Article  by  A.  P.  Kuznetsov] 

On  Jaiiuafy  1,  1986  an  atjrccrnent  betwc-cn  the  govi-rnmonts  of  the  L’SSR 
and  the  PRC  on  trade  turnover  and  payments  came  into  force.  Lasting 
till  1990,  this  first  ever  long-term  trade  deaf  in  the  history  of  Soviet-Chine- 
se  economic  relations  is  viewed  by  both  sides  as  a  major  success  brought 
about  by  inutual  efforts,  and  as  a  basis  for  further  ad\ance  in  bilateral 
trade. 

The  Treaty  on  Trade  and  Navigation,  signed  oir  April  23,  1958.  by  the 
governments  of  the  USSR  and  the  PRC  serves  as  the  juridical  basis  for 
Soviet-Chinese  trade  and  economic  relations.  In  particular,  the  treaty 
envisaged  that  "the  Contracting  Parties  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  tO' 
develop  and  strengthen  trade  relations  between  the  two  states  in  the  spirit 
of  friendly  cooperation,  mutual  assistance  on  the  basis  of  equality  and 
mutual  benefit”. '  With  this  aim  in  view  agreements,  including  long-term 
ones,  will  be  concluded  providing  for  the  development  of  trade  turnover 
in  step  with  the  demands  of  the  economies  of  the  two  countries.  It  was 
further  stated  that  “the  Contracting  Parties  grant  one  another  most-fa¬ 
voured-nation  status  in  all  questions  of  trade  and  navigation,  as  well  as 
in  other  kinds  of  economic  tics  between  the  two  states  .  “ 

The  Treaty  remains  valid  for  six  months  after  one  of  the  parties  decla¬ 
res  its  desire  to  terininate  it. 

Prior  to  1986.  the  specific  conditions  of  trade  operations  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  pricing  and  payments  were  determined  by  annual  intergovern¬ 
mental  trade  agreements.  Other  conditions  of  trade  exchanges  were  stipu¬ 
lated  by  the  April  10,  1957  document.  "The  General  Terms  of  Trade  Deli¬ 
veries  from  the  I'SSR  to  the  PRC  and  from  the  PRC  to  the  USSR  .  which 
set  conditions  and  timing  of  deliveries,  assessment  of  quantity  and  quality 
of  commodities,  their  packing  and  marking,  notifications  of  shipment,  rules 
of  payments,  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  each  side,  as  well  as  the 
procedure  of  applying  sanctions  and  submitting  claims  for  delivery  viola¬ 
tions,  etc.  ■  ,  . 

Several  periods  are  casiK*  disceriu'd  in  the  histoi\  oi  trade  and  econo¬ 
mic  relations  bedween  the  .Soviet  Ijiiion  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  The  first  began  with  the  formation  of  the  PRC  and  ended  in  1960. 
That  period  was  characterised  bv  close  friendship  and  allround  coopera¬ 
tion  betwc'en  the  PRC  atui  the  i'SSR.  F'aced  with  the  complicated  tasks 
of  restoring  and  develoiiing  its  national  economy,  the  young  Republic  was 
rendered  coinprcdicMtsive  a.ssistancc'  in  sociaii.st  construction  b\  the  Soviet 
Union.  Their  trade  lurnover  in  19.59  reached  a  record  level  of  1.849  min 

rubles.  ,  i  ,  • 

The  second  period  (1960-1970)  was  marked  by  a  substantial  drop  in 
Soviet-Chiru'.^c'  trade'  and  c'conomic  coopertition,  a  rc'sult  not  onlv^  of  do¬ 
mestic  economic  factors  ;ind  natural  disaster.s,  but  also  of  tensions  in 
relations  between  tluaii.  llie  most  drastic  slide  in  Soviet-Chinese  trade  oc- 

'  So-..’ie>-Chinr.<c  Rrlaiioii^.  19 17 ■  I9r)7.  Collection  of  Documents.  .Ntoscow.  1959,. 
p.  396  (in  IhissiaiO- 
■•1  Ibid.,  p.  397 
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.currecl  from  1966  to  1970  coupled  with  a  complete  suspension  of  economic, 
rscientific  and  technical  cooperation.  'Iracle  turnover  between  the  USSR  and 
theT^C  hit  bottom  in  1970  at  a  level  of  42  min  rubles,  i.  e.,  44  times  below 

the  1959  figure.  ,  ,  ,  . 

From  50  per  cent  in  1959,  the  share  of  the  USSR  in  China  s  foreign 
trade  dropped  to  7.3  per  cent  in  1960  and  to  a  mere  1.8  per  cent  in  1970. 

The  1970s  can  be  viewed  aS  a  third  period  in  the  development  of  Soviet- 
Chinese  trade  and  economic  relations,  marked  by  a  tendency  to  stabilise 
trade  exchanges  at  a  level  of  200-300  mhi  rubles  with  a  relative  balance 
in  mutual  deliveries.  ^  ' 

The  dynamics  of  Soviet  Chinese  trade  during  1951-1980  (in  five-year 
periods)  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table  (in  ruin  rubles) 


Years 

Category 

191)1  - 
19i31) 

I9r)«- 
1  900 

1  9()()  • 

1  970 

1970^  ' 

1980 

1070-1980 
in  %  of 
\  95 (M  900 

1976-1980 
in  %  of 
1960-1970 

Trade  turnover 

5,112 

7.214 

.562 

1,551 

21.5 

276.0 

.Exports 

2,915 

3.:M5 

303 

807 

24.3 

266 . 3 

imports 

2,197 

,3,898 

2.59 

744 

19.1 

287.3 

As  the  table  shows,  during  1976- 1980  Soviet-Chincse  trade,  though  far 
below  the  record  level  of  1956-1960,  was  already  three  times  greater  than 

the  lowest  level  of  1966-1970.  ,  .  .  c  ,l. 

The  volume  of  Soviet-Chinese  trade  reached  by  the  heginning  of  the 
11th  Five-Year-Plan  period  was  far  below  the  possibilities  and  demands 
-of  such  neighbouring  giants  as  the  USSR  and  the  PRC.  A  fuller  use  of 
these  potentials  promised  a  faster  and  more  stable  growth  of  trade  turnover 
which  would  be  in  the  long-term  interests  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 


peoples.  ..Ill 

As  a  result  of  mutual  efforts  and  mutual  interest,  the  sides  reached 

agreement  on  the  necessity  of  turther  growth  of  trade  between  the  USSR 
and  the  PRC.  This  agreement  was  translated  itito  reality  during  the  11th 

Five-Year-Plan  period,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table. 


Dynamics  of  Soviet-Chincse  trade  in  1981-1985  (in  min  rubles)'' 


Y  oars 

Category 

j  1981 

198  2 

1988  , 

:  198T 

1985 

:1985 

against 

1981 

Traae  turnover 

Exports 

Imports 

176.8 

82.6 

94.2 

j 

223.5 

120.1 

103.4 

488.2 

255.6 

232.6 

977.8 

467.9 
.509,9 

1.605 

779 

826 

•  .  1 

9. 1  times 
9.4  times 
8.8  times 

Trade  turnover  from  1981  to  1985  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
grew  at  a  fast  rate.  In  1984  it  was  5.5  times  greater  than  m  1981  and  in 
1985,  with  a  volume  worth  1,600  million  rubles,  it  showed  a  64  per  cent 

‘"‘^Conm^cial  ties'are  mutually  beneficial  and  help  to  develop  the  econo¬ 
mies  and  raise  the  living  standards  of  both  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 

peoples. 


^  ror(iif:fn  Trodt*  of  the  USSR.  Shitislical  yoarl){)o!<s. 
*  Ibidem. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  been  supplying  China  with  machines  and  equip¬ 
ment,  including  civil  aircraft,  automobiles,  agricultural  madhinery,  naming, 
electric  power  and  textile  cquiimieiit,  as  well  as  various  raw--materials 
and  chemical  commodities,  building  materials  and  other  kinds  of  industrial 
production:  rolled  steel  and  piiies,  timber,  cement,  glass  ie';5l>‘zers,  etc. 
The  share  of  machinery,  equipment  and  trans^port  Jacilities  in  198o 

reached  31.3  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  exports  to  the  PRC.  The  de  ve- 

red  to  China  37;r)()()  ears  and  lorries,  6  aircraft,  10  helicopters,  20  rnillion 
rubles’  worth  of  automobile  and  aircraft  spare  i)arts,  and  large  amounts 

of  coalmining,  oildrilling  and  textile  equipment.  ^  f 

For  its  part,  in  1985  Cliina  supplied  the  USSR  with  the  products  of 
its  mining  industry  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  textiles  and  various  indust¬ 
rial  consumer  goods.  ,  .  u  o.i-wT 

High  on  the  list  among  them  are:  automobile  storage  batteries,  tung¬ 
sten  concentrate,’ talcum  powder,  colophony,  and  other  types  o  industrial 
raw  materials,  cereals  and  oil  bearing  seeds,  meat  and  meat  products, 
fruits,  tea,  cooking  salt,  cotton,  raw-silk,  variou.s  labrics,  knitted,  sewn  and 
fur  Gfoods,  foot-wear  and  other  consiurier  products. 

In  1982  the  USSR  and  the  PRC  reached  agreement  on  the  resurnption 
of  across-the-bordor  trade  contributing  to  the  increase  in  the  overall  tur¬ 
nover.  In  1983  such  trade  was  resumed  between  Soviet  Far  pastern  regions 
via  V/O  (Soviet  Foreign  Trade  Organisation)  Dalmtorg  and  the  PRC  pro¬ 
vince  of  Meilongjiang  and  the  Autonomous  Region  of  Inner 
trade  companies  there.  Its  volume  amounted  to  6.3  min 
15.6  min  in  1984  and  24.2  min  m  1985.  In  should  be  noted  that  jn  the 
1960s  the  maximum  volume  of  across-tho-border  trade  between  the  UbsK 
and  the  PRC  reached  only  5  min  rubles  a  year.  \  ,  .  j  u  f 

Agreement  was  also  reached  on  starting  across-the-border  trade  bet- 
weerlThe  Kazakh,  Kirghiz,  Tajik,  Turkmen,  Uzbek  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  the  Altai  and  Krasnoyarsk  Territories,  and  the^  Kemerovo  Region  o 
the  USSR,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlio  Autono^ 

■  the  PRC,  on  the  other,  via  V/O  Vostokintorg  and  the  PRC 
company  SUAR.  The  agreement  was  documented  through  an  exchange  of 

letters  as  of  January  23,  1986.  ^  m.imino' 

Soviet  across-tho-border  deliveries  to  China  are 
materials,  fertilizers,  agricultural  implements,  motorq'clcs  .^ejngerators, 
washing  machines  and  ottier  cons  inner  goods  in  exchange 
meat  products,  fruits,  fabrics,  sewing,  knitted  and  fur  goods,  footwear  and 

''^^'The^'devdoJmcnS  kind  of  trade  is  to  the  advantage  of  both  sides; 
it  makes’  for  a  greater  variety  of  goods  in  retail  trade,  and  strengthens 
and  normalises  relations  between  the  two  countries,  paving  the  way  fo 
better  understanding  and  goodneighbourliness  e 

The  resumption  in  1983  of  automobile  shipments  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
foreign  trade  cargoes  towards  Xinjiang  tlirough  the  border 
point!  of  Khorgos  and  Turugart  with  an  annual  volume  of  150,000  tons  is 
S  positWe  eveiTt  that  promotes  the  development  of  Soviet-Chmese  trade. 
Fresh  iimetus  wa-s  given  to  the  development  of  trade  and  economic 
.  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Clnna  by  the 
agreements  condiided  during  the  visit  of  Ivan  Arkhipov, 
ofthe  USSR, Council  of  iVlinisters  to  China  ni  late  984,  made  at  th^^^ 
tation  of  the  PRC^  govertunctit.  During  Ins  talks  with  Yao  Yilin,  Vice 
mier  of  the  PRC  State  (:ouncil,  and  other  PRC 
-  wore  reached  between  the  governments  of  the  USSR  and  int  FKy  ana 
signed  in  Peking;  on  economic  and  technological  ^rhfnese 

arid  technical  cooperation  and  on  the  establishment  o  *1  f 
commission  on  economic,  trade,  and  scientific 

The  three  agreements  are  to  be  in  etfect  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  with 
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an  automatic  prolongation  of  five  years  if  neither  side  declares  its  desire- 
to  terminate  them  up  to  six  months  in  advance  of  their  scheduled  expiration. 

The  first  two  agreements  envisage  cooperation  in  the  elaboration,  ex¬ 
change  and  transfer  of  technology  and  techniques  of  production,  designing, 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  industrial  enterprises  and 
other  projects,  an  exchange  of  technical  services,  deliveries  of  equipment, 
and  materials,  the  training  of  technicians,  exchanges  of  scientific  and 
technical  delegations,  individual  scholars  and  specialists,  exchanges  of 
scientific  and  technical  information  and  documentation,  samples  of  pro¬ 
ducts  and  materials,  know-how  and  licenses,  the  holding  of  scientific  and 
technical  symposiums,  conferenc\es,  etc.  . 

The  Soviet-Chinese  Commission  on  economic,  trade  and  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation,  co-chaired  by  respective  Deputy  Prime  Ministers, 
is  to  monitor  the  fulfillment  of  the  agreements,  to  prepare  proposals  aimed 
at  promoting  a  stable  development  of  economic,  trade  and  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation,  and  mutual  deliberation  of  measures  for  further 
expansion  of  cooperation.  As  noted  by  Soviet  and  Chinese  leaders,  the 
realisation  of  these  agreements  will  promote  economic  constructioti,  the 
raising  of  liviiig  standards  in  botli  countries,  and  will  create  a  climate 
conducive  to  tlie  deepening  of  understanding  and  trust  between  the  USSR 
and  the  PRC. 

During  their  talks  in  Peking  the  sides  came  to  the  conclusion  that  with 
this  .substantially  increased  volume,  the  hitherto  existing  practice  of  sign¬ 
ing  annual  agreements  on  trade  turnover  and  payments  was  no  longer  in 
keeping  with  the  prospective  further  trade  expansion.  Therefore  it  was 
agreed  to  sign  in  1985  corresponding  documents  on  trade  and  economic 
cooperation  on  a  long-term  basis. 

The  July  1985  official  visit  of  Yao  Yilin,  Vice-Premier  of  the  PRC  State 
Council  to  the  USSR,  made  at  the  invilation  of  the  Soviet  government, 
resulted  in  the  signing  of  a  Soviet-Chinese  Agreement  on  trade  turnover 
and  payments  in  1986-1990  and  an  Agreement  on  economic  and  tecluiical 
cooperation  in  the  construction  and  I'cconstruction  of  industrial  [)iojects 
in  the  PRC. 

These  documents  stipulate  the  annual  expansion  of  mutual  deliveries 
of  goods  until  1990,  and  determine  industrial  and  other  projects  in  the 
PRC  to  be  built  or  reconstructed  with  Soviet  aid. 

The  preamble  to  the  agreefneiit  on  trade  turnover  and  payments  in 
1986-1990  states  that  the  governments  of  the  USSR  and  the  PRC  have 
agreed  to  sign  the  present  agreements,  tiaving  noted  the  growth  of  trade 
turnover  between  the  two  countries  in  recent  years  and  with  the  aim  of 
creating  conditions  for  its  stable  development,  proceeding  from  the  piin- 
ciples  of  equality  and  mutual  benelit,  guided  by  the  desire  to  put  drade 
exchanges  between  the  two  countries  on  a  long-term  basis  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  economies  of  both  countries. 

Article  1  of  the  agreement  says  that  “both  goverrurients  will  in  good 
faith  study  and  take  decisions  on  proposals  that  could  he  made  by  one  of 
them  for  the  purpose  ol  attaitiing  closer  trade  and  economic  relations  bet¬ 
ween  the  two  countries.’’ 

The  agreement  stipulates  that  mutual  deliveries  oi  goods  botweou  the 
USSR  and  the  PRC  in  1986-1990  be  carried  out  in  compliance  with  tiie 
lists  of  goods  attached  to  agreement  that  fortn  its  integral  part. 

These  lists  of  categories  and  quantities  of  goods  can  be 
mutual  agreements,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  and  possibilities  oi 
both  countries  when  signing  annual  protocols  on  turnover  and  payments. 

Over  the  five-year  duration  of  the  agreement,  a  12,000  rnln  ruble  in¬ 
crease  in  the' mutual  Soviet-Chinese  deliveries  including  as  niariy  as 
3,000  min  rubles  increase  in  the  last  year  is  envisioned.  This  means  tnat 
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the  planned  volume  of  trade  in  1990  must  double  the  volume  of  1985.' 

In  accordance  with  the  ajrreemcnts,  the  share  of  machinery,  eciuipment 
and  transport  facilities  in  Soviet  export  to  the  PRC  must  total 
of  50  per  cent.  The  Soviet  Union  will  be  delivering  to  China  m  I98b’l9yu 
metal-cutting  lathes,  forging  and  pressing  equipment,  power  units,  car¬ 
riages,  electric  locomotives,  tractors,  cars  and  lorries,  planes,  spare  P^’Ts 
to  automobiles  and  aircraft,  poultry  farming  equipment  and  other  kinds 

of  equipment.  ,  ,  .  c  n  rrccn 

Among  the  raw  material  commodities  to  be  delivered  fiom  the  USSR 

to  China  in  the  current  tivc  year  period,  the  following  iteins  head  the  list, 
coal,  pig  iron,  rolled  steel,  steel  pipes  and  other  steel  products,  aluminium, 

urea,  cement,  timber.  ,  ,,  .  n  uccn  n, 

the  agreement  provided  for  deliveries  from  the  PRC  to  the  USSR  in 
1986-1990  of  such  commodities  as  minirig,  agricultural,  animal  breeding 
and  other  raw  materials,  as  well  as  a  wide  assortment  of  manufactured 

consumer  goods.  .  .  m  u  n. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  are  tlie  following  items:  automobile  batteries, 

mined  raw  materials,  cereals  and  oil-bearing  seed,s  meat  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducts,  fruits,  tea,  cooking  salt,  various  fabrics;  knitted,  sewing,  fur  and 

down  products,  sports  footwear  and  other  goods.  .  .,  i 

The  agreement  on  economic  and  technical  cooperation  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  reconstruction  of  industrial  projects  in  the  PRC  was  signed  tor 
the  purpose  of  developing  economic  and  technical  cooperation  between 
the  two  Countries,  in  accordance  with  the  Soviet-Chiiiese  Agreement  on  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  cooperation  of  December  28,  1984  .  c  c  •  j. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  payments  of  expenses  of  boviet  orga¬ 
nisations,  incurred  in  the  fullillmeiit  of  the  agreements,  vyould  be  made  by 
the  Chinese  side  in  accordance  with  the  current  Soviet-Chinese  Agreement 

on  trade  turnover  and  payments.  c  ^  /  i..i.,  lo 

This  agreement  entered  into  force  on  the  day  of  its  signing  (July  19. 
1985)  and  will  be  valid  until  the  completion  of  obligations  envisaged  by 

■contracts  concluded  under  this  agreement.  ,  ,  T 

The  agreement  provides  for  cooperation  in  the  building  of  seven  new 
projects  and  17  reconstruction  projects  in  the  PRC  in  such  branches  of 
industry  as  power,  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  engineering,  coal 

mining,  chemistry,  transport,  and  othfc'rs.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  f_,.  ciohu. 

The  above  long-term  agreements  have  created  a  good 
development  of  trade  and  economic  relations  between  the  WSSR  and  the 
PRC.  They  will  enable  both  countries  to  mutual 

■obligations  when  working  out  five  year  state,  plans  for  . 

Since  the  signed  documents  do  not  exhaust  the  potentials  and  needs  ot 
the  USSR  and  China,  the  sides  agreed  not  to  put  liinits  on 
■of  goods,  determined  by  the  agreements,  and  it  is  intended  that  nutudl  de¬ 
liveries  of  goods  will  be  increased  when  signing  annual  protocols  on  trade 

‘“™Our'c“.1lS'"nM,ot  ->  ‘I.,  world  morUel;  the  nomencld. 

tures  of  goods,  exported  by  the  USSR  and  China,  are  different.  An  increase 
in  trade  turnover  then  is  of  mutual  benefit  and  will  promote  economic  deve¬ 
lopment  and  raise  living  standards  in  both  the  Soviet 

However,  fulfillment  of  the  agreements  presents  certain  difficulties  for 

each  sWe.^im^^r  the  problem  of  transport  Due  to  a  sharp  in¬ 

crease  in  mutual  deliveries  of  goods,  the  transport  ^’^ttle-neck  caiv  be¬ 
come  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  smooth  operation  ^^^e  agreements^  A 
ference  on  transport  problems,  held  in  Moscow  m  March  1985  and  attended 


''  Pravda,  July  U,  1985. 
^  Pravda,  July  IK  1985. 
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by  representatives  of  transport,  foreign  trade  and  planning  organisations, 
of  the  USSR  and  the  PRC,  set  very  important  tasks  before  transport  wor¬ 
kers  of  both  countries.  Their  successful  solution  will  provide  for  the  ne¬ 
cessary  transport  facilities  for  mutual  deliveries  of  goods  between  the 
USSR  and  the  PRC  in  1986-1990. 

A  second  conference  on  transport  problems  was  held  iii  Peking  in 
January  1986.  It  discussed  the  results  of  the  fulfilment  of  targets  of  export, 
import  and  transit  cargo  shipments  between  the  USSR  and  the  PRC  irf 
1985,  which  registered  an  increase  in  shipments  from  the  USSR  to  the 
PRC  1.3  times  that  of  1984  and  an  increase  of  3  times  from  China  to  the 


USSR. 

Volumes  of  foreign  trade  shipments  over  1986-1990  were  agreed  upon, 
with  annual  delineations  as  to  kinds  of  goods  and  transport.  The  volume 
of  shipments  is  to  rise  from  7.7  rnln  tons  in  1985  to  12  inln  tons  in  1990. 

With  the  aim  of  fulfilling  the  long-term  trade  agreement,  a  Protocol  bet¬ 
ween  the  governments  of  the  USSR  and  the  PRC  on  trade  turnover  and 
payments  in  1986,  was  signed  in  Peking  on  January  23,  1986.  This  Protocol 
provides  for  Soviet-Chinese  trade  in  the  current  year  to  reach  a  volume  of 
1,700  min  rubles,  or  a  7.7  per  cent  increase  over  1985.  In  1985  prices  this 
growth  amounts  to  21.7  per  cent,  and  the  corresponding  rise  in  the  tur- 
never  of  cargo  equals  13  per  cent,  or  8.7  in  In  tons.  In  accordance  with  the 
protocol,  the  USSR  will  deliver  to  the  PRC  machines,  equipment  and 
transport  facilities  (33  per  cent  of  Soviet  exports  to  China),  ferrous  metqls,. 
fertilizers,  cement,  timber,  refrigerators  and  other  goods.  From  China  the 
USSR  will  receive  .soy  beans,  maize,  meal  and  meat  products,  cotton,  tea,, 
fabrics,  sewing,  knitted  and  fur  goods  and  other  rnanufactured  consumer 
goods.  ,  , 

Volumes  of  mutual  deliveries  are  based  on  the  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ment  on  trade  turnover  and  payments  in  1986-1990.  The  realisation  of  ob¬ 
ligations,  envisaged  by  the  Protocol,  creates  conditions  for  a  further  growth 
of  mutually  advantageous  trade  between  tlie  two  countries. 

The  protocol  entered  into  force  from  the  day  of  its  signing  and  will  be 

valid  until  December  31,  1986.  .  .  .  iu 

The  signing  of  long-term  agreements  was  widely  commented  on  by  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  press  and  Was  met  with  approval. 

The  Politburo  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  noted  the  great  impbr- 
tance  of  the.  signed  agreements.  “The  side.s  confirmed  the  need  for  further 
efforts  to  be  made  on  a  mutually  acceptable  and  equal  footing  to  fully  over¬ 
come  the  negative  spell  in  Soviet-Chinese  relations  and  restore  goodneigh- 


bourly  cooperation”.  ^  '  ,  .  ,  . 

Renmin  ribao  in  its  report  on  the  signing  ot  the  agreements  said  that 
“China  and  the  Soviet  Union  lived  through  the  years  of  mutual  estrange¬ 
ment  and  this  is  a  cause  for  regret.  Over  the  past  few  years,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  both  sides,  positive  changes  have  taken  place  in  Soviet-Chinese 
relations,  and  above  all  this  is  seen  in  the  development  of  trade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  relations.  However,  a  lot  is  still  to  be  done,  the  potential  of  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  is  .still  to  be  expanded. 

In  his  report  at  the  27th  Congress  o!  the  CPSU,  Guidelines  for  the 
Economic  and  Social  Development  of  the  USSR  for  1986-1990  qnd  for  the 
Period  Ending  in  2000”,  N/kolai  Ryzhkov,  Chairman  of  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers,  said  that  during  that  period  trade  turnover  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  would  in  particular 
grow  significantly.  The  USSR  once  again  confirmed  its  desire  to  improve 
relations  with  the  PR(>  and  expand  man^ -sided  cooperation.  .  .  j 

The  first  session  of  the  Soviet-Chinese  Commission  on  economic,  trade 


’  Pravcia,  .Fitly  19,  198.'). 

"  Renmin  ribao,  July  I  I,  198.5, 
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and  scientific  and  technical  cooperatioir  was  hold  in 

15-21,  1986.  Concrete  decisions  were  made  then  on  a  number  of  important 

bilateral  trade,  economic  and  other  relations.  anri 

The  sides  noted  with  satisfaction  that  m  recent  yeais  trade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  between  the  two  countries  had  ^  '^,7^on^  The 

with  volumes  and  nomenclature  of  mutually  delivered  goods  on  the 

'”^  The>,ommission  was  unanimous  in  the 

USSR  and  China,  including  across-t  ie-border  trade,  ^Jrade  tur 

impetus,  as  a  result  of  the  July  1985  long-term  agreements  on  trade  tur 

li’fiSmcnt  of  Ihc  Sovid-atacse  ot 

July  10  1985  on  economic  and  technical  cooperation  in  the  construction 

and^  reconstruction  of  industrial  projects  in  the  , ^"^^p/'lS^sJened 

nbssibilitv  of  its  expansion.  The  Commission  approved  the  I  rotocol,  signed 
in  thfeSrS,  of  the  session,  on  the  terms  of  mutual  exchanges  of  engineers 

^'^^The^ Commission  approved  the  results  of  the  work  done  by  the  USSR 
and  PRC  delegations  on  transport  problems  and  the  measures  worked  out 
by  them  on  the  comprehensive  solution  of  9Ut^stions  pertaining  to  the 
shipping  of  foreign  tUde  cargoes  by  railway,  sea,  river  and  automobile 

iransDort  over  the  period  1986-1990.  .  .  inoo 

flic  sides  gave  a  positive,  assessment  of  the  exchanges  begun  [982 
of  delegations  and  groups  in  science  and  technology,  and  noted  th^t  [he 
USSR  and  the  PRC  Jiave  substantial  reserves  m  this  respect  and  will  con¬ 
tinue^  to  expand  scientific  and  technical  cooperation  in  accordance  with 

organisations  of  both 

sides  to  come  up  with  plans  for  the  exchange  of  exhibitions  up  to  the  year 
1990  and  asked  that  these  plans  be  submiltcd  for  discussion  at  the  second 

““tUl  teidSi’to'Srblish  within  the  Commission  a  standing  working 
group  on  transporl  and  a  standing  subrcommissron  on  scientific  and  tech- 
K  ewperation.  and  statutes  were  adopted  regarding  these  bodi^.^^_ 
The”Sd  session  of  the  Commission  is  to  be  heid  in  Moscow  m  May- 

■'“"Lmmlng  up  tlie  results  of  the  first  session,  Ivan  A«Pov.  Chairman 
of  the  Commission’s  Soviet  part  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  USSR  Coun 
cil  of  Ministers  and  Li  Peng,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  s  Chinese  part 
and  IS  Pmnlerof  the  PRfstateXoundl,  signed  »  1-™  oed  0"  Ma-h2  , 
1986  that  rioted  that  the  meeting  had  taken  place  in  a  fnendli  and  busi 

'  "“a  SS?arch“3'.'’S6,  meeting  between  Zhao  Ziyang,  Premier  of  the  PRC 
State  Council  and  1  V.  Arkhipov  was  held,  during  whitJi  satisfaction  was 

eipresserot  lhe  progress  in  the  development  jthe'p'Tfn 

scientific  and  technical  cooperation  between  th^^USSR  und  t^^ 
rpf>pn+  vparq  The  uartics  were  also  confident  that  the  results  oi  trie  nrei 
session'^ of  tire  Soviet  Chinese  Commission  on  economic,  trade, 
and  tcchnicaf  cooperation  would  provide  a  serious  impetus  for  further  ad- 

'"‘Thrfimrs'ession  of  me  Commission  received  wide  coverage  by  the  So- 

’''‘“SMuroL™  mS^'h  sai  the  Political  Report  to  the  27th  Congress 
of  the  CPSU  “it  can  be  said  that  the  reserves  oi  cooperation  between  The 
USSR  and  China  are  immense.  They  are  great  because  such  cooperation 
Slhe  iSerek  of  both  countries;  because  socialism  and  peace-the 

most  precious  things  for  our  peoples- are  inseparahlc  . 
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[Abridgement  of  report  by  Wang  Jiye:  "On  the  PRC  Economic  Reform"] 

Editors*  Note 

in  lale  19H5,  on  Iho  invitation  ol  the  USSR  Academy  of  Scien- 
CCS,  a  delegation  of  specialists  in  the  economy  from  China, 
headed  hy  Wang  Jiye,  First  Deputy  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Hconomics  under  the  FKC  Stale  Planning  Committee,  visited 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  delegation  visited  several  research  centres 
and  organisations  in  Vilnius,  l.eningrad,  Tbilisi,  Tashkent.  The 
delegates  also  went  sightseeing  in  Samarkand.  During  its  slay 
in  the  USSR,  llie  delegation  was  acquainted  with  the  experience 
of  economic  construction  in  the  USSR,  the  organisation  of  re¬ 
search  and  other  a.spccis  of  economic  life  which  were  of  interest 
it. 

'rile  (lelegalion  was  received  at  the  Inslitulc  of  the  Far  East 
of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  whore  Wang  Jiye  made  a 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  economic  reform  in  China.  The 
text  of  this  report,  presented  below  in  a  slightly  abridged  form, 
outlines  the  ('hinese  scholars'  yh'.w’s  on  the  economic  reform 
in  the  PRC. 


The  reform  of  the  economic  system  in  China  first  began  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  in  the  countryside  |  late  in  1978 -  Ed,].  A  system  of  production 
responsibility  was  gradually  introduced  throughout  the  country.  Various 
forms  of  collective  contract  were  also  implemented,  which  brought  about 
tangible  results.  Today  in  the  Chinese  countryside  the  structure  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production  is  being  streamlined,  with  the  aim  of  developing  farm¬ 
ing  along  the  lines  of  specialisation  and  modernisation,  and  turning  it 
into  commodity  farming. 

As  far  as  the  reform  in  the  cities  is  concerned,  diversified  investigation 
and  numerous  experiments  have  been  carried  out,  similar  to  what  was  done 
in  the  countryside,  which  have  also  brought  about  big  effect  and  relevant 
experience.  The  economy  became  much  more  lively,  a  quality  it  has  lacked 
for  many  years.  The  3rd  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  CPC  CC  {12th  Convoca¬ 
tion)  held  in  October  1984,  summed  up  the  results  of  the  economic  reform 
in  town  and  countryside  and  elaborated  a  decision  envisaging  an  accele¬ 
rated  implementation  of  the  reform  in  Ihe  entire  economic  system,  with  an 
emphasis  on  cities. 

While  carrying  out  the  reform,  the  following  two  principles  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  most  important:  1)  priority  is  given  to  socialist  ownership; 
2)  collective  wellbeing.  The  ))! aimed  use  of  foreign  capital  and  a  limited 
development  of  individual  economies  are  subordinated  to  the  general 
demand  of  developing  the  socialist  economy. 

In  implementing  these  reforms,  the  PRC  government  takes  into  account 
the.  domestic  situation,  the  real  stale  of  the  economy,  and  the  factors  needed 
for  its  progress;  it  ties  the  fundamental  principles  of  Marxism  with  the 
Chinese  reality,  so  that  the  country  embarks  on  its  own  path,  without 
copying  the  models  of  other  countries.  At  the  same  time,  it  strives  to  apply 
the  advanced  methods  of  economic  iTianagemenl  and  administration,  ty- 
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pical  of  modern  production,  methods  of  industrialised  capitalist  states 
among  them.  The  Chinese  economic  reform  docs  not  encroach  on  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  tlie  social  system;  it  is  the  management  system^  and  its  forms 
(which  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  productive  forces  development) 
that  are  undergoing  reform.  The  reform  does  not  ailect  the  socialist  basis, 
moreover,  it  is  aimed  at  a  further  improvement  and  progress  of  the  so¬ 
cialist  system.  With  these  changes,  the  PRC  has  been  creating  a  vital  and 
viable  socialist  economy  with  specifically  Chinese  feat u res,  and  stimulating 

development  of  the  society’s  productive  forces.  ^ 

The  major  aspects  of  the  economic  reform,  now  being  implementea 

mostly  in  the  cities,  are  as  follows;  .n  •  -a 

1.  ‘Enhanced  viability  and  independence  of  enterprises,  with  priority 
given  to  viability  of  large  and  mediunvsi/.c  enterprises. 

2.  Transformation  of  the  trade  system  and  envigoration  of  the  trade 
lurnover.  The  trade  system  is  to  become  “open”,  this  being  prompted  by 
the  need  of  an  allroud  development  of  trade  turnover.  The  system  is  be¬ 
coming  “multi-channelled”,  with  fewer  intermediate  trade  outlets,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trade  network  is  being  formed,  comrecting  town  and  country,  as 

well  as  a  single  socialist  market.  ^  , 

3.  Implementation  of  foreign  trade  reform;  expansion  of  economic  and 
technological  ties  with  foreign  countries.  While  strengthening  the  united 
leadership  and  control,  the  new  situation  should  be  taken  into  account  ana, 
therefore,  the  granting  of  broader  rights  to  local  organisations  should  make 
up  the  main  principle,  envigorating  economic  activity,  and  enlivening  work 


in  all  spheres.  .  ’  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

4.  A  gradual  implementation  of  the  price  reform,  on  the  basis  ot  equi¬ 
valent  exchange,  and  of  supply  and  demand  requirements.  •  •  i 

5.  Implementation  of  a  wage- and- salary  reform  based  on  the  principle 
of  payment  according  to  the  work  done.  This  year  the  PRC  will  reform  the 
salary  system  of  primary-and-sceondary  school  teachers,  government 
employees  and  in  other  organisations  of  the  non-production  sphere;  the 
reform  will  make  the  level  of  salary  directly  dependent  on  the  person  s  post 
and  service  record.  Structurally,  salaries  consist  of  the.  following  parts:  the 
basic  wage,  paid  in  accordance  with  the  post  held  (as  individually  defined 
by  the  existing  tariffs),  an  increment  for  long  service  and  a  bonus  At  the 
same  time,  several  national  enlcrprises  have  been  conducting  the  following 
experiment:  the  common  fund  (wages  and  salaries)  undergoes  changes 
depending  on  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  work  done  by  the  given  factory 

or  plant.  Experiment  is  continuing.  u  *4. 

6  Implementation  of  a  reform  in  the  system  of  planning;  a  better  use 
of  economic  levers.  The  reform  of  the.  planning  system  is  a  major  part  ot 
the  reform  in  economic,  management.  Over  the. last  few  years,  the  PRE  lias 
been  introducing  into  the  old  system  of  planning  some  initial  changes, 
which  boil  down  to  a  gradual  narrowing  of  directive  plannmg  and  an 
easing  of  the  restrictions  in  its  management.  At  present,  the  work  on  mana¬ 
gement  and  balance  of  macro-level  economy  is  activised.  A  series  of  eco¬ 
nomic  regulation  measures  is  used  in  applying  a  planned  managernent. 

The  proposals  made  by  the  CPC  Central  Committee  on  the  Seventh 
Five-Year  Plan,  adopted  by  the  1985  All-China  Party  Conference,  contam 
concepts  regarding  a  further  implementation  of  the  reform  m  the  economic 
system;  measures  for  their  realisation  were  also  submitted.  The  following 
three  intertwined  provisions  are  given  priority: 

First,  the  need  to  further  secure  the  enterprises  vital  capacity  (espe¬ 
cially  that  of  the  large  and  medium-size  national  enterprises)  with  the  aim 
of  turning  them  into  relatively  independent,  socialist,  self-supporting  units. 

Second,  a  further  development  of  a  socialist  planned  commodity  market 
and  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  market  system.  Along  with  expanding 
the  market  of  consumer  goods,  and  the  market  of  means  of  production,  the 
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fund  and  technology  markets  are  to  be  created  step  by  step,  which  will 
promote  a  rational  rechannelling  ot  llie  work  force.  Tlie  price-system  and 
price-regulation  reforms  will  pave  the  way  to  a  gradual  improvement  of 
the  market  system. 

Third,  a  step-by-step  transition  from  direct  to  indirect  control  is  being 
planned  in  the.  state  management  of  enterprises  as  the  main  form  of  con¬ 
trol.  In  order  to  translate  this  into  actuality,  a  new  macro-system  of  eco¬ 
nomic  management  will  have  to  be  created,  while  the.  economic  branches 
and  their  development  will  be  managed  and  regulated  mainly  through  eco¬ 
nomic  and  legal  measures,  and  also,  if  need  be,  through  administrative 
ones.  This  implies  a  radical  turn  in  the.  economic  management  and  is  the 
main  thrust  of  the  reform. 

The  three  above  inentioned  provisions  require  a  corn])rchensive  plann¬ 
ing  reform,  as  well  as  reforms  of  financial  and  money  circulation  systems; 
and  a  labour  and  wages  reform.  All  this  will  help  create  a  mechanism  of 
balancing  the  plan  and  the  market,  the  macro-  and  micro-economies. 

The  allround  reform  of  the  economic  sysiem  in  China  has  just  started 
unfolding,  its  general  direction  is  considered  to  be  correct.  As  to  specific 
steps  and  measures,  continuous  search  and  experiments  are  needed.  In  the 
near  future  complex  reform,  with  closely  interconnected  aspects,  which  will 
help  develop  the  society’s  productive  forces  and  further  improve  the  life 
of  the  people,  is  to  be.  put  into  eflect. 

Translated  from  Chinese  by  A.  BARSUKOV 
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PRC'S  6TH  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN:  RESULTS,  PROBLEMS 

Moscow  FAR  eastern  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Jul-Sep  86  pp  73-85 

[Article  by  S.,V.  Stepanov  and  V.  Ya.  Portyakov] 

-r  firsl  iialf  of  ilio  !98()s  luriH'd  out  Id  be  a  very  period  m 

T  the  history  of  the  (iovolopmcnt  of  the  PRC  s  economy  f 

Chinese  society.  These  were  years  of  a  serious  reassessment  of  the  past, 
many  iflusidns  and  misconceptions  were  abandoned  and  new  aims  and 
principles  were  determined.  A.  resolute,  though  painful  turn  was  made  m 
the  econdmy  from  Leftist  voluntaristic  methods  of  management  to  the  path 

of  a  mX7e«^ic  policy.  The  ta.k  ol  U 

five  laws  of  the  country’s  econoniie  life  and  the  speciliut  es  of  China  s 
dSelopment  was  set,  tokether  with  a  search  for  new  growth  incentives  and 

**^^^The^PRC  s  economic  development  during  the  past  five  year-plan  P^^jod 
(1981-1985)  cannot  be  separated  from  the  very  important  processes  that 
were  taking  jilace  in  the  country’s  internal  life  and  "dernational  relations 
It  was  during  those  years  that  relative  order  was  restored  in  China,  the 
activity  of  the  main  state  institutes  and  public  organisations  was  resumed, 
and  a  mJw  Sin^itution  and  Rules  of  the  CPC  adopted.  Chang;cs  were  made 
in  the  Party,  state  and  economic  leadership,  largely  by  infusing  young 
blood  '  Important  changes  occurred  iit  the  structure,  of  ^ ° 
economic  management.  There  has  also  been  a  substantial  intensification 
and  exoansion  of  the  PRC’s  international  activities,  ^  _ 

AH  the  XSion  and  the  more  sober  approach  to  economic  problems 
alone  with  a  definite,  improvement  of  the  entire  situation  tlie  country 
dSg  the  6th  five-year-plan  period  brought  about  a  noticeable  recovery 
of  eco^noinic  life  in  Uie  PRC  and  rather  hig']  ffowth  ^ 
annual  erowlh  rates  of  national  income  in  198M985  amounted  to  lu  per 
S  of  Srial  output  -10.7  per  cent,  and  of  agricultural  output-8.1 

per  ceni  economy’s  growth  considerably  surpassed  the  five-year 

i)lan  assignments  which  provided  for  an  average  annual  increment  of  about 

S  Jer  SiitZh  in^  and  agriculture.  The  five-year-plan  assignments 

concerning  most  indicators  were  already  fulfilled  or  ovei fulfilled  in  1984. 

In  a  number  of  areas  (cement,  motor  vehicles,  PsTo-l^^pS 

rnent^  the  plan  assignments  were  overfulfilled  by  as  much  as  , 

ccnt^while  the  target  of  manufacturing  garden  tractors  was  overfulfilled 

IbeoutpS'd  consumer  ’  f'tto  iVth?  ?>RC 

Sorno  of  these  ffoods  were  mass  produced  for  the  first  time 
during  the  6th  Five-Year-Plan.  Thus,  in  1981  the  PRC  produced  o.4  million 

'  A.S  maviv  a.s  1.1  million  old  cadrp.s  left  tbeir  iniportanl 

„r "be’^mr"/  CommAuc  d  m;  older 

gcncraUon  were  roplYod^  of* llie  stale  apparatus  in  1982-1983,  the  nuinber  of 

ministrk.rco.Sueo;  Z  agencies  oi  ll.e  State.  Council  was  cut  from  100  to  61,  and  . 
their  administrative  .staff  reduced  by  12,000  (aulhors  noU). 

»  Rcninin  ribao,  January  12,  1986. 
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TV  sets  (including  30,000  colour  sets)  while  the  corresponding  figure  for 
the  year  198ft  was  16.2  million  (including  4.1  million  colour^sets).  The 
figures  for  casettc  recorders  were  2.8  and  8.8  million  and  washing  ma¬ 
chines— 1.3  and  8.8  million  respectively.  Although  output  is  not  yet  high 
enough  in  terms  of  per  capita  consumption,  still  these  commodities  have 
ceased  to  be  a  rarity. 

After  being  virtually  in  a  state  of  stagnation  and  slump  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  China’s  agriculture  made  especially  noticeable  advances 
during  the  6th  five-year-plan  period.  Thus,  during  the  past  five  years  ave¬ 
rage  annual  grain  harvests  were  65  million  tons  higher  than  during  the 
preceding  five  years,  cotton  harvests  increased  by  50  per  cent,  oil-bearing 
plants  by  100  per  cent,  meat  production  by  almost  50  per  cent  and  sugar 
production  by  70  per  cent. 


Table  1 


Production  of  Main  Types  of  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Output 


Unit  oi  mcftsiircnnmf 

11180 

1984 

1085 

(actually) 

1985 

(plan) 

1985  to 
1980  in  % 

Coal  min  tons 

620,0 

789.0 

850.0 

700 

137 

Oil 

106.0 

114.6 

125.0 

100 

118 

Power  bln  kWh 

300.6 

377.0 

407.3 

362 

135 

Sleo)  min  tons 

37.1 

43.5 

46.7 

39 

125 

Cement  — 

79.9 

123,0 

142.5 

98 

178 

Chemi  cal  f ert  i  I i  z-er-  -- » — 

12.3 

14.6 

13.4 

13.4 

109 

Motor  vehicles  in  thous. 

222.3 

316.4 

439.0 

200 

197 

Machinetools  — » — 

133.6 

133.5 

155.0 

100 

116 

Tractors  » — 

97.7 

39.7 

44.6 

60 

46 

Big  and  medium' si  zed 
small 

217.9 

i  688.6 

280 

m* 

Power  equi  pineal  ml  a  kW 

4.2 

4.6 

5.(i 

3,5 

133 

Fabrics  bln  metres 

13.5 

13,7 

14.3 

15.3 

106 

Grain  min  tons 

320.6 

407.3 

379 

360 

118 

Colton  — » — 

2.7 

6.3 

4,15 

3.6 

153 

Oil- bearing  plants  - 

7.7 

11.9 

15.8 

10.5 

205 

Meat  min  tons 

12.1 

15.4 

17.6 

14.6 

145 

Sugar  — 

2.6 

3.8 

4,4 

4.3 

173 

SourcesTfith  Five-Year  Plan  of  Economic  and  Social  Development,  Peking,  1983; 
gtm  jingji  nlanjiitn,  1985,  III“2,24;  ./fng//  ribao,  March  1,  1986. 

*:-1984  in  per  ckit.^0  1980. 


The  po.sitivc  chang^-4n  China’s  agriculture  arc  connected  first  of  all 
with  the  economic  reiorm-Mhe  transition  of  peasants  to  the  family  con¬ 
tract  system,  which  made  Ihern  more  interested  in  increasing  productibn. 
In  1978-1983,  farm  produce  procurement  prices  were  increased  on  the  ave¬ 
rage  by  50  per  cent.  This  gave  the  peasants  a  big  incentive  and  accounted 
for  some  30  per  cent  of  their  net  income.  Growth  of  output  in  agriculture 
was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  state  bought  a  bigger  part  of  farm 
produce  for  higher  “above  plan”  and  contract  prices  (about  a  third  of  the 
total  volume  of  purchases  in  1984  as  against  8  per  cent  in  1978).^ 

Beginning  with  1985,  the  PR(^  became  a  net  exporter  of  agricultural 
produce.  True,  problems  have  appeared  involving  transportation,  storage 
and  marketing  of  some  types  of  farm  produce.  Under  the  impact  of  relative 
overproduction  (in  terms  of  the  pi’esent  level  of  consumer  demand),  in  1985 
the  areas  planted  with  grain  were  reduced  by  4.4  million  hectares  and 
with  cotton  by  1.3  million  hectares,  while  the  total  arable  land  area  in  the 
country  increased  by  1.1  million  hectares.'’  The  (piestion  arose  of  finding 
bigger  foreign  markets.  .. 


^  Jingjixua  zhoubao,  Oti.  1,  1-98-1. 
China  Daily.  Aug.  20;  30.  1985. 
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In  the  period  under  review,  macroeconomic  ratios  were  improved  in  the 
PRC’s  economy.  The  lag  of  agriculture  and  light  industry  was  somewhat 
reduced  and  their  growth  rales  exceeded  ttiose  of  heavy  industry  (n  't, 
12.0  and  9.6  per  cent  respectively). '■  This  resulted  in  a  diange  in  the  ratios 
between  the  main  branches  of  the  economy:  agricul lures  share  in  the  coin- 
bined  gross  output  of  agricullure  and  industry  rose  from  27.8  pei  in 
1978  to  3T8  per  cent  in  198.6;  in  gross  industrial  oiitimt  tlie  share  ol  light 
industry  increased  in  the  same  period  from  TTt  to  '17.4  per  cent,  Ihe  slmre 
of  accumulation  in  natioiial  income  declined  from  36.5  per  cent  m  1978  to 
32  per  cent  in  1985  T  although  many  Chinese  specialists  believe  its  rational 

level  should  be  under  30  per  cent.  t  iT 

According  to  official  statistics,  in  the  PRC's  cities  over  the  years  of  the 
6th  five-vear-plan  period  35  million  people  became  employed.  Ihe  average 
per  capita  incomes  in  the  families  of  workers  and  office  employees  leached 
almost  95  yuan  a  month,  On  average  their  annual  increment  over  the  five 
years  aihoimted  to  13  per  cent;  the  figure  is  9.3  per  cent  after  the  factor 
of  price  increases  is  taken  into  account.^  fhe  average,  per  capita  incomes 
of  peasants  doubled  and  exceeded  33  yuan  a  month.  . 

920  million  square  metres  of  housing  were  built  m  the  PRC  s  towns 
(exceeding  the  plan  by  130  per  cent),  an  average  of  4.6  square  metres  per 
person.”  The  scope  of  housing  construction  in  the  countryside  was  also 
great:  from  1979  to  1984  an  average  oi  5.5  scjuarc  metros  of  housing  per 
rural  inhabitant  was  built, 

Retail  trade  turnover  was  doubled  during  the  live  years  and  exceeded 
plan  targets  by  50  per  cent.  "  Rationing  of  most  consumer  goods  has  been 
stopped  in  the  country. 

All  this  gave  the  Chinese  press  reason  to  draw  the  following  optimistic 
conclusion;  “In  the  economic  field  we  have  already  entered  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  period  since  the  formation  of  the  state  (proclamation  of  the 
PRC— Aw(/t.),  the  period  of  tempestuous  development."  7* 

At  the  same  time,  judging  by  views  expressed  in  the  Chinese  press, 
there,  is  reason  to  believe  that  ttie  growth  rate  indicators  are  somewhat 
exaggerated  because  of  inflated  reports  and  imperfect  .statistics,  roi  ins¬ 
tance,  some  Chinese  authors  say  that  in  1981  industria 
PRC  increased  not  by  4.1  per  cent  (as  announced  by  tire  State  Statistical 
Board)  but  by  3  per  cent. In  addition,  some  items  were  counted  twice 
and  this  also  resulted  in  exaggerated  eiid  results.  Tor 
the  gross  value  of  the  output  of  small  agricultural  entCTprises  in  1984  grew 
by  43  5  per  cent,  value  created  by  live  labour  increased  only  by  27  per  cent 
while  value  resultant  of  the  transfer  of  the  value  of  materialised  labour 
increased  by  51.3  per  cent.  The  explanation  for  this  discrefmncy  may  be  the 
inclusion  of  low-grade  materials  and  those  not  used  earlier  in  production 
as  well  as  the  expansion  of  production  using  semi-manufactures  received 
from  urban  enterprises,  wliich  tlius  increases  recurrent  count  when  deter- 

Subs^tantial  discrepancies  between  plan  targets  and  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  economy,  especially  in  industry,  as  well  as  uneven  development 
were  observed  during  the  past  five-year-plan  period  In  1982,  for  instance 
when  the  plan  target  was  7  per  cent,  the  increment  of  production  m  light 


«  Estimated  on  the  basis  oi  data  in  Renmin  ribao,  .Ian.  12.  198C. 

Rentnln  ribao,  Jan.  12,  198(>.  ^ 

«  Jin^ji  ra/i/eoo.  Doc.  27,  1985;  Rcnmin  nbao,  Sopi.  lo,  19bo. 

®  Renmin  ribao,  Sept.  18,  1985. 

Beijinfi  Review,  No.  29,  1985. 

Renmin  ribao,  Sept.  11,  1985. 

JW/nrf.,  Sept.  19,  1985. 

I.un  jinirji  jie.fyou  duice,  Pokinu,  1989. 

•'*  Jintijixuc  zhoubao,  Nov.  10,  1985. 
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industry  w;is  5.7  jK'r  cent  wliik:  in  heavy  industry  the:  corresponding  figures 
were  1  and  9.9  per  cent.  A  year  later,  the  planned  figures  for  light  industry 
and  those  actually  achieved  by  it  were  4J  and  8.4  per  cent,  and  for  heavy 
industry  3.9  and  12,1  per  cent  respectively.  Production  in  the  heavy  in¬ 
dustries  declined  by  4.7  per  cent  in  1981.  It  was  only  in  1984  that  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  power  equipinenl  exceeded  the.  level  of  1980,  while  the  output 
ol  inetal-cutting  inaelunes,  hig  and  medium  traclors  was  still  below  that 
level. 

On  the  one  hand,  these  trends  are  a  result  of  insufficiently  substan¬ 
tiated  planning,  not  at  all  surprising  considering  the  damage,  that  was  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  planning  and  statistical  agencies,  and  to  the  entire  activity 
in  tins  field  during  and  after  the  "cultural  revolution”.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  expansion  of  tlu'  rights  of  economic  units  and  local  bodies  of  power,  the 
increased  role,  of  market  regulation  in  conditions  of  a  weak  mechanism  of  \ 
centralised  planning  enhanced  the  growth  of  uncontrolled  spontaneity  in 
the  country’s  economic  life.  ' 

The  high  rates  of  economic  growth  in  the  PPC  during  the-61h  five-year- 
plan  period  brought  about  a  vc'i  itable  “boom”  in  capital  construction 
althougli  its  planned  volume,  was  to  have  remained  on  the  level  of  the.  pre¬ 
ceding  live  years  so  as  to  bring  the  scale  of  construction  jn  line  with  the 
economy’s  material  and  technical  possibilities.  The  volume  of  capital  in¬ 
vestment  outside  agricnlt lire  exceeded  ))lari  targets  by  50  per  cent.  '®  All 
efforts  to  limit  construction  financed  by  centralised  investment  were  reduced 
to  nil  by  Ihe  rajiid  ex])ansion  of  financing  from  local  sources.  The  situation 
increasingly  eluded  control  in  recent  years.  In  1984  investments  in  capital 
construction  from  the  state  budget  went  up  by  16.6  per  cent  while,  invest¬ 
ments  financed  by  non-budget.ary  allocations  increased  by  33.8  per  cent. 

In  the  first  half  of  1985  the  figures  were  5.8  and  109  jrer  cent  respectively. '® 

This  resulted  in  a  growth  of  unlinished  construction.  Construction  si¬ 
tes,  including  the  most  imjiortaiit  ones,  sulTer  from  shortages  of  materials, 
soaring  construction  costs,  and  the  appearance  of  redundant  productions 
and  rivalry  between  them  for  markets  and  raw  materials  that  arc  in  short 
supply.''' 

I’his  situalion  increasingly  obsiructed  the  solution  of  the  love- Year- 
Plan’s  key  tasks:  raising  the  efficiency  of  production  and  ensuring  a  turn 
from  new  construction  to  retooling  existing  enterprises.  This  situation, 
where  the  demand  for  raw  materials,  initial  products  and  equipment  ob¬ 
viously  exceeded  the  siijiply,  did  not  encourage  manufacturers  In  any  way 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  outimt  or  reduce  production  costs.  The.  ten¬ 
dency  of  haphazard  construction  of  new  projects  financed  by  local  alloca¬ 
tions  was  clearly  taking  the.  u])|)er  hand  over  Ihe  policy  of  technical  re- 
eqiiipment  pursued  by  the  central  authorities. 

In  the  finnual  bulletins  of  the  State  Statistical  Board,  it  \vas  noted  in 
part  that  the.  expenditure  of  materials,  according  to  the.  major  indicators, 
increased  by  20-3()  per  cent  in  1982-1983,  and  there  was  an  overall  growth 
of  the  production  costs  of  comparable,  products  during  the  first  four  years 
of  Ihe  five-year-plan  period,  ('.hiiia  adniils  that  60  per  cent  of  machine-tools 
ill  tlie  ciigiiieering  industry  are  more  lhan  20  years  old,  while,  a  large  pro- 
porlion  of  the  textile  equipment  lues  been  iniisc  for  50-60  years.'® 

No  fundamental  change  as  regards  raising  the  efficiency  of  production 
has  taken  place  in  China  during  tlie  jiast  five-year-period,  which  was  also 
admitted  ai  the  CPC's  national  conference  in  the  fall  of  1985.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  altlioiigh  maiipowi'r  i esource^.  are  inexhaustible  and  produc- 


Ren  win  ribao.  Sopl.  18,  1985 
No.  20,  19.85,  )).  Hi. 

On  problems  iJi  Capita)  (ion  si  nidi  on  in  Ihe  PKCi  vsee  L.  V.  Npvosyolova,  ‘^Reform 
ill  (iapita)  (ions! rnelioT)'’,  I'm- y:iT.s/fV7/ 1,  1 985. 
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tive  forces  are  LUidcrdcveloped,  for  the  PRC  tlie  problem  of  increasing  ef-  i 
ficiency  and  switcliing  to  a  more  intensive  road  of  development  is  an  extre¬ 
mely  acute  one.  But  the  low  level  of  production  efficiency  and  quality  are 
not  the  only  concerns.  .,  ,, 

Although  in  absolute  terms  Cliina's  natural  resources  are  considerable, 
in  per  capita  terms  they  are  comparatively  small.  Besides,  the  volume  of  1 
output  of  some  kev  raw  materials  has  already  reached  considerable  figures. 

So  a  further  advance,  reducing  the  lag  behind  the  level  of  developed  coun¬ 
tries  and  achieving  modern  living  standards  for  the  population,  at  the  prer 
sent  level  of  production  efficiency,  would  require  drawing  a  huge  amount 
of  natural  resources  into  circulation,  which,  beyond  a  foreseeable  point,  is 
impossible  because  of  their  shortage,  the  absence  of  the  necessary  invest¬ 
ment  funds  and,  in  some  instances,  because  physical  limits  have  been  ap¬ 
proached  (for  example,  the  mining,  transportation  and  utilisation  of  coal  if 
extraction  were  to  be  increased  several  times).  It  is  not  by  chance  that 
while  industrial  production  is  to  be  increased  four-fold  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  .use  of  raw  inaterials  is  only  scheduled  to  double. 

Obvious  inllationary  tendencies  have  been  generated  by  a  demand  for 
raw  and  building  materials  in  excess  of  supply.  In  1984,  the  average 
growth  of  timber,  cement  and  rolled  stock  prices  was  9.6  per  cent.'®  An 
indirect  indicator  of  the  considerable  increase  in  prices  of  materials  is  the 
64  per  cent  rise  in  labour  productivity  in  construction  over  the  five  years®® 
in  the  absence  of  any  substantial  improvements  in  the  mechanisation  of 
construction  work.  ■ 

The  imbalance  between  demand  and  supply  by  itself  creates  only  the 
fertile  soil  for  ihllation.  Lately,  the  inllation  growth  in  China  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  some  aspects  of  Uie  reform  of  the  economic,  mechanism,  first 
of  all,  with  the  expansion  of  the  rights  of  enterprises  and  local  authorities 
in-using  contract  prices  and  with  the  increased  role  of  market  prices.  This 
gives  manuf actuia^rs  many  opportunities  to  dictate  their  j^rices  to  clients, 
often  in  direct  violation  of  order  which  has  been  established  so  far  by  the 
s tnt-C  ^ ^ 

Infiation  has,  alTected  the  sphere  of  consumption  as  well.  According  to 
official  figures,  in  1981-1984,  the  retail  price  index  increased  almost  20  per 
cent.  Prices  of  1.500  types  of  foodstuffs  rose  by  an  average  of  30  per  cent. 

In  addition,  the  role  o’f  agricultural  markets  and  the  private  sector  in  sa¬ 
tisfying  the  population's  needs  has  grown,  although  the  prices  there  are 
usually  higher  than  the  state's.  Thus,  in  Peking,  the  lifting  of  restrictions  ; 
on  market  prices  in  1985  alone,  resulted  in  their  growth  by  an  average  of  : 

30  per  cent.®®  ,  I 

:  “Consumption  inflation”  was  also  stimulated  by  the  too  rapid  growth  | 
of  the  population's  incomes.  This  is  directly  connected  with  the  growth  of  . 
investments  because,  as  estimated  by  the  PRC’s  State  Statistical  Board,  out 
of  every  100  yuan  invested  in  fixed  assets,  -1 1  of  them  are  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  used  to  increase  consumer demand. The  broader  rights  of  enter¬ 
prises  in  increasing  the  incomes  of  working  people  brought  about  their 
disproportionate  grow'th.  In  1984.  for  instance,  the  Stale  Bank  issued  22.3 
per  cent  more  cash  for  the  payment  of  wa.ges  and  bonuses  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  while  national  income  increased  by  12  per  cent.  In  the  first  half 
of  1985,  as’ compared  to  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  this 
indicator  reached  31  per  cent,  with  bonuses  accounting  for  76.4  per  cent.®^ 
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It  can  be  said  that  the  state  has  lost  effective  control  over  public 
demand.  :  . 

In  recent  years,  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  the  economic  in¬ 
dependence  of  enterprises  and  the  rights  of  local  authorities  a  state  budget 
deficit  has  become  a  permanent  feature.  And  even  though  it  was  reduced 
(in  1979  it  reached  a  record  of  17  billion  yuan  or  about  15  per  cent  of  total 
budget  revenue)  and  in  1985  officially  eliminated  due  to  resolute  restrictive 
measures,  from  1981  to  1984  the  budget  annually  had  a  deficit  ranging 
from  2.5  to  4.5  billion  yuan.  While  the  Chinese  did  not  consider  such  a 
deficit  to  be  too  dangerou.s,  regular  annual  deficits  invariably  had  a,  nega¬ 
tive  impact  on  the  economy. 

Encouragement  of  enterprise  and  market  activity  has  resulted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chinese  press,  in  widespread  money-grubbing.  Economic  crimes 
and  violations  of  legislation  have  become  a  national  problem.  More  than, 
that,  cadres  are  not  infrequently  involved  in  such  activity.  Investigations 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1985  uncovered  the  existence  of  27,000 
“illegal”  enterprises,  in  which  67,000  cadres  were  involved. 

In  agriculture  as  well  not  only  positive  results  have  been  produced  by 
the  switch  to  the  small-scale  contract  system.  The  demographic  situation 
has  become  more  complicated  and  the  employment  problem  has  deterio¬ 
rated;  differentiation  in  the  incomes  of  peasants  is  growing  causing 
mounting  social  tension,  spawning  private-ownership  sentiments,  etc. 


Agrowing  introduction  of  economic  reforms  was  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  previous  five-year-plan  period  in  the  PRC.  This  was  accompanied 
by  extensive  and  rather  free  discussions  of  various  economic  questions, 
during  which  a  wide  spectrum  of  ideas  was  expressed.  It  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  article  to  study  this  question  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  gra¬ 
dually.  both  in  the  scientific  circles  and  in  the  state’s  official  economic  po¬ 
licy,  a  course  was  worked  out  that  was  basically  free  of  extreme  positions,, 
including  also  obviously  anti-socialist  ones 

The  agricultural  reform  was  pursued  comparatively  swiftly  and  on  a 
big  scale.  Already  during  the  first  year  of  the  five-year-plan  period  the  fa¬ 
mily  contract  became  predominant  in  the  countryside.  Initially,  production 
teams  retained  considerable  organisational,  administrative,  economic  and 
social  functions.  For  example,  it  was  through  the  contract  system  that  the 
teams  fulfilled  the  state  procurement  plans  and  ensured  the  fulfilment  of 
common  farm  work.  But  with  the  development  of  the  contract  system  and 
the  improvement  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  agriculture  the  situation  began 
to  change.  Land  began  to  be  allotted  to  individual  peasant  households  for 
periods  of  not  three  but  ten  or  more  years.  The  contract  System  began  to 
spread,  in  addition  to  the  main  branches  of  agriculture,  to  such  fields  as 
fisheries,  forestry,  construction,  transport,  etc. 

A  large  part  of  farm  equipment  became  the  private  property  of  pea¬ 
sants:  by  the  beginning  of  1985  they  owned  2.8  million  tractors  (mostly 
small  ones)  or  68  per  cent  of  all  tractors  in  the  country,  as  well  as  120,000 

trucks.  ,  , 

This  resulted  in  a  considerable  weakening  of  the  organisational  and 
economic  functions  of  production  teams  in  conditions  of  a  growth  of  the 
regulatory  functions  of  the  market  and  indirect  economic  levers  of  the  sta¬ 
te.  Once'  the'  sejiaration  of  the  economic  and  administrative  functions  of  the 
people’s  communes  and  the  creation  of  local  bodies  of  power  were  completed 
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in  lato  1984,  there  was  no  longer  onx  uniliod  institute  of  collective  owner-  ,■ 

ship  in  the  Chinese  countryside  (in  practice  this  role  is  sometimes  j 

played  by  comm  it  tees  of  rural  inhabitants).  The  CPC  s  agrarian  policy  pro-  j 
vides  for  encouraging  the  voluntary  association  of  peasants  in  diverse  pro¬ 
duction  organisations.  This  is  a  sort  of  “second  socialisation  and  ii  is 
meant  to  advance  in  accordance  with  the  level  of  develoj)ment  of  productive 
forces  in  the  countrvside,  avoiding  the  losses  of  the  initial,  formal  sociali¬ 
sation.  For  this  reason  the  process  of  creating  economic  associations  of 
peasants  was  not  forcibly  accelerated  and  i)rogressed  at  a  slow  pace  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  there  have  been  changes. 

By  the  end  of  1984  there  were  466,800  “new  economic  associations  with 
3.5  million  working  members,  of  whom  700,000  were  “assistants  or  “ap¬ 
prentices'’,  It  is  only  the  participation  of  peasants  in  supply  and  mar¬ 
keting  cooperatives  that  is  of  a  mass  nature,  with  80  per  cent  of  peasant 
households  being  members.  So  far  there  is  no  reason  to  say  that  the  new 
economic  associations  ’  of  peasants  will  in  the  near  future  replace  the  foi- 
mer  cooperative  svstem.  ^ 

Parallel  to  the  development  of  the  contract  system  in  the  Chinese  coun¬ 
tryside.  tlie  individual  sector,  mostlN’  outside  agricultural  production,  has 
expanded  in  recent  years.  By  the  end  of  1985,  the  number  of  private  entre- 
j)rcncurs  in  the  Chinese  countryside  had  reached  12-13  million. 

^  The  development  of  small-scale  industry,  now  largely  oriented  toward 

\  first  of  all  meeting  the  requirements  of  agriculture  and  the  rural  popula¬ 

tion,  got  a  new  impetus  during  the  past  five-year-plan  period.  In  1985  rural 
enterprises  produced  commodities  to  the  sum  of  230  billion  yuan,  or  28  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  country's  total  industrial  output,  their  production 
increment  that  vear  was  38  per  cent  as  compared  to  17,7  per  cent  for  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole.  More  than  60  million  people  are  employed  at  six 
million  rural  enterprises  (including  3.3  million  privately  owned  ones).29 
It  is  intended  that  100  million  will  be  employed  this  way  by  1990.30  Plans 
for  raising  the  technical  standard  of  rural  industry  are  being  drav/n  up. 

The  unquestionable  progress  in  China's  agriculture  during  the  past 
five  years  made  it  possible  in  1985  to  start  a  reform  of  the  system  of  pur¬ 
chasing  farm  produce  that  Zhao  Ziyang,  the  Premier  of  the  PRC  State 
Council,  called  the  second  most  important  step  of  the  reform  in  the  coun-  | 

tryside  after  the  introduction  of  the  contract  system^k  Its  main  elements  are  | 

the  replacement  of  the  obligatory  slate  purchases  of  grain  and  cotton  by  i 

contractual  purchases,  ^2  a  more  extensive  and  free  use  of  market  and  | 

contract  prices,  regulation  of  market  prices  by  way  of  state  purchases,  and 
sales  of  farm  produce  at  stable  prices.  These  measures,  ultimately,  are  to  i 

bring  prices  and  production  costs  in  line  which,  after  a  lengthy  period  of  : 

a  poliev  of  fixed  unchanging  prices,  have  drifted  far  apart.  At  the  same 
time,  as  revealed  by  the  results  of  1985,  the  working  out  of  a  new  system 
of  purchasing  farm  produce  is  a  very  complex  matter  and  might  take  se¬ 
veral  years. 

In  the  opinion  of  Du  Runsheng,  one  of  the  leading  theoreticians  of  agra¬ 
rian  science  in  the  PRC,  the  adjustment  of  the  system  of  prices  and  pur¬ 
chases  will  be  followed  by  a  stage  during  which  a  free  market  of  sorts 
wilT form  as  well  as  a  mechanism  of  market  regulation  under  the  guidance 
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of  the  socialist  plan  system.  The  main  regulator  of  production,  variety  and 
quality  of  farm  produce  will  be.  prices. 

The  national  conference  on  work  in  the  countryside,  held  in  December 
1985,  shows  that  the  Chinese  leadership  soberly  assesses  the  successes  in 
the  agrarian  field  and  realises  that  numerous  serious  problems  still  exist 
there,  such  as,  for  instance  the  weakness  of  agricultures  material  and 
technical  base  and  the  shortage  of  finance.  Concern  is  also  caused  by  the 
new  problems  that  have  already  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  reform  in  the 
countryside:  the  peasants’  declining  interest  in  developing  grain  produc-  ; 
tion,  the  deteriorating  state  of  irrigation  installations  in  the  countryside,  i 
and  the  increased  pace  of  labour  redundancy  in  agriculture.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion,  while  retaining  on  the  whole  the  course  of  reform  in  the  countryside,  ■ 
China  is  beginning  to  introduce  certain  corrections  and  improvements  into 
the  agrarian  policy  that  took  shape  in  the  first  half  of  the  1980s.  It  is  being 
said  with  greater  clarity  that  there  is  a  need“to  uphold  the  cooperative 
system  and  the  path  of  joint  prosperity”,  to  give  assistance  to  poor  areas, 
and  to  attain  unity  of  economic  and  social  efficiency.  The  policy  is  being 
pursued  of  giving  financial  support  to  grain  j^oducers  out  of  profits  made 
by  rural  industry. 

The  first  years  of  the  6th  five-year-plan  period  in  the  urban  economy 
were  a  time  of  “adjustment”.  The  emphasis  then,  though  rather  e.xtensive 
experiments  to  perfect  the  economic  mechanism  were  being  conducted,  was 
on  eliminating  macroeconomic  disproportions,  and  raising  the  efficiency 
and  quality  of  output.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  aims  of  the  “adjust¬ 
ment”  have  been  fully  achieved.  Still,  the  viewpoint  expressed  by  the  pro¬ 
minent  economist  Xue  Muqiao  has  taken  the  upper  hand  in  China.  H^e 
holds  that,  although  this  work  has  not  yet  been  completed  “the  task  of  ad- 
jusment  has  for  the  most  part  been  achieved”.  The  Clrinese  economy,  Xue 
Muqiao  stated,  “has  already  embarked  on  the  road  of  healthy  develop¬ 
ment,  making  it  possible  to  accelerate  the  reform  of  the  economic  system.”*-'  ; 
It  was  decided  to  accelerate  the  economic  reform  in  the  towns  in  the  w'ake  i 
of  the  transformation  in  agriculture. 

The  3rd  Plenary  Meeting  of  tiu'  CPC  CC  of  the  12th  Convocation  (Oc¬ 
tober  1984)  outlined  the  course  of  the  economic  reform  in  the  towns.  It 
proceedcHl  from  the  results  of  the  e.xi)eriment  and  was  clearly  influenced  by 
the  positive  assessment  of  the  large-scale  transformation  of  the  manage-  j 
ment  of  agriculture.  The  concept  Of  the  reform,  its  principles  and  directions,  ! 
that  have  actually  taken  shape  in  the  preceding  years,  were  approved.  In 
1984-1985,  a  legislative  basis  for  the  reform  Was  vigorously  created  and 

its  course  accelerated.  _  j.  i 

The  accumulated  practical  experience  and  a  better  understanding  that 
the  reform,  especially  at  the  initial  stage,  can  e.xacerbate  e.xisting  economic  , 
problems  and  create  new  ones,  began  to  exert  a  big  influence  on  the  course 
of  the  reform  at  the  end  of  the  five-year-plan  period.  Thus,  the  utmost 
strengthening  of  “macroeconomic  management  in  order  to  preclude 
instances  of  losing  control  of  the  economy” **  was  named  one  of  the  main 
tasks  of  the  current  stage  of  the  reform  at  the  3rd  Session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  People  s  Coiigress  of  the  (llh  Convocation  (.March-April  1985).  The 
concrete  measuri*s  announced  lor  conti oiling  crediting,  the  emission^  of 
money,  the  (.-onsumption  lund.  i-apital  con.sti ik-tion,  and  the  use  of  foreign 
currency  along  with  those  for  the  observance  oi  Imancial  discipline  diik'ctly 
influenced  in-'iny  ‘-pln.-i't-s  of  Ihe  ccom)niic  reform  in  the  PRty  in  198,).  So 
alreatly  at  the  initial  stage  of  the  reform  certain  adjustment  was  required. 
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Also  imfiorlant  is  the  special  emphasis  matie  by  the  Cliinese  leadership  on 
the  socialist  nature  of  the  transformations  carried  out  in  the  country.  They 
say  that  the  “upholding  of  the  absolutely  leading  place  of  social  ownership 
in 'the  economy”  and  emphasis  on  the  “common  prosperity  of  the  entire 
people"  guarantee  this. 

The  way  the  problem  is  posed  does  noi  in  any  way  yiucstion  the  overall, 
concept  of  the  reform, or  its  aim  of  crealing  a  “socialist  economic  systetn 
of  a  new  type”  defined  as  a  "planned  commodity  economy"  by  way  of 
“further  enhancing  the  activity  of  enterprises,  further  developing  the  so- 
cialist  commodity  market"  and  “strengthening  the  system  of  indirect 
macroeconomic  control”.  This  was  confirmed  in  the  decisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Party  Conference  (autumn  of  1985).'*'' 

Some  elements  of  the  reform  of  the  urban  economy  were  more  or  less 
extensively  implemented  during  the  preceding  five-year-period.  We  refer 
to  the  expansion  of  the  economic  independence  of  enterprises  (a  tax  to- 
replace  deductions  from  profits  that  went  to  the  budget;  the  possibility  to 
create  their  own  funds;  the  granting  of  certain  rights  in  price  formation, 
supply  and  marketing  to  enterprises;  the  creation  of  greater  material  in¬ 
centives  to  make  individuals  and  work  collectives  interested  in  improving 
their  production  indicator.s),  the  certain  reduction  of  the  sphere  of  centra¬ 
lised  planning  and  expansion  of  market  regulation,  the  switching  of  the 
cooperative  sector  to  the  rails  of  “self-management",  encouragement  of 
the  individual  sector,  etc.  , 

In  our  view,  the  transformations  in  the  field  of  prices  were  most  inten¬ 
sive  at  the  end  of  the  five-year-plan  period.  This,  in  the  Chinese  leadership  s 
opinion,  is  “the  key  to  the  entire  reform,  to  its  success  or  dcTeat”,  The 
course  was  taken  of  rectifying  the  most  serious  imbalances  in  prices- 
(their  isolation  from  production  costs),  of  increasing  the  flexibility  of  their 
mechanism  on  the  basis  of  narrowing  the  framework  of  centralised  price¬ 
forming,  of  expanding  the  rights  of  the  lower-echelon  economic  units,  and 
of  creating  a  diver.sified  sy.stem  of  prices  (fixed,  fluctuating,  contract  and 
market).  This  is  designed  to  ensure  an  expansion  of  market  regulation  in 
the  economy  and  the  attainment  of  harmony  between  demand  and  supply. 
Thus,  it  was  announced  that  coal  prices  would  be  regulated  (depending  on- 
quality  and  area  of  use)  as  would  the  growth  of  prices  set  by  enterprises 
for  some  tvpes  of  oil  products,  and  that  farilTs  for  shorthaul  rail  carriage 
would  be  introduced.  Enterprises  were  given  more  rights  to  set  prices  them¬ 
selves  (with  the  approval  of  local  pricing  authorities),  in  particular,  on 
some  types  of  household  appliances.  The  role  of  market  demand  in  forming 
the  level  of  prices  of  vegetables,  jiork.  etc.,  has  grown  drastically. 

Leading  Chinese  specialists  are  of  the  opinion  that  difficulties  at  the- 
initial  stage  of  the  price  reform  are  inevitable  and  characterise  an  annual 
growth  of  the  index  of  retail  prices  by  10  per  cent  as  “acceptable”. ''o  But 
as  a  result  of  the  population's  clearly  negative  attitude  to  a  possible  chain 
reaction  in  the  growth  of  prices  and  inflation  in  the  next  five-year  period,, 
it  is  intcnded“to  stay  firmly  within  definite  frameworks  and  limits”.'" 

Another  important  direction  of  the  PRC’s  economic  reform  is  a  reform- 
of  the  system  of  wages  to  eliminate  leveling  and  implement  the  principle 
of  distribution  according  to  work.  Attempts  were  made  to  introduce  fluc¬ 
tuating  wages  that  woiihi  link  the  total  sum  ol  iricomesof  working  people 


“SiK'fcIi  by  Clu'ii  Yiin  nl  IIk'  Nalioiiiil  Confci'c'iico  on  lixclianRing  l-.xporu'iicc  iti 
llu-  1-iolcl  of  RiH'tifviiiR  llic  -Slvli'  of  Piirfy  WorK"  {Rcniuin  rilnio,  .Inly  1,  1985). 
“speeches  liy  Clieii  Ytiii  and  Dciir  .Xiaoping  al  iho  National  Party  Conference"  (Reiimirr 
ribao.  Sept.  24,  1985). 

Renniin  ribao,  Sept,  25,  1985. 

Remarks  by  Zhao  Ziyang  in  Reninin  ribao.  .Ian.  2.  1985. 

Jiage  Ulan  au  sliijiaii,  1985.  No.  4,  p.  58. 

Retvnin  ribao.  Sept.  26,  1985.  .  . 
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with  the  economic  efficiency  of  enterprises  and  tlie  personal  contribution 
•of  each  employee.  This  e.xperimcnt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  complete 
success,  and  it  has  been  decided  not  to  expand  its  sphere  in  1986.  With  the 
aim  of  stoppinsj  the  uncontrolled  growth  of  the  incomes  of  working  people, 
■decisions  were  adopted  in  1984  and  1985  on  the  ta.xation  of  bonuses  paid 
'Out  in  excess  of  set  limits  (for  enterprises  that  retained  the  old  system  of 
remuneration),  bonuses  in  the  system  of  cooperative  enterprises  and  wages 
at  enterprises  that  have  switched  to  the  new  system  of  remunerating  work. 
The  reform  of  the  system  of  wages  is  coupled  with  a  reform  of  the  system 
of  labour.  Its  main  direction  is  the  introduction  of  contracts  to  fulfil  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  work,  concluded  for  a  set  period  of  time.  This  system,  since 
jobs  will  no  longer  be  guaranteed  indefinitely,  is  to  encourage  employees 
to  work  more  conscientiously.  So  far  the  system  of  contract  employment  is 
limited  in  scope:  b\'  the  end  of  August  1985  this  system  applied  to  2.1  mil¬ 
lion  workers  of  state  enterprises or  slightly  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the 
total. 

The  changes  in  the  system  of  wages  during  the  previous  five-year  pe¬ 
riod  clearly  generated  hopes  among  the  urban  population  of  a  substantial 
•growth  of  living  standards.  In  this  connection  Zhao  Ziyang  was  compelled 
recently  to  state  that  the  existing  objective  limitations  made  it  impossible 
to  solve  all  the  problems  that  have  accumulated  in  the  wage  mechanism 
-during  the  preceding  period  in  a  single  stroke. 

Although  thev  considered  it  central  to  the  entire  reform  of  the  economic 
activity  in  the  towns,  the  Chinese  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of  in- 
wigorating  the  economic  activity  of  enterprises.  Since  the  3rd  Plenary 
Meeting  of  the  CPC  CC  in  1984  special  importance  is  being  given  to  “in¬ 
vigorating  the  activity”  of  big  and  medium  enterprises  that  account  for  2 
per  cent  of  all  the  industrial  enterprises  and  for  60  per  cent  of  fixed  ^assets 
and  as  large  a  share  of  deductions  to  the  state  budget.  A  resolution  on 
this  issue  approved  by  the  State  Council  came  into  force  in  September  1985. 
It  is  directed  at  giving  enterprises  in  practice  all  the  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled  (including  the  right  to  appear  on  the  foreign  market)  but  which 
in  the  past  they  were  in  most  cases  denied;  at  improving  the  conditions  in 
which  enterprises  o|.H‘rate;  at  accelerating  the  transformation  of  manage- 
■ment  within  enterprises  (for  instance,  by  there  creating  small  cost-account¬ 
ing  subunits  while  the  enterprise  retains  sole  responsibility  for  profits  and 
losses ) . 

^  Such  forms  of  economic  management  as  leasing  the  enterprise  to  its 
personnel  on  the  basis  of  a  collective  contract,  transforming  the  enterprise 
into  a  cooperative  enterprise  or  leasing  it  to  private  individuals'^^  are  being 
increasingly  employed  at  small  enterprises,  especially  in  the  sphere  ot 
trade  and  service,  the  latter  form,  which  is  now  also  widespread  at  en- 
tcrpriscs  in  the  countrvsidc  and  small  settlements,  often  yields  good  eco¬ 
nomic  results  but  leads',  in  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  Chinese  economists, 

to  an  actual  changc  in  the  nature  of  ownership. 

The  course  of  the  reform  of  the  planning  system  is  not  quite  clear.  It 
was  intended  in  li)85  to  reduce,  in  ;i  centralised  maimer,  the  list  of  types 
of  output  planned  by  the  State  Planning  Committee  from  123  to  60  and  the 
share  of  this  output  in  gross  iiidtisirial  pro(iucl  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  rins 
work,  however,  ha-  no-  yet  been  compleled.  The  formulation  of  llie  concept 


•-  Renmiti  ribao,  Se\>i>  27,  1985.  nr  nr 

•'*  3rd  Session  oi  ihc  National  Peopled  Coiif{ross,  pp.  2o-26. 

*•*  Rcfitiiin  rihiii),  Sept.  21,  1985.  •  i_  r 

'•••  late  in  1981  16  600  5.500  and  5,900  small  state  enlerpiises  m  the  sphere  of 
trade  and  services  were  switched  to  these  forms  of  mana^rcnieiil  respectively.  Rrnnun 

au'n\liagil^^^  Sl-.uly  -m  ihe  t^mblrni  of  linplcinc'iiliiig  Ihe  t.oasing  Method  of 
I'.niiiHiiiie  .Wairagcineni  .H  Sinatl  l■:llU•rpl•|'-(-'•  riluio.  Sept.  M.  mah. 
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of  the  planning  reform,  in  particular,  tlu*  optimum  delimitation  of  the 
sphere  of  directive  and  '‘guiding”  planning  is  still  in  progress.  At  present, 
the  task  of  “giving  guidance  to  the  market  mechanism"  is  being  set  before 
the  PRC’s  planning  system  as  one  bf  the  most  important  ones.  During  the 
7th  five-year-plan  period  it  is  inteiided  to  coritinue  the  course  of  gradually 
narrowing  the  sphere  of  directive  planning  and  e.xpanding  the  sphere  of 
the  state's  indirect  control  of  economic  activity. 


For  the  past  five  years  China  has  been  pursuing  an  "open  e.xternal  eco¬ 
nomic  policy"  that  gi\  es  external  economic  ties  an  especially  important 
role  in  advancing  the  economy  and  meeting  the  demands  of  the  scientific 
arid  technological  revolution  by  vigorously  drawing  on  the  latest  foreign 
equipment,  technology  arid  managerial  experience. 

Ta  b  1  e  2- 

The  PRC’s  Foreign  Trade  (bln  dollars) 


Over  the  five  years,  the  volume  of  trade  increased  by  50  per  cent  and, 
reached  the  planned  targets  set  by  the  Five-Year  Plan.  Although  the  leyet. 
of  development  of  external  economc  ties  is  regarded  in  China  as  still  in¬ 
sufficient,  the  size  of  the  trade  turnover  is  objectively  impressive  consider¬ 
ing  the  scale  of  the  economy  and  the  country’s,  population  and  the  quite 
adequate  availability  of  natural  resources.  At  present  the  PRC’s  export, 
amounts  to  about  9  "per  cent  of  national  income  (without  consideration  for 
differences  between  domestic  and  foreign  trade  prices). 

Developed  capitalist  countries  remain  China’s  main  trade  partners- 
(first  of  all  Japan,  the  United  States  and  the  FRG).  which  in  1984  ac¬ 
counted  for  56  per  cent  of  the  trade  turnover,'*’’  as  well  as  Hong  Kong  (19; 
per  cent).  The  share  of  socialist  countries  amounts  to  only  7  per  cent  of 
of  the  PRC’s  foreign  trade,  including  the  share  of  CMEA  countries— 6  pe-- 
cent. 

The  commodity  pattern  of  Chinn’s  foreign  tr.nde  remains  sufficiently 
stable.  Export  consists  mostly  of  textiles  and  clothes  (24  per  cent  in  1984),. 
oil  and  oil  products  (22).  foodstuffs  (12)  and  raw  materials  (10  per  cent). 
In  1984  the  PRC  exported  22  million  tons  of  oil.  5.7  million  tons  of  oil  pro¬ 
ducts  and  1.7  billion  metres  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  expansion  of  deliveries- 
of  farm  produce  to  the  foreign  market  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  ex¬ 
port  during  the  previous  five  years.  In  1984  the  export  of  meat  reached 
260,000  tons,  live  hogs— 3.1  million  head,  cotton— 200,000  tons,  and  grain — 
3.4  million  tons  (double  the  figure  for  1982).  From  an  importer  China  has- 
turned  into  a  net  exporter  of  cotton  and.  in  1985,  of  grain  (7.0  million  tons- 
were  exported). 


Hero  ami  further  data  ostiinatod  dii  the  ha^i'^  of  cii'iloni''.  <lalistir<  of  the  PRC. 
Foreign  Commercial  Data  Fullviin,  Sept.  7,  1985. 

Beijing  Review,  1985.  No.  1. 


A\achines  and  equipment  are  a  major  import  item  for  China  and  in  1984 
accounted  for  26  per  cent  of  all  import.  At  the  same  time  the  country  has 
to  import  large  quantities  of  raw  materials  and  initial  products  and,  be¬ 
fore  1985,  also  grain  (in  1984—10  million  tons  of  grain,  7.9  million  cubic 
metres  of  timber,  about  250',00()  tons  of  aluminium,  copper  and  zinc,  12.3 
million  tons  of  steel  rolled  stock  and  1.2  million  tons  of  sugar).  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  recent  years  China  lia.s  expanded  the  import  of  consumer 
goods.  About  two  billion  dollars  were  earmarked  in  1985  for  the  purchase 

of  domestic  appliances  and  other  consumer  goods. 

China’s  “open  external  economic  policy”  provides  for  the  development 
•of  diverse  forms  of  cooperation  with  other  countries,  first  of  all  capitalist 
ones.  In  1979-1985  the  PRC  signed  credit  agreements  totaling  $20.3  bil¬ 
lion  of  which,  bv  the  end  of  1985,  it  had  used  only  $15.6  billion.  Pursuing 
a  sufficiently  cautious  international  credit  policy,  China  is  increasingly 
•  orienting  itself  toward  easier-term  credits  of  the  IBRD  and  starting  in 
1981  received  credits  worth  $4  billion  from  it. _ 

During  the  6th  five-year-plan  period  the  PRC\s  external  financial  posi¬ 
tion  remained  sufficiently  stable^  although  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  imports  in  the  second  half  of  1984  and  the  formation  of  a  considerable 
trade  deficit,  its  foreign  currency  reserves  dropped  from  $17  billion  in  Sep- 
ieniber  1984  to  $l  1  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1985. 

In  recent  years  the  PRC  is  giving  ever  greater  preference  to  direct 
fureign  investments  in  its  eccnoniy  rather  than  credits  hoping,  as  a 
of  the  direct  interest  of  investors,  they  will  be  more  efficiently  used.  By 
the  end  of  the  five-\ear  period  the  PRC  had  signed  contracts  worth 
$16  2  billion  on  the  use  of  direct  foreign  investments  (iricluding  contracts 
worth  $5.9  billion  in  1985,  of  whicli  only  $4.6  billion  were  actually  used). 

Bv  September  1985  the  PRC  has  endorsed  the  creation  of  1881  enter¬ 
prises  financed  bv  mixed  capital  (enterprises  using  the  money  of  foreign 
investors)  3,408  so-called  contract  enterprises  and  also  104  enterprises 
fully  belonging  to*  foreign  capital.  In  addition  to  this  China  set  up  65 
mixed  enterprises  outside  the  country. 

Tlie  foreign  factor  is  plaving  a  steadily  growing  role  in  the  PRC  s  eco¬ 
nomy.  Some^eOO  sets  of  doeumentation  for  modern  equipment  and  techno¬ 
logy  were  imported  during  the  five  years.  The  i^hare  of  foreign  capita 
.and  imported  equipment  in  the  total  sum  of  investment 
lion  rose  from  10.7  per  ceiil  in  1978  to  45.6  per  cent  in  1984.  Thus,  it  is 
possible  to  speak  of  a  serious  dependence  on  the  external  factor  m  the 

PRC’s  process  of  reproduction.  ^  n 

But  serious  problems  reiuaiii  in  the  external  economic  sphere  p  we  1 
The  decentralisation  of  the  svstein  of  administering  foreign  trade  brought 
about  a  greater  imbalanco  in  it,  this  necessitating  the  introduction  of  a 
number  of  restrictions  on  import  and  the  use  of  lorcign  currency  factors 
in  the  sale  of  export  produce.  It  sliould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  PRC  s 
foreign  partners  do  not  want  to  sliare  their  really  modern  technology  with 
Cliina  fearing  it  might  become  a  serious  competitor  on  the  world  market, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  prepared  to  cooperate  only  in  relatively  simple 

l\M)es  of  i)roduction.  .  .  i  „ 

'Fhe  PRC’s  trade  and  economic  lies  with  socialist  countries  have  grown 

visible  ill  roceiil,  years.  Opinions  are  beinq:  expicassed  in  the  Cji'i^se  Press 
about  the  need  lor  China  to  normalise  eeononne  relations  with  the  UbbK 


China  Duilii,  April  21,  19HS^ 
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and  East  European  countries  “in  conditions  of  the  growing  protectionist 
tendencies  in  the  West  and  various  restrictions  on  the  export  of  Chinese 
cdmftlodities”.  Last  vear  China’s  trade  witli  socialist  countries  exceeded 
$4  billion;  Soviet-Chihese  trade  reached  one  billion  roubles  in  1984  and 
about  1.5  billion  roubles  in  1985.  Ihe  PRC  has  concluded  live-year  agree- 
rnents  with  European  CMEA  member  countries  on  trade  and  economic 
relations.  It  is  envisaged  that  the  CMEA  countries  will  take  part  in  retool¬ 
ing  and  building  a  number  of  Chinese  enterprises,  including  enterprises 
built  with  their  assistance  in  the  PRC  in  the  195()s. 


’T* he  National  conference  of  the  ('.Pt;!  in  .September  1985  adopted  Propo- 
i  sals  of  the  CPC  CC  on  the  drafting  of  the  7th  I'ive-Ycar  Plan  of  economic 
^nd  social  development”.  The  document  orients  the  country  toward  con¬ 
tinuing  advancing  its  economy  and  lurtlier  pursuing  the  econoinic  reform. 
It  as  intended  to  ensure  a  7  per  cent  average  annual  increment  of  industrial 
production  and  a  6  per  cent  increment  of  agricultural  output,  a  4-5  per  cent 
iherement  of  the  population's  real  incomes  and  to  increase  foreign  trade 
by  40-50  per  cent  during  the  five  years. 

The  Proposals  of  the  CPC  CC  give  priority  to  the  reform  of  urban  eco- 
norriy  and  as  a  result  it  is  planned  to  create  ‘a  foundation  of  a  socialist 
econoinic  system  of  a  new  tv|)e  .  Assigiunents  set  by  the  central  authori¬ 
ties  are  to  diminish  and  the  rights  of  enterprises  to  grow.  The  prices  of 
most  consumer  goods  and  services  are  to  be  switched  to  the  category  of 

“free"  prices.  ,  •  lu 

The  People’s  Bank  of  China  is  being  given  big  powers  in  pursuing  the 
.state  financial  and  credit  policy,  including  in  restricting  mone\  circulation 

and  crediting.  -rn. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  very  indicative  that  during  the  lortlicomiiig  /tti 
Five-Year  Plan  it  is  intended  that  the  reforms  will  be  carried  out  in  two 
stages.  At  the  first  stage  -in  198G-1987  the  emphasis  is  to  be  made  on 
enhancing  the  comprehensive  nature  of  . the  reforms,  sU-eaiMliiiing  the  in¬ 
direct  regulation  of  macroeconomic  processes,  “consolidating,  mastering, 
supplementing  and  perfecting”  the  results  of  already  completed  reforms. 
With  time  it  is  intended  that  the  spheres  of  the  reform  will  be  expanded. 
On  the  basis  of  experience  gained  when  implementing  reforms  in  recent 
years,  the  viewpoint  is  gaining  ground  in  China  that  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  effectiveness  of  the  state’s  control  over  economic  processes.  The 
fallacy  of  expecting  the  reforms  to  yield  immediate  elTecl  is  being  ever 
more  emphaticallv  underlined.  This  reflects  the  deeper  understanding  in 
the  countrv  of  the  entire  diversity  and  complexity  ol  the  problems  facing 
China’s  economy,  including,  of  course,  the  restructuring  of  the  national 
economic  system. 
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CHANGES  IN  SYSTEM  OF  ORGANIZING  R  &  D  IN  CHINA 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Jul-Sep  86  pp  86-95 

[Article  by  I.  I.  Sarafanov] 

S  ubstantiar changes  in  the  system  of  organising  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  (R&D)  in  China  began  late  in  the  1970s. '  They  were  directed 
at  solving  many  scientific,  technical,  economic,  financial,  social  and  other 
problems  of  the  development  of  Chinese  society.  ,  ,  '  ,  .  ti 

The  stages  of  the  transformations  in  the  R&D  held  are  logically 
interconnected,  and  their  content  and  direction  are  deterrhined  by  tho 
experiments  of  reforming  the  economic  system.  In  practical  terms,  the 
forming  of  the  State  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  in  1977  was 
the  starting  point  of  these  changes.  At  that  stage  it  was  intended  to  bring 
order  to  the  system  of  organising  R&D,  draw  up  a  plan  of  developing 
science  and  technology  for  the  period  of  1978  to  1985  and  up  to  the  year 
2000,  and  liquidate  the  consequences  of  the  “cultural  revolution’'  ^^d 
other  political  campaigns  of  1966-1976.  In  the  '‘Notification  of  the  CPC 
CC"  of  September  18,  1977,  the  ministries  and  agencies  of  the  PRC  State 
Council  and  local  administrative  bodies  were  set  the  task  of  drawing  up 
optimal,  realistically  fulfillable  plans  closely  linked  with  the  needs  of 
construction  and  containing  concrete  programmes  of  developing  science 
and  technology  for  3  and  8  years  periods.  The  State  Planning  Committee 
and  the  newly-set-up  State  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  were 
instructed  to  analyse,  summarise  and  balance  these  plans  and  to  compile 
a  national  plan  on  their  basis  for  developing  science  and  technology  as 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  country's  economic  and  social  development.  In 
research  institutes  it  was  suggested  that  a  system  of  personal  responsibility 
be  introduced  for  the  directors  of  institutes  arid  for  persons  holding 
technical  posts,  qualification  certification  of  staff  members  be  conducted, 
scientific  and  engineering  titles  be  reintroduced,  and  that  research  workers 
be  provided  with  work  in  their  fields  and  that  they  devote  at  least  .  ? 
of  six  days  a  week  to  research  and  development.  ^  The  first  stage  6t  the 
changes  was  completed  in  Marcli  1978  with  the  drafting  of  an 
of  developing  science  and  technology  for  the  period  from  1978  until  1985. 

The  main  tasks  of  the  second  stage  of  the  reform  of  the  system  of 
organising  R&D  were  outlined  bv  Fang  Vi.  Deputy  Premier  of  the  PRC 
State  Council,  and  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  at  a  national  conference  on  science  iri  March  1978.  At  this 
stage  the  main  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the  fulfilment  of  special  R^D 
programities  of  national '  importance  provided  for  by  the  8-year  plan  of 
developing  science  and  research  (1978-1985),  modified  at  the  national 
conference.  The  principal  aims  of  this  plan  were  to  approach  or  achieve 
durin^y  its  course,  in  certain  key  fields  of  science  and  technology,  the 
advariced  world  level  of  the  19 /Os  and  thus  reduce  Cdiina  s  scientific  and 
technological  lag  behind  economically  developed  countries  to 
to  increase  tlic  numbcT  of  research  workers  ami  technicians  to  800,000, 

*  Tin.'  Slau-  r)n  Sricncc  aiul  Tocltnoio^yy  was  flis.soivcd  in  1970  and 

its  iiiin-tioris  till  1977  wore  iuHUUm^  hy  C.liiiia  s  .Aoatk'iii)  ni  Soimeos. 
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and,  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  15  years  (1986-2000),  to  reach  and 
surpass  the  world  level  of  development  in  a  number  of  branches  of 
science  and  technology. 

The  plan  provided  for  extensive  research  work  in  27  fields:  nuclear 
physics,  natural  resources,  agriculture,  industry,  nationa'  defence, 
transport,  oceanology,  environmental  protection,  medicine,  etc.  It  singled 
out  108  key  scientific,  technical  and  engineering  problems  along  8  major 
directions:  agriculture,  energy  sources,  materials,  computers,  lasers, 
space  science  and  technology,  physics  of  high  energies  and  gene 
engineering. 

As  noted  at  the  March  1978  national  conference  on  science,  China  then 
lagged  behind  the  world  level  of  development  in  many  branches  of 
science  and  technology  by  15-20  years  and  by  80  years  in  some  instances. 

The  fulfilment  of  the  8-year  plan  of  developing  science  and  technology 
necessitated  a  radical  restructuring  of  the  system  of  organising  R&D  and 
of  ensuring  its  informational,  material  and  technical,  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  at  all  levels  of  the  national  economy.  Fang  Yi,  on  behalf  of  the  CPC 
CC  and  the  PRC  State  Council,  proposed  at  the  aforementioned  national 
conference  that  as  a  top  priority  task  order  be  brought  to  the  work  of 
the  leading  research  organisations,  that  an  integrated,  country-wide 
multibranch  system  of  fundamental  and  applied  research  in  the  field  of 
natural  and  technical  sciences  be  created,  that  a  scientific  and  technical 
information  service  be  organised,  that  the  achievements  of  foreign  science 
and  technology  be  studied  and  introduced  into  production,  and  that 
scientific  and  technical  cooperation  with  foreign  countries  be  expanded. 
The  Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences,  ministries  and  agencies  of  the  PRC’s 
State  Council,  as  well  as  the  country’s  leading  educational  establishments 
were  set  the  task  of  restoring  and  strengthening  a  number  of  leading 
research  organisations  that  were  disorganised  during  the  “cultural  revolu¬ 
tion”  and  subsequent  political  campaigns. 

The  .Academy  of  Sciences  of  China  was  instructed  to  create  research 
facilities  for  physics  of  high  energies,  physics  of  heavy  ions,  controlled 
nuclear  fusion  in  a  magnetic  field,  physics  of  solids,  physics  of 
semiconductors,  astrophysics,  molecular  biology,  including  gene  and  cell 
engineering.  In  addition  the  Academy  was  instructed  to  develop  the 
production  of  unique  scientific  equipment,  introduce  electronic  computers 
in  R&D  and  publish  scientific  literature.  ' 

.  As  a  centre  of  research  in  the  field  of  natural  sciences  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  was  ordered  to  concentrate  its  main  efforts  on  the  development 
of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy.  Earth  sciences  and  biology. 
Physics  of  high  energies,  controlled  nuclear  fusion  in  a  magnetic  field 
and  molecular  biology  were  to  become  the  key  directions.  In  the  field  of 
technical  sciences  the  .Academy’s  main  task  was  the  further  development 
of  semiconductor,  computer,  laser  and  space  tec-hnology'. 

The  country’s  higher  education  e.stablishments  \vere  given  a 
considerable  role  in  conduciing  fundamental  and  applied  research.  Several 
laboratories  of  universities  and  institutes  were  to  be  fitted  out  with  the 
latest  research  and  e.xperimentai  equipment  enabling  them  to  conduct 
R&D  on  a  modern  level. 

In  accordance  with  the  national  economy's  requirements,  natural 
conditions,  energy  and  inineral  resources  it  was  intended  that  research 
Institutes  would  be  set  up  in  the  provinces,  the  cities  directly  under  the 
central  authorities  and  ar.ionomons  districts  to  ensure  the  economic 
development  of  these  regions  and  districts.  It  was  also  planned  that 
branches  of  the  national  .Academy  of  Sciences  or  local  academies  would 
be  established. 

It  was  recommended  that  big  industrial  enterprises,  especially  in  the 
mining  industry,  set  up  their  own  research  institutes  while  medium  and 
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small  enterprises,  proceeding  from  existing  possibilities,  were  recommend¬ 
ed  to  set  up  joint  research  laboratories.  . 

At  this  stage  of  reconstruction  special  attention  was  given  to- 
strengthening  and  developing  the  scientific  and  technical  information 
service  and  the  introduction  of  modern  information  eqnipment.  It  was 
planned  that  a  regional  and  branch  network  of  scientific  and  technical 
information  would  be  created  at  the  initial  stage.  It  was  suggested  that 
numerous  channels  be  utilised  to  organise  a  large-sca  e  col  ecting  of 
foreign  scientific  and  technical  materials,  system 

ing  and  exchanging  rationally  the  results’  ol  the  R&D  done  in  the  count  y 

W^th'the^^aim  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  R&D  workers  must  devote 
five-sixths  of  their  weekly  working  time  to  the  lulhlment  of  plan  assign¬ 
ments.  Special  attention  was  given  to  raising  the  qualification  of  research 
workers  on  the  job,  by  way  of  self-education.  It  w^as  also 
that  research  workers  not  be  drawn  into  any  activities  after 
hours  with  the  exception  of  Komsomol  and  Party  meetings.  The  leading 
research  workers  were  given  assistants  and  the  volumeof  their  administra¬ 
tive  work  was  reduced.  ■’  ,  .  i-  u  ,  cwdonr 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  second  stage  ol  changes  m  the  ^^yst 
of  organising  R&D  was  that  “foreign  achievements  to  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  China”  was  declared  the  basis  of  the  PRC  s  course  of  external 
scientific  arid  technical  ties  in  1978-1985.  The  plan  of  developing  science 
and  technology  in  1978-1985  provided  for  the  rna.ximiim  utilisation  of 
equipment,  technology,  and  scientific  and  technical  achievernents  o 
economically  developed  countries  and  for  the  training  of  Chinese  specialists 

^'^'^The  “Sichuan  experiment”  of  expanding  the  economic 
enterprises,  first  applied  in  Sichuan  province  late  in  1978,  exerted  a 
definite  influence  on  the  course  of  transformations  in  the  system  of  organis¬ 
ing  R&D.  With  the  aim  of  expanding  the  independence  of  research  orpni 
sations  in  1980  this  priTiciple  began  to  be  applied  expenmentally  in  the 
system’of  organising  R&D  by  allowing  R&D  institutions  to  choose  research 
themes  and  to  perform  additional  R&D  on  the  basis  of  contracts  upo^ 
completing  state  plan  assignments.  A  system  of  contracts  and 
providing  for  the  performance  of  engineering  and  technical  servicipt^ 
joint  development  and  testing  of  new  types  of  products 
of  the  technical  development  of  enterprises  began  to  be  introduced  m  a 

nurnber  _of^a^re^as.of  R&D  Qj.ggp|gations  in  fulfilling  applied  research  and 

development  work  increased  in  the  course  of  Ji'ju 

organisation  of  R&D  in  the  country.  Thus  as_^a  result  of 
enterprises  in  Changzhou  and  Wuhan,  the  Dalian  research  «f 

machtee-tool  building  industry  eliminated  melTcctiveness  of  labour,  raised 
the  efficienev  of  R&D,  and  increased  profits  by  600, 0(X)  yuan. 

Joint  research-and-prodiiction  amalgainalioiis  arc  being  .set  up 
experimental  basis  in  some  industries.  The  expansion  of  the  economic 
irtdepeiidence  of  research  organisations  intensified  their  activity,  brought 
Lbout  the  accumulation  of  additional  funds 

with  industry  and  accelerated  the  introduction  nt  R&D  results,  as  well 
as  the  achi'evernenl  of  scientific  and  technical  accomplishments  mt 

^  ^'"°PrOcl°a'imed  at  the  2nd  Session  of  the  Fufth 

"  inJulv  1979,  the  course  of  the  ••adjus'.meiu  m  (Jnnas  ceonomN,  the 
state  budget  deficit  and  China’s  limited  potentialities,  nece.ssitatcd  a 


Sro  Rrnmirt  rihuo.  Wiwch  20,  1078,  .71  i7t 

♦  Zlion^ffuo  niatijian,  Pekinf?,  1981.  pp. 
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revision  of  the  plan  of  developing  science  and  technology  in  1981-1985. 
Late  in  1980  and  early  1981  the  State  Committee  on  Science  and 
'  Technology  worked  out  a  policy  of  developing  science  and  technology  till 
the  year  1990  providing  for  a  continuation  of  research  in  agriculture, 
energy,  materials,  electronics,  computers,  industrial  technology,  military 
hardware"  and  environmental  protection.  The  implementation  of  some 
major  research  projects,  such  as  the  construction  of  a  50-GeV  Capacity 
proton  accelerator,  and  the  launching  of  meteorological,  astronomical 
and  geodesic  artificial  satellites  of  the  Earth,  necessitating  large  capital 
investments  and  highly  qualiiied  scientists  and  engineers,  was  put  off 
iiidefinitely. 

in  acGor'dance  with  this  course,  applied  research  and  development 
.was  given  priority.  Fundamental  research  was  restricted  to  the  solution 
of  theoretical  problems  in  the  process  of  applied  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  usd  of  the  accomplishments  of  foreign  science  and  technology 
was  made  an  imperative  condition  of  developing  China’s  economic  and 
military  potential.  ,  . 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  military  R&D.  In  a  Xinhua  interview 
on  February  10,  1982  Yang  Shangkun,  Member  of  the  Political  Bureau 
of  the  CPC  CG  and  Perinauent  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Military  Council 
of  the  CPC  CC,  characterised  China’s  potential  possibilities  in  carrying 
out  military  R&D  programmes  as  follows:  “In  1980  China  successfully 
launched  a  carrier  rocket  in  the  Pacific  area.  In  1981  China  placed  three 
satellites  into  orbit  using  a  single  carrier  rocket.  In  1982  China  launched 
its  first  carrier  rocket  from  a  submerged  submarine.  All  this  testifies  to 
advances  in  the  technology  of  creating  carrier  rockets  and  to  the  growth 
of  China’s  defense  capabilities.  In  1982  China  began  a  new  stage  of  R&D 
in  the  field  of  most  up-tpdate  weapons  systems’’.®  In  August  1982  the 
24th  Session  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Fifth  National  People’s 
Congress  decided  to  merge  the  Department  of  the  Defence  Industry  of 
the  PRC  State  Council,  the  Commission  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  the  Department  of  the  Committee  bn  Science, 
Technology  and  Armaments  of  the  Military  Council  of  the  CPC  CC  into 
a  Committee  on  Defence  Science,.  Technology  and  Industry  of  the  State 
Council  of:  the  PRC-  The  purpose  of  this  reorganisation  was  to  centralise 
guidance  of  military  R&D  programmes ,  and  centralise  the  manufacture 
of  weapons  systems  and  military  materiel.  “ 

The  main  guidelines  of  the  new  course  of  developing  science  and 
technology  were  outlined  on  May  28,  1981  in  a  leading  article  in  Guangm- 
ing  ribao:  "In  order  to  pursue  the  course  of  developing  science  and 
technology  consistently  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  comprehend  and 
‘-study  alt  aspects  of  this  course.  While  at  present  the  emphasis  is  on  a 
serious  attitude  to  applied  research  apd .  development  in  the  field  of 
technical  sciences,  at  the  same  time  attention  should  be  given  to  eliminat- 
,  ing  instances  of  underestimation  of  fundamentar  research.  Fundamental 
research  should  not  be  ignored.  The  most  important  studies  in  this  field 
should  be  supported.  On  the  other  hand,  applied  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  developed  on  a  mass  scale.  New  research  should  be 
conducted  but  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  scientific  and 
technical  innovations  that  already  e.xist  in  the  world  and  are  applicable 
in  conditions  of  our  country”.  ^ 

The  timely  introduction  i^f  R&D  results  into  practice  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  conditions  of  the  implementation  of  the  planned 
course. 


•’  Rentnin  rihao,  Feb.  10,  1982, 

“  Renrnin  n7;«o.  .Aup.  21.  1982. 

^  Guanffmirij^T  rihao.  May  28,  1981. 
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“At  present”,  wrote  Guangming  ribao,  “many  achievements  of  science 
do  not  find  application:  a  considerable  part  of  the  new  products  are  being- 
delayed  at  the  stage  of  sample  products  and  display  exhibits  and  do  not 
reach  the  stage  of  batch  production;  for  a  long  time  large  amounts  of 
new  equipment  were  being  concentrated  in  military  production;  copied 
foreign  technology  did  not  find  extensive  use”. 

The  new  course  provides  for  the  implementation  of  “three  measures  : 
“introduction  of  the  results  of  R&D,  use  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
achievements  of  the  military  branches  of  industry  in  civilian  sectors  of 
the  economy,  and  application  in  China  of  the  scientific  accomplishments 
and  technologies  of  foreign  countries”.**  .  .  n,  * 

In  terms  of  scientific-organisational  measures  it  is  suggested  that 
close  cooperation  between  development  organisations  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  be  ensured,  the  practice  of  conducting  R&D  on  the  basis  of 
contracts  and  agreements  be  expanded,  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,, 
research-and-production  amalgamations  should  be  set  up. 

This  experiment,  the  newspaper  Guangming  ribao  stressed,  enables 
the  research  organisations  of  ministries  and  agencies  of  the  PRC  State 
Council  to  accelerate  the  introduction  of  R&D  results  into  production  and 
accumulate  money  to  finance  research  and  offer  material  incentives  tO’ 

research  workers.  ,  .  ■ 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  China  began  to  introduce  changes  in 
the  system  of  organising  R&D  in  1980.  As  an  experiment,^  R&D  began 
to  be  performed  on  a  contract  basis.  A  part  of  the  client’s  profit  was 
deducted  to  the  fund  of  the  R&D  organisations,  which  received  greater 
leeway  in  their  activities,  their  responsibility  was  enhanced.  ®  _ 

In  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences  the  transformations_were  directed 
at  improving  guidance  of  the  Academy’s  branches,  reorganising  researciT 
institutes,  introducing  a  system  of  responsibility  in  R&D,  and  establishing 
close  cooperation  with  industrial  enterprises,  military  agencies,  local 
committees  on  science  and  technology  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  introduction  of  the.  system  of  responsibility  provides  for  taking  the- 
interests  of  the  state,  the  collective  and  the  individual  into  account  in 

addition  to  the  implementation  of  the  principle  of  remuneration  in 

accordance  with  the  volume  of  work  done.  The  transfer  of  a  part  of  the- 
Academy’s  research  personnel  to  medium  and  small  towns,  to  rernote 
areas  and  industrial  enterprises,  was  intended,  along  ^yith  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  an  age  limit  of  65  for  directors  of  research  organisations  and  three 
year  limit  to  their  term  of  office.  The  completion  of  these  transformations 
in  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences  was  planned  for  late  1985. 

An  October  1982  n^Uional  conference  in  Peking  was  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  prizes  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology.  The  occasion 
was  used  for  adjusting  and  specifying  the  main  tasks  of  science  ana 
technology  in  China’s  development  in  the  period  till  the  end  of  the 

century.  As  it  was  said  at  the  conference  in  a  report  made  by  the 

Premier  of  the  PRC  State  Council  Zhao  Ziyang,  the  country’s  mam  task 
in  scientific  and  technological  progress  is  to  achieve  a  situation  whereby 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  century  most  of  Chinn's  plants  and  mines  won  d 
be  using  industrial  eciuipment  and  teclinologies  at  the  level  of  economically 
developed  countries  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s.  Without  the- 
introduction  of  the  achievements  of  science  and  technology,  he  said,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  perfect  technological  processes,  reduce  consumption 
of  electricity  and  materials,  improve  product  cjuality  and  increase 
gross  output  of  industry  and  agriculliire  irom  .710  billion  yuan  in  1980 
to  2800  billion  yuan  by  tlie  year  2000. 


«  Ibidem. 
”  Ihidciil. 
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In  Zhao  Ziyang’s  opinion  the  introduction  of  the  achievements  of 
science  and  technology  and  the  solution  of  urgent  scientific  and 
technical  problems  in  economic  development  are  restrained  bv  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  present  system  of  organising  R&D,  the  absence  of  ties 
between  research  organisations,  the  duplication  of  themes,  shortage  of 
research  personnel  and  irrational  deployment  of  available  specialists. 

To  bring  order  to  the  system  of  organising  R&D  Zhao  Ziyang  proposed 
that  three  measures  be  carried  out  that  would  not  interfere  with  the 
fulfilment  of  major  R&D  projects. 

Firstly,  to  set  up  a  number  ol  technical  development  centres  in  some 
branches  of  the  national  economy.  These  centres  would  occupy  themselves 
with  the  technical  reconstruction  of  enterprises,  planning  'of  technical 
progress,  development  of  new  equipment  add  technology  and  introducing 
new  types  of  products.  These  centres  wore  to  be  created  on  the  basis  of 
existing  research  institutes  under  ministries  and  agencies  of  the  PRC  State 
Council  and  major  industrial  enterprises.  The  activities  of  these  centres 
Avould  be  Oriented  toward  the  solution  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
problems. -mostly  of  medium  and  small  enterprises  of  one  or  several 
industries.-  Branch  centres  are  to  be  set  up  within  the  system  of  one 
ministry  or  agency  and  inter-branch  centres  are  to  be  set’ up  jointly  by 
several  ministries  and  agencies.  One  of  the  ministries  or  agencies  is 
made  responsible  for  the  activity  of  the  inter-branch  centre. 

Secondly,  with  the  permission  of  the  relevant  ministries  or  agencies 
of  the  PRC  State  Council  it  is  intended  to  establish  or  strengthen  technical 
development  centres  at  big  specialised  companies  or  leading  enterprises 
especially  in  cases  when  technical  reconstruction  is  planned.  The  main 
task  of  these  centres  is  to  service  the  needs  of  their  own  enterprises. 
Initially  such  centres  are  to  be  set  up  on  an  experimental  basis  at  in¬ 
dividual  enterprises.  After  experience  is  accumulated  such  centres  will 
be  formed  at  other  enterprises  as  well. 

Thirdly,  the  existing  .system  of  subordination  of  research  organisations 
should  remain  amchanged.  The  establishment  of  direct  ties  between 
research  organisations  and  industrial  enterprises  should  be  encouraged 
and  supported,  such  as  joint  aims  of  research,  development,  production 
and  servicing,  organisation  of  R&D  on  the  basis  of  contracts  and 

agreements,  setting  up  consultation  services,  etc. 

At  the  5th  Session  of  the  Fifth  National  People  s  Congress  in  December 
1982  Zhao  Ziyang  noted -the  special  role  of  science  and  technologv  in 
China’s  economic  development.  In  efforts  to  raise  the  economy,  Zhao 
Ziyang  stated.  It  is  necessary  to  rely  on  scientific  and  technological 
progress,  while  science  and  technology  should  fiilK’  address  the  tasks 
of^  economic  development.  He  said  that  the  modern  achievements  of 
science  and  technology  that  were  widely  used  in  economicallv  developed 
countries  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  should  be  introduced ’extensivelv 
in  all  branches  of  the  national  economv.  " 

In  1983  a  course  “to  rely  on  science  and  technologv  in  economic 
deve  opment,  while  science  and  technology  should  serve  economic 
development  ’  was  adopted  in  Gliina.  This  course  provides  for  the  .solution 
of  key  problems  of  development  on  the  basis  of  advanced  science  and 
technology.  It  also  provides  that  most  of  branches  of  science  and  technologv 
by  the  year  2000  will  attain  the  U-vel  that  economicallv  developed 
countries  had  reached  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  and  in  .some  branches  the 
level  .of  the  1990s  and  the  end  of  the  eenfurv. 

In  accordance  with  this  course  the  following  |;,s|<s  vvrre  set  to  the 
ministries  and  agencies  of  the  PRC  .State  Council: 


See  Ronmin  rihao.  Mov  27, 
Rvnmin  rihao.  Ore.  I  I.  1082. 
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to  accelerate  the  study,  mastering  and  introduction  into  production 
ot  new  equipment  and  technology;  to  introduce  the  necessary  changes  in 

scientific,  technical  and  engineering  problems 
oconomic  and  social  develop- 
1981-1985;  to  step  up  R&D  work  at  industrial  enterprises;  to- 
expand  research  m  the  held  of  agriculture;  to  perfect  the  forms  of  R&D- 
ties  with  production;  to  create  a  number  of  go-between  experimental 
lesearch  and  industrial  organisations;  to  form  funds  specifically  for  the 
development  of  science  and  technology;  to  perfect  forms  and  methods  of 

using  the  achievements  of  foreign  science  and  technology 

—  To  complete  the  elaboration  of  scientifically  substantiated  concepts 
of  the  long-term  development  of  the  key  branches  of  science  and 

for  consideration 

iL  ^  P  ^  developing  science  and  technology  in  1986- 

1990  and  the  period  till  the  year  2000  providing  for  a  four-fold  increase 
o  gross  industrial  and  agricultural  output  by  the  end  of  this  century  bv 
introducing  new  equipment  and  technology  in  all  branches  of  the  national 
economy;  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  developing  science  and  technology  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  specially  drawn  up  subject-matter. 

+  accelerate  the  relorin  of  the  system  of  organising  R&D  directed 

toward  orienting  the  development  of  science  and  technology  at  upsurg¬ 
ing  the  economy  and  increasing  the  role  of  engineers  and  technicians 
m  achieving  scientific  and  technological  progress;  to  continue  the 
experiment  involving  the  fulfilment  of  R&D  projects  on  the  basis  of 
coritracts  and  agreements  and  to  submit  a  report  on  this  experiment 
and  relevant  proposals  to  the  CPC  CC  and  the  PRC  State  Council.. 

10  streamline  gradually  the  work  of  a  number  of  research 
organisations. 

continue  the  study  of  the  “new  technical  revolution”  irr 
economically  developed  countries  and  the  measures  implemented  in  China 

Council ^  '’‘-'P®''*  relevant  proposals  to  the  PRC  State- 

~7  fp  create  conditions  lor  the  rational  use  of  scientific,  engineering 
and  technical  personnel.  &  s 

The  transformations  in  the  system  of  organising  R&D  have  yielded, 
positive  result.s.  The  base  of  research  and  development  in  the  country 

“’f  -''‘‘“’tiard  Of  R&D  raised.  In  the  period  frorn 
1979  to  1984  the  -state  registered  27,990  major  results  of  R&D,  w'ith  896- 
Of  them  qualified  as  inventions  or  discoveries. 

With  the  aim  of  giving  material  and  moral  incentives  for  scientific  and 
technical  accomplishments  to  research  workers  and  specialists  in  branches  . 
of  the  economy,  in  December  1978  the  PRC  State  Coiincii  approved  the  1 
regulations  of  awarding  state  prizes  “For  Inventions”.  From  1979  to  ' 
198J  the  State  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  awarded  642  state  ■ , 
prizes  lor  projects  carried  out  during  the  past  ten  years,  including  155 
prizes  III  198.1  The  198, '1  first  prize  winners  included  agricultural  , 
specialists  lor  the  development  of  “Yuanfenhan”,  a  new  sort  of  irrigated 
ncG  by  using  method  of  radioactive  irradiation;  two  tvpes  of  wilt- 
resistant  cotton,  the  “52-128”  and  “o7-()8r\  ior  creating  a  vaccine  to 
rcat  anaemia  ol  horses  and  an  anti-plagiu'  x'accine  for  pigs.  Second 
prizes  were  awarded  for  evolving  a  new  sort  of  hybrid  rice  named 
Liaogeri  ,  a  teetuiology  lor  the  anode  oxidation  of  stainless  steel  the 
UH  33A  refractory  nickel  alloy,  etc. 

In  December  1979  the  PRC  Stale  (.^ouncil  instituted  prizes  and 
accompanying  medals  for  acliievcments  in  naturaT  sciences.  In  1982  the 

Zhoriijfffuo  jiritiji  iiidtijan.  Pt'klnjr^  I0M4,  p[^  210-21.4  ’ 
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state  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  awarded  125  state  prizes: 
in  the  field  of  natural  sciences  for  research  carried  out  by  individual 
scientists  or  teams  of  them  during  the  past  20  years.  First  prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  development  of  an  artificial  cow  insulin,  for  studying  the 
geology  of  the  Earth,  for  the  discovery  of  anti-sigma  mitiiis  hyperon,  for 
studies  oMhe  Goldbach  problem,  etc. 

In  accordance  with  a  decision  adopted  by  the  PRC  State  Council  in 
October  1962,  another  1772  state  prizes  for  achievements  in  the  field  of 
natural  sciences  and  technology  were  awarded  in  1985,  including  1302 
open  and  470  classified  prizes.  Of  the  1772  prizes  there  were  23  top  prizes- 
(10  classified),  134  first  prizes  (54  classified).  537  second  prizes  (140 
classified)  and  1078  third  prizes  (266  classified).  The  top  (open)  prizes 
were  awarded  for  the  following  accomplishments;  the  development  of 
methods  of  pumping  water  to  ensure  a  high-yielding,  lengthy  and  stable 
operation  of  the  Daqing  oil  fields;  technology  and  equipment  for  building 
the  Nanking  bridge  across  the  Yangtse  river;  the  theory  and  practice  of 
prospecting  multi-layer  oil-  and  gas-bearing  strata  in  the  Bohai  bay; 
a  new  method  of  discovering  gold-bearing  deposits;  new  technology  of 
building  the  Chengdu-Kunming  railway  in  complex  mountainous  and 
geological  conditions;  the  construction  of  dams  across  the  second  and 
third  channels  of  the  river  Yangtse  and  hydropower  generating  units  at 
the  Gezhouba  hydropower  complex;  new  industrial  technology  of  produc¬ 
ing  butadiene  rubber;  the  creation  of  a  radio  measurement  and  control 
system  for  launch  vehicle  of  an  artificial  satellite  of  the  Earth;  for  the- 
multi-purpose  measurement  vessel  Yuanwang:  for  the  experimental  vessel 
Xiangianghu-JO:  for  the  Changzheng-3  launch  vehicle;  for  an  experimental 
communications  satellite  and  its  onboard  measurement  and  control 
microwave  system;  and  a  device  for  optical  dynamic  observation  and 
measurement,  le 

As  it  was  noted  by  the  Chinese  press  an  additional  profit  of  20  million, 
yuan  was  made  in  1983  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  perfected 
technology  of  pumping  water  into  oil-bearing  stratum  at  the  Daqing  oil 
fields.  In  1984  the  introduction  of  the  new  technology  for  the  industrial' 
production  of  butadiene  rubber  made  it  possible  to  increase  the  annual 
production  of  this  raw  material  to  480,000  tons  and  make  a  profit  of 
170  million  yuan. 

The  overall  economic  elTect  yielded  l)y  the  introduction  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  for  which  the  10  top  and  12  first  prizes  were  awarded  amounted 
tp  22  billion  yuan. 

Still  the  introduction  of  the  results  of  R&D  remains  a  weak  point  im' 
the  development  t)f  science,  equipment  and  technology  in  China.  The  bulk 
of  the  R&D  results  are  not  being  introduced  into  production.  A  1984 
survey  of  work  at  3,500  of  the  country’s  research  institutes  revealed  that 
less  than  1-0  per  cent  of  the  results  of  R&D  reach  the  factory  floor.  Many 
research  institutes  perform  a  l)ig  volume  of  R&D  that  is  not  related  to- 
production  (not  purpose-oriented).  The  introduction  of  available  scientific 
and  technical  achievements  into  the  national  economy  is  being  delayed. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  research  and  engineering  |)ersomiel  at  industrial 
enterprises  and  agrieultnre.  The  country's  economic  development  is  being' 
restrained  by  the  imperfection  of  tlie  system  of  organising  R&D  and  the 
irrational  territoriaT  distribution  and  utilisation  of  available  specialists,, 
as  well  as  by  the  limited  financial  and  material  possibilities.  The  purpose 
of  the  third  stage  of  transformations  in  the  organisational  system  of  R&I> 

■  is  to  eliminate  these  obstacles. 

Zhongguo  jinsiji  niarijiuii.  Poking,  lOM,  p.  .V,  2-1-27. 
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The  prime  aims  and  tasks  of  this  stage  are  as  follows: 

—  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  science  with  production; 

—  to  accelerate  the  introduction  of  the  achievements  of  science  and 
technology  in  product  km  and  other  spheres  of  human  activity; 

—  to  change  the  s\st(Mn  of  financing  R&D; 

—  to  enhance  the' role  of  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians  in 
fulfilling  the  programme  of  the  ‘Tour  modernisations'*  and  first  of  all  to 
advance  the  development  of  science  and  technology; 

—  to  create  a  market  for  the  results  of  R&D  and  technical  achieve- 
.ments,  to  facilitate  the  turning  of  scientific  and  technical  achievements 
into  a  commodity; 

—  to  link  the  interests  of  research  organisations  with  those  of 
industrial  enterprises  and  agriculture; 

—  to  set  up  funds  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  to  form  a  State 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences  and  a  State  Society  of  Technical  Sciences 
to  administer  these  funds. 

In  1983-1984  this  experiment  to  reform  the  system  of  organising  R&D 
involved  6  per  cent  of  the  country*s  entire  research  potential,  or  505 
research  institutes,  23  niiiiistries  and  agencies  of  the  PRC  State  Council, 

26  provinces,  the  cities  directly  under  the  central  authorities  and 

autonomous  districts.  Prior  to  the  experiment,  R&D  at  these  institutes 
-was  financed  out  of  the  state  budget.  During  the  experiment  research 
and  development  was  conducted  under  contracts  and  agreements  conclud¬ 
ed  with  industrial  enterprises  and  other  interested  organisations.  The  j 
customer  settles  accounts  with  the  contractor  after  the  end  result  is 
.achieved.  Some  research  institutes  and  industrial  enterprises  formed 
research-and-production  amalgamations  that  ensure  an  effective  fulfilment 
of  research  and  development  and  the  introduction  of  the  obtained  results 

in  production.  .  .it.  n 

In  the  course  of  the  experiment  505  research  institutes,  including  51 
institutes  in  Peking,  set  up  their  own  funds  to  finance  R&D,  increased 
their  profits  and  lessened  their  dependence  on  money  from  the  state 

budget.  f  .  1  f  ^ 

The  experiment  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  centres  for  the  sale  of  ; 
R&D  results.  There  were  more  than  300  such  centres  in  Shanghai  alone 
•  early  in  1985.  They  are  engaged  in  finding  research  organisations  to 
accept  orders  from  industrial  enterprises  and  customers  willing  to  buy 
R&D  results  and  introduce  them  in  production.  As  noted  by  the  Chinese 
press,  the  reform  of  the  system  of  organising  R&D  will  encompass  more 
than  9,000  research  organisations  and  six  million  specialists  with  a 
higher  or  secondary  specialised  education, 

In  accordance  with  the  reform  of  the  systein  of  organising  R&D, 
fundamental  and  some  applied  research  will  be  Imanced  from  the  funds 
for  the  development  of  science.  The  state  will  allocate  money  to  research 
•organisations  only  to  pay  for  their  administrative  and  maintenance  needs 
and  construction.  As  stated  in  the  March  13,  1985  Resolution  of  the 
CPC  CC  on  the  reform  of  the  system  or  organising  R&D,  money  from  the 
state  budget  will  be  allocated  for  research  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
pharmacology,  public  health,  labour  protection  family  planning,  combat¬ 
ing  natural  calamities,  standardisation,  agricultural  technology,  as  well 
as  special-purpose  R&D  of  national  importance,  the  construction  of 
research  laboratories  and  experimental  facilities  included  in  the  state 
plan  and  the  plans  of  provinces,  the  cities  directly  under  the  central 
authorities  and  autonomous  districts. 
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Also  on  an  experimental  basis,  competitive  bidding  will  be  arranged' 
by  clients,  in  which  contractor  research  organisations  willing  to  perform. 
R&D  in  accordance  with  these  programmes  will  participate. 

It  is  possible  to  conclude,  based  on  an  analysis  of  Chinese  published 
material,  that  at  the  present  stage  the  reform  of  the  organisational  system 
of  R&D  is  directed  toward  enhancing  applied  research  in  the  field  of 
technical  sciences,  and  new  equipment  and  technologv,  as  well  as  toward 
fulfilling  research  and  development  work  in  industry,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  military  branches  of  industry  by  using  the  money  of  the- 
enterprises  concerned.  The  idea  is  that  both  the  client  and  the  contractor- 
are  to  gain  economically  from  the  introduction  of  the  results  of  R&D- 
into  production. 

The  reform  leads  to  a  restriction  of  fundamental  research  in  the  field 
of  natural  sciences  and  generates  competition  between  research  organisa¬ 
tions  for  state  financed  contracts  to  fulfil  R&D  for  big  projects. 

The  reform  provides  for  research  and  development  organisations  to* 
form  their  own  funds  for  the  development  of  science  out  of  a  specified 
part  of  the  profits  coming  from  fulfilled  R&D  contracts  and  agreements,, 
qnd  to  use  this  money  to  finance  fundamental  and  applied  research: 
designed  to  accelerate  scientific  and  technological  progress. 
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[Article  by  G.  Ye.  Svetlov:  "Seicho-no  le:  'True  Existence’  and  Chauvinism"] 

[Text]  Japan's  transformation  into  one  of  the  leading  powers  in  the  capital¬ 
ist  world  promoted  the  growth  of  nationalist  and  conservative  feelings  among 
the  Japanese  people.  These  feelings  are  being  encouraged  in  every  way  possible 
by  ruling  circles,  the  members  of  which  view  the  "traditional  spiritual 
values"  of  the  Japanese  and  their  belief  in  "national  exclusivity"  as  "theo¬ 
retical"  validation  for  the  monopolist  bourgeoisie's  retention  of  dominant 
positions  within  the  country  and  its  ambitions  to  play  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  world  affairs.  All  of  this  is  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  more 
vigorous  activity  by  various  types  of  organizations,  including  religious  ones, 
with  some  degree  of  chauvinism  in  their  Ideology. 

One  traditional  promoter  of  chauvinistic  views  in  Japanese  religious  circles 
is  the  Association  of  Shinto  Shrines,  an  organization  of  the  reactionary 
clergy,  vigorously  striving  for  the  revival  of  state  Shinto — the  religious- 
political  system  which  the  rulers  of  pre-war  Japan  used  effectively  for  the 
Ideological  enslavement  of  the  people  and  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of 
militarism.  At  the  same  time,  the  belief  in  the  "unique"  essence  of  the 
Japanese  state  and  in  Japan's  "special  path"  serves  as  the  ideological  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  participation  of  several  religious  organizations  ih  politics. 
They  Include  Selcho-no  le^ — one  of  the  largest  of  the  new  sociorellgious 
movements,  (with  over  3.24  million  followers).  Seicho-no  le  offers  a  clear 
example  of  the  way  in  which  a  religion  adapts  to  Changing  circumstances  through 
the  addition  of  pseudoscientific  nuances  to  its  dogma  and  through  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  social  and  political  affairs,  and  it  also  displays  the  highest 
degree  of  politicization  in  a  Japanese  religion. 

The  nature  of  Seicho-no  le  political  behavior  categorizes  it  as  a  segment  of 
the  ultra-rightist  movement.  The  political  platform  df  Selcho-no  le  essen¬ 
tially  does  not  differ  at  all  from  the  slogans  of  the  majority  of  ultra- 
rightist  organizations,  the  content  of  which  offers  apologist  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  emperor,  denies  democracy  and  serves  the  interests  Of  outright 
chauvinism  and  belligerent  anticommunism. 


One  Japanese  researcher  eloquently  described  Seicho-no  le  as  a  ’’special  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic  Party,  intended  for  demonstrative  ope¬ 
rations.  This  description  applies  to  the  activities  of  all  ultra-rightist 
organizations  in  general.  All  of  Japan’s  contemporary  history  testifies  that 
the  most  reactionary  forces  in  the  rightist  camp  always  assign  the  ultra¬ 
rightists  a  specific  function:  They  are  supposed  to  conduct  reconnaissance 
in  force,  advancing  slogans  which  ’’respectable”  politicians  cannot  openly 
oppose  at  this  time,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  their  universal  accep¬ 
tance.  The  ultra-rightists  are  always  a  few  steps  ahead  of  the  most  rabid 
reactionaries  from  ruling  circles,  anticipating  their  future  actions.  The 
degree  of  public  susceptibility  to  the  most  extreme  slogans  and  demands  is 
also  revealed  during  these  ’’demonstrative  operations.” 

Although  Selcho-no  le  has  a  political  orientation  similar  to  that  of  ultra¬ 
rightist  groups,  it  differs  from  them  in  many  respects.  The  groups  do  not  have 
their  own  theoretical  basis  and  merely  recite  the  dogmatic  elements  of  state 
Shinto,  with  an  emphasis  on  emperor  worship  and  on  the  ’’national  exclusivity” 
of  the  Japanese.  The  combination  of  their  ideological  poverty  and  extremist 
demands  has  kept  them  from  securing  the  support  of  broad  segments  of  the  popu^ 
latlon.  For  this  reason,  ultra-rightists  frequently  solicit  the  services  of 
paid  hirelings  from  among  declassed  elements  to  demonstrate  their  ’’ties  to  the 
masses.” ;  , ; 

Seicho-no  le  is  a  different  matter.  This  movement  is  based  on  its  own  dogma, 
which /many  regard  more  as  a  ’’science  of  life”  than  as  a  specific  religious 
doctrine.  Seicho-no  le  appeals  to  the  public  with  its  dogma,  and  not  with 
political  demands,  which  might  be  a  logical  extension  of  this  dogma  but  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  have  a  strong  appeal.  The  believer  supports  the  political  plat¬ 
form  of  Seicho-no  le  because  he  belongs  to  the  movement,  and  not  because  the 
platform  has  any  special. appeal. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  Seicho-no  le  is  its  lack  of  the  sectarian 
intolerance  so  characteristic  of  several  new  Japanese  socioreligious  movements, 
including  some  major  ones,  such  as  Soka  Gakkai.  Calling  Seicho-no  le  ”a  move¬ 
ment  which  will, unite  all  religions  in  one,”  its  leaders  leave  the  doors  of 
the  organization  wide  open  to  any  person  and  do  not  a.sk  him  to  abandon  his 
previous  religion,  but,  rather,  encourage  him  to  continue  practicing  this 
religion.  This  approach,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  Japanese 
attitude  toward  religion,  an  attitude  of  a  clearly  syncretlst  nature,  attracts 
people  of  the  most  diverse  faiths  to  Seicho-no  le  and  thereby  secures  the 
movement’s  mass  base.  > 

Seicho-no  le  has  great  potential  for  the  spread  of  its  Ideology.  The  organi¬ 
zation  oxms  a  powerful  publishing  corporation,  which  has  issued  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  copies  of  books.  The  total  circulation  of  its  six  monthly  magazines 
and  one  weekly  newspaper  exceeds  3  million  copies.  Seicho-no  le  sermons  are 
broadcast  over  13  radio  stations. ^  The  movement  makes  extensive  use  of  ; 
another  form  of  direct  communication  with  the  population— public  lectures. 

The  distribution  of  these  printed  materials  brings  many  new  members  into  the 
movement.  Subscribers  to  its  periodicals  represent  the  largest  category  of 
Seicho-no  le  members. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  the  movement  is  organizationally  weak.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  its  organizational  structure  is  quite  strong,  partially  due  to  its 
system  of  dual  jurisdiction — horizontal  and  vertical.  For  example,  the 
organizations  of  women,  young  adults  and  students  which  represent  elements  of 
the  movement's  base  organization  are  simultaneously  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  corresponding  superior  organizations.  Around  2,000  primary  organizations, 
called  "soaikai" — mutual  love  societies,  are  united  in  prefectural  federations; 
these,  in  turn,  are  united  in  regional  federations  acting  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Seicho-no  le  headquarters  in  Tokyo.  Besides  this,  there 
are  several  specialized  organizations:  political,  educational  and  others. 

The  most  promising  and  active  members  are  trained  in  special  schools  to  become 
qualified  preachers  and  to  head  organizations  on  different  levels. 

The  organizational  potential  of  each  new  socioreligious  movement  can  be 
measured  to  some  extent  by  its  activities  outside  Japan  and  by  the  level  of 
its  international  contacts.  Although  Seicho-no  le  is  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  Soka  Gakkal  and  some  other  new  religious  organizations,  the  move¬ 
ment's  preachers  are  quite  active  in  several  countries — the  United  States, 
Canada,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  others—where  overseas  branches  of  Seicho-no  le 
have  been  formed.  The  movement  maintains  constant  contact  with  several 
religious  groups  in  the  United  States. 

Seicho-no  le,  just  as  virtually  all  other  new  socioreligious  movements,  has  a 
clearly  defined  authoritarian  nature.  The  organization’s  fields  of  activity 
are  chosen  by  its  leader.  Regardless  of  how  democratic  some  forms  of  activity 
by  Seicho-no  le  members  might  appear  to  be  on  the  surface,  such  as  the  group 
discussions  (Zadankai) ,  in  which  each  person  is  allowed  to  say  anything  he 
wishes,  the  organization  member  always  obeys  the  wishes  of  his  spiritual 
pastor,  and  this  gives  the  latter  the  ability  to  channel  his  thoughts  and 
actions  in  the  necessary  direction.  In  combination  with  the  conservative 
nature  of  Seicho-no  le  Ideology,  the  powerful  propaganda  network  and  the  com¬ 
plex  organizational  structure,  this  makes  Seicho-no  le  especially  appealing  to 
conservative  politicians,  who  can  secure  the  election  support  of  its  members 
through  the  movement  leaders.  In  turn,  the  deputies  of  the  ruling  LDP  who 
are  elected  with  the  support  of  Seicho-no  le  always  express  the  views  of  the 
organization  leadership  in  their  statements. 

Seicho-no  le  dogma  is  almost  completely  based  on  the  writings  of  its  founder, 
Masaharu  Taniguchi  (born  in  1893),  who  wrote  more  than  300  works.  Most  of  them 
were  books  and  essays  intended  for  the  general  reading  public  and  covering  a 
broad  range  of  topics:  religion,  philosophy,  psychology ,  sociology,  politics 
and  even  medicine. 

Taniguchi’s  views  took  shape  in  the  1920’s.  As  a  typical  representative  of 
the  petty  bourgeois  intelligentsia  of  his  era,  he  reflected  its  confusion  and 
restlessness ,  which  frequently  led  to  an  Interest  in  religion.  In  1923 
Taniguchi  published  his  essay  ”0n  the  Holy  Path,”  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
views  that  later  constituted  the  basis  of  Seicho-no  le  dogma.  In  essence,  he 
said  that  since  all  that  exists  is  only  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit,  matter 
as  such  does  not  exist.  This  meant  that  all  misfortunes  and  illnesses  were 
illusory  and  that  the  person  could  avoid  them  simply  by  realizing  his  own 
desires  through  ’’spiritual  strength.” 
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Taniguchi's  subsequent  activity  In  the  1920 's  consisted  mainly  in  the  elabora¬ 
tion  and  clarification  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  essay  "On  the  Holy  Path." 
In  this  process,  Taniguchi  made  effective  use  of  the  advantages  he  had  over 
the  majority  of  "theorists"  of  new  religions  of  his  time.  His  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  although  incomplete^  and  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  allowed  him 
to  read  the  works  of  the  foreign  authors  in  vogue  at  that  \time.  He  quoted 
them  profusely,  impressing  the  unsophisticated  reader.  This  simple  tactic, 
which  was  intended  to  work:  on  people  with  a  fairly  superficial  acquaintance 
with  philosophy  and  other  fields^^f  science,  is  being  used  extensively  today 
by  the  religious  ideologists  who  are  striving  to  give  their  dogmata  a  pseudo¬ 
scientific  tone.  During  the  1920's,\however,  this  was  a  hew  tactic. 

Taniguchi  essentially  became  the  first  religious  leader  in  Japan  to  substan¬ 
tiate  his  unscientific  ideas  with  "scientific"  arguments,  making  them  more 
convincing  to  his  readers  from  the  petty  bourgeois  intelligentsia. 

In  1926  Taniguchi  read  "The  Laws  of  the  Spirit  in  Action,"  a  book  by  an 
American  evangelist,  F.  Holmes,  leader  of  the  New  Thought  movement.  Holmes 
was  a  believer  in  "Christian  Science,"  a  religious  current  which  was  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  took  shape  in  the  United  States  in  the  late 
1870's.  He  said  that  "misfortune  is  the  product  of  one's  own  spirit,"  and 
that  "the  entire  universe  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
spirit."  Holmes'  book  had  an  exceptionally  strong  effect  on  Taniguchi,  con¬ 
vincing  him  of  the  accuracy  of  his  own  views.  He  translated  the  American 
evangelist's  book  and  published  it  under  the  catchy  title  "How  Can  a  Man 
Become  the  Master  of  His  Own  Destiny?"^ 

Freudian  psychoanalysis  made  an  equally  great  Impression  on  Taniguchi.  As 
one  of  the  researchers  of  Seicho-no  le  remarked ,  Freudian  psychoanalysis  was 
an  unparalleled  source  of  support  for  Taniguchi,  who  had  proclaimed  the  pri¬ 
macy  of  the  spiritual.  Taniguchi  vulgarized  Freud's  ideas,  however,  by^ 
associating  psychoanalysis  with  spiritualistic  phenomena  and  by  adding  it  to 
his  dogma  in  this  vulgarized  form.  In  the  words  of  that  same  researcher, 

"the  unconscious  became  a  god"  in  Taniguchi's  Interpretation. 

Virtually  all  of  the  founders  of  new  religious  movements  in  Japan  in  the  ^ 

19th  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  20th  employed  the  popular  folk  belief 
that  a  person  could  enter  a  state  of  "divine  possession"  and  reveal  divine 
truths  in  that  state.  In  1929  Taniguchi  experienced  this  kind  of  "divine 
illumination"  when  he  supposedly  heard  a  voice  informing  him  of  a  "truth"  which 
he  had  already  deduced  by  that  time:  "Matter  does  not  exist,  there  is  only 
'jisso.'"^  Taniguchi  invested  this  Buddhist  term,  which  is  usually  translated 
as  "true  existence,"  with  the  concepts  of  "spirit"  and  "spiritual  strength." 

He  began  publishing  the  journal  SEICHO-NO  IE  a  short  time  later.  The  publica¬ 
tion  date  of  the  first  issue  of  the  journal,  1  March  1930,  is  considered  to  be 
the  date  he  founded  the  new  religious  organization. 

Proclaiming  the  universal  applicability  of  the  "truth"  he  was  declaring, 
Taniguchi  did  not  want  people  to  see  Seicho-no  le  only  as  one  of  many  religious 
groups.  In  the  first  issue  of  his  journal,  he  essentially  proclaimed  himself 
a  messiah,  called  upon  to  teach  people  how  to  find  happiness,  "throw  off  the 
shackles  of  their  surroundings,"  become  masters  of  their  own  destiny,  cure  all 
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illnesses,  eradicate  poverty  and  put  an  end  to  family  problems — in  other 
words,  called  upon  to  save  suffering  mankind.  The  mission  of  Seichb-no  le 
consisted,  in  his  words,  in  "learning  the  laws  of  the  spirit,  acting  on  them, 
and  launching  a  movement  with  the  aim  of  making  the  Individual  the  master  of 
his  own  happiness , 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  present  a  systematic  account  of  Seicho-no  le 
dogma.  The  diversity  of  its  elements  has  given  some  authors  grounds  to  call 
Selcho-no  le  the  ’'department  store  of  religions."  It  is  true  that  Buddhist 
pantheism,  Shinto  nationalism,  some  Christian  tenets  borrowed  from  Christian 
Science,  Freudian  psychoanalysis  and  Adler's  individual  psychology — all  of  this 
and  much  more — can  be  found  in  Tahiguchi's  writings.  This  is  not,  however, 
simply  a  matter  of  the  eclecticism  of  the  founder  of  Seicho-no  le.  There  are 
many  Inconsistencies,  contradictions  and  even  mutually  exclusive  statements  in 
his  works.  Much  of  what. he  emphasized  in  the  beginning  later  seemed  much  less 
important.  One  idea,  however,  is  expressed  clearly  in  all  of  Tanlguchi's 
works  over  a  period  of  many  years.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  worldly  goods  through  the  recognition  of  the  unlyerse  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  portrayed  by  Seicho-no  le— that  is,  the  recognition  of  "jisso"  or 
"true  existence."  The  concept  of  "jisso"  is  the  nucleus  of  Seiclio-^no  le 
dogma.  '  -  .  ,  ,  ■ 

The  social  alms  of  the  concept  of  "true  existence"  are  obvious.  If  all  that 
exists  is  no  more  than  a  "shadow  of  the  spirit,"  if  evil  is  an  "illusion," 
then  the  only  way  of  escaping  it  is  through  spiritual  enlightenment  leading 
to  the  acknowledgement  of  this  truth.  By  creating  the  illusion  of  liberation 
from  the  pressure  of  real  surroundings,  which  are  categorically  declared  to  be 
"non-existent,"  the  Seicho-no  le  doctrine  asks  the  Individual  to  accept  his 
lot,  however  hard  it  might  be,  and  to  give  up  the  struggle  to  improve  it. 
Objectively,  this  is  an  ideology  upholding  the  status  quo. 

It  is  possible  that  Tanlguchi's  conclusions  would  have  remained  accessible 
only  to  a  few  petty  bourgeois  intellectuals  seeking  refuge  for  their  "restless 
spirits"  had  they  not  been  associated  from  the  very  beginning  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  religious  beliefs  of  the  Japanese.  Tariiguchi  was  well  aware  that  his 
flirtation  with . fashionable  philosophical  currents  would  impress  educated 
people  but  would  have  no  effect  on  the  broad  segments  of  the  population  with 
whom  he  would  have  to  communicate  in  concepts  familiar  to  them.  For  this 
reason,  regardless  of  the  pseudo-scientific  garb  with  which  Tanlguchi  clothed 
his  "doctrine,"  it  remained  a  religious  dogma  requiring  the  appropriate  reli¬ 
gious  practices  to  reach  the  minds  of  believers. 

Just  as  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  other  new  religions,  the  practice  of 
"faith  healing"  became  the  most  appealing  element  of  Seicho-no  le  for  most  of 
its  followers.  For  this  reason,  the  extensive  coverage  of  cases  of  "cures" 
in  the  process  of  shinsokan  (the  comprehension  of  divine  truth)  was  and  is  ,  , 
characteristic  of  the  many  Seicho-no  le  publications  and  of  the  lectures  of 
Tanlguchi  himself  and  other  preachers  of  Seicho-no  le.  The  contents  of  these 
publications  and  statements  are  staggering  in  their  belligerent  ignorance  and 
their  categorical  denial  of  the  achievements  of  modern  medicine. 
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"cure"  that  first  gave  Seicho-no  le  its  members 


It  was  precisely  the  hope  of  a  -  — —  -  ^  • 

from  the  population  strata  to  whom  Taniguehi’s  philosphizing  was  almost  incom¬ 
prehensible:  many  housewives,  khopkeepers,  owners  of  small  businesses  and 

employees.  Without  taking  in  all  of  the  fine  points  of  the  new  religious  cur¬ 
rent,  they  saw  it  only  as  a  practical  means  of  acquiring  worldly  goods,  which 
is  characteristic  of  Japanese  religious  tradition  in  general  and  of  the  new 
religions  in  particular.  Some  Japanese  publications  and,  in  particular, 
foreign  works  on  Seicho-no  le  imply  that  the  doctrine  of  this  movement  appeals 
primarily  to  educated  population  strata,  this  is  not  exactly  true.  Whereas 
the  petty  bourgeois  intelligentsia  was  attracted  by  the  philosophic^  tenets 
of  Taniguchi’s  doctrine,  things  were  different  on  the  level  of  the  mass  men¬ 
tality.  Both  the  member  of  the  bourgeoisie  with  a  university  education  an 
the  housewife  with  only  a  high-school  education  found  what  each  desired  in 
Seicho-no  le  dogma,  lliis  is  what  gave  Seicho-no  le  a  relatively  broad  base. 

Although  Tanighchi  was  essentially  elaborating  a  new  religious  doctrine,  he 
never  tired  of  repeating  that  Seicho-no  le  was  not  a  religion  at  all,  but  a 
doctrine  encompassing  not  only  all  known  religions  and  philosophical  precepts, 
but  also  all  scientific  achievements.  This  was  the  source  of  the  theory  o 
the  supreme  deity  ^  called  Life  Universal  in  Seicho-no  le  (mloya-^no  kami),  _ 
personifying  the  gods  of  all  other  religions.  During  different  stages^of  th 
history  of  Seicho-no  le,  however,  the  concept  of  Life  Universal  was  inter-  ^ 
preted  in  different  ways.  And  what  is  most  important,  this  was  certainly  not 
dictated  by  dogmatic  considerations,  but  by  circumstances  having  nothing  in 
common  with  dogma,  circumstances  connected  primarily  with  political  c  anges  in 
Japan  and,  consequently,  with  the  role  played  by  Seicho-no  le  in  Japanese 
sociopolitical  affairs. 

When  the  movement  was  first  being  established  in  the  late  1920’ s  and  early 
1930's,  Taniguchi  tried  to  attract  the  followers  of  traditional  schools  o  ^ 
Buddhism,  representing  the  overwhelming  majority  of  believers,  by  saying^ that 
Buddha  was  the  first  incarnation  of  Life  Universal.  He  explained  that  this^^ 
was  a  form  of  life  eternal,  and  that  Buddha  himself  represented  this  life. 

In  Europe,  Buddhism  took  the  form  of  the  German  philosophy  of  Kant  and  Hegel, 
and  ih  the  United  States  it  took  the  form  of  the  enlightenment  theories  o 
Emerson  or  of  "practical”  religions  such  as  Christian  Science.  A1  o  t  ese 
doctrines  coincide  with  the  "purely  Japanese  philosophy^  as  Tanxguc  •  8 

described  the  Shinto  mythology  recorded  in  the  mythological  Kojiki  chronicle. 

Later,  however,  when  the  most  reactionary  forces  gained  the  upper^hand  in 
Japanese  politics,  the  ideas  6f  chauvinism  and  militarism  were  publicized  _  _ 

more  vigorously,  repressive  actions  were  taken  against  all  dissidents,  nc  u 
ing  religious  organizations,  and  active  preparations  were  made  for  aggressive 
warfare  against  neighboring  states,  Taniguchi' s  Interpretation  of  the  concept 
of  Life  Universal  changed  and  acquired  the  nature  of  frank  apologies  for^ 
state  Shinto  with  its  worship  of  the  "living  god"— the  emperor.  Renouncing 
his  previdus  statements  about  the  role  of  Buddha's  ideas  worl  ,  ^ 

Taniguchi  suggested  that  the  universe  was  Ame-no  minaka  nushi  (the  god  who, 

according  to  Shinto  mythology,  "appeared  first"), ^and  that  all ^that  existed 

was  a  manifestation  of  the  "great  holy  life  of  the  emperor.  All  religio 
he  wrote,  "have  their  origins  in  the  emperor.  Just  as  the  seven-color  rainbow 
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gives  birth  to  only  one  source  of  light,  Buddha  Vajrayana,  Sakyamuni  and 
Jesus  Christ  originate  in  the  emperor.  Worshipping  the  gods  of  different 
religions  without  worshipping  the  emperor  is  like  worshipping  the  rainbow 
without  knowing  that  the  sun  exists. In  this  way,  the  abstract  idea  of 
"true  existence"  acquired  the  specific  form  of  emperor  deification  and  was 
thereby  placed  at  the  service  of  state  policy. 

In  turn,  this  meant  the  unconditional  support  of  the  military  ventures  of 
Japanese  Imperialism,  for  which  Taniguchl  tried  to  provide  "theoretical" 
justification.  Calling  the  "unique"  Japanese  state  the  most  perfect  form  of 
government  and  a  "manifestation  of  true  existence,"  Taniguchl  concluded  that 
Japan  was  merely  spreading  the  truth  when  it  conquered  other  countries  and 
peoples.  And  this  meant  that  "the  wishes  of  the  gods  are  carried  out  wherever 
the  emperor's  army  goes."^® 

Taniguchl  and  his  followers  not  only  gave  their  blessing  to  the  aggressive 
wars  Japanese  imperialism  started,  but  also  offered  the  government  practical 
assistance.  Spreading  its  influence  to  small  and  middle  businessmen,  Selcho-no 
le  became  actively  involved  in  the  movement  for  Increased  production  for  mili¬ 
tary  needs  and  fought  against  pacifism  and  defeatism.  It  was  reported  that 
the  enterprises  where  Selcho-no  le  preachers  were  working  had  a  higher  level  of 
labor  productivity,  fewer  days  of  sick  leave,  fewer  production  rejects  and  a 
lower  rate  of  personnel  turnover.  In  October  1937  SEICHO-NO  IE  magazine 
reported  that  the  propaganda  of  movement  Ideology  "serves  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  preventing  labor  conflicts  and  combating  defeatist  attitudes  in  war¬ 
time.  Taniguchl  himself  encouraged  the  employment  of  women  at  enterprises 
and  founded  a  special  school  where  women  would  be  "educated"  to  "serve  the 
state." 

In  exchange,  the  grateful  authorities  allowed  Taniguchl  and  his  followers  to 
preach  their  doctrine  in  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Japanese  military. 
Taniguchl  went  to  Manchuria  on  lecture  tours  twice — in  1942  and  in  1944. 

Before  and  during  World  War  II  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Japanese  religious 
organizations  cooperated  with  the  government's  militarist  policy.  In  many 
cases  religious  leaders  had  to  do  this  for  purely  pragmatic  reasons,  striving 
to  guard  their  organizations  against  repression.  This  was  outright  time¬ 
serving,  The  cooperation  of  Taniguchl  and  his  followers  with  the  policy  of 
war  and  aggression,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  logical  extension  of  the  Selcho-no 
le  Ideology.  Tanlguchl's  sermons  assigning  priority  to  the  spiritual  over  the 
materiai  had  much  in  common  with  the  extensively  publicized  views  of  Japan's 
militarist  rulers  that  Japan  had  exceptional  spiritual  advantages  outweighing 
the  material  factors  working  against  it.  This  basic  idea  permeates  all  of  the 
dogmata  of  state  Shinto  with  their  apologist  arguments  regarding  the  "unique" 
Japanese  state  and  the  "special"  destiny  of  the  Japanese  nation.  All  that 
Taniguchl  had  to  do  was  to  put  Shinto  clothing  on  the  ideas  he  preached  without 
causing  them  any  particular  harm. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  increased  activity  by  democratic  forces  after  Japan's 
surrender,  the  occupation  authorities  took  several  measures  to  democratize 
various  spheres  of  life  in  the  Japanese  society,  including  the  sphere  of 
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ideology.  The  system  of  state  Shinto  was  eliminated,  and  the  Japanese  were 
forbidden  to  preach  the  dogmata  that  had  been  used  to  popularize  ultra¬ 
nationalist  and  militarist  ideas.  For  their  active  propaganda  of  chauvinistic 
ideas  and  their  cooperation  with  the  militarists,  Taniguchi  and  his  colleagues 
were  forbidden  to  become  involved  in  public  affairs. 

The  Seicho-no  le  leaders. had  to  maneuver.  Taniguchi  remained  the  actual  head 
of  the  organization,  but  he  formally  turned  Over  the  management  of  its  affairs 
to  his  son-in-law,  Seicho  Taniguchi.  Seicho-no  le  was  registered  in  accordance 
with  the  law  on  religious  organizations  that  had  been  passed  after  the  surren¬ 
der,  and  its  activities  were  thereby  legalized.  The  Seicho-no  le  preachers  had 
to  stop  openly  publicizing  the  ideas  of  state  Shinto,  could  not  make  any  more 
public  statements  associating  Life  Universal  with  the  Shinto  gods  and  began 
borrowing  more  from  Christian  dogma.  This  was  done,  in  particular,  because 
Christian  groups  were  protected  by  the  occupation  authorities.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  movement  established  contacts  with  several  American  religious 
organizations  professing  the  beliefs  that  had  once  influenced  Taniguchi  s 
own  views.  They  included  the  abovementioned  New  Thought,  as  well  as  Unity, 
Religious  Science,  Divine  Science  and  others.  Seicho-no  le  sponsored  lecture 
tours  of  Japan 'by  representatives  of  these  organizations  and  assisted  in  the 
pubiicatlon  of  their  literature  in  Japanese-langudge  editions.  In  turn,  some 
of  Taniguchi's  works  were  translated  into  English  and  published  in  the  United 
States,  which  helped  to  publicize  his  ideas  outside  Japan.  These  contacts 
also  gave  Taniguchi  purely  practical  advantages:  He  gained  the  patronage  of 
several  American  religious  leaders  who  urged  his  vindication. 

At  the  end  of  the  1940*s  there  was  a  serious  reversal  in  U.S.  policy  in  _ 

Japan:  A  decision  was  made  to, turn  Japan  into  the  main  U.S.  military  bridge¬ 
head  and  a  "bastion  against  communism"  in  the  Far  East.  This  put  an  end  to 
the  bourgeois-democratic  reforms  of  the  first  postwar  years  and  created 
favorable  conditions  for  more  lively  activity  by  the  reactionaries  who  had 
been  forced  to  remain  on  the  sidelines  until  then.  They  included  Taniguchi, 
who  threw  off  the  clothing  of  a  democrat  and  a  peacemaker  just  as  easily  as 
he  had  put\  It  on  a  few  years  earlier. 

;In  present-^day  Japan  the|/attltude  toward  the  last  war  serves  as  a  criterion 
Idistlnguisliing  the  true  democrat  from  the  reactionary.  In  the  1950' s 
Taniguchi  ,44s  already  opehly  denying  the  crimes  of  the  Japanese  militarists. 

He  maintained  thdt  Japan  had  not  committed  aggressive  acts  against  anyone. 

The  Japanjese  arm;^  entered  ManeWuria  to  save  the  local  population  from  t  e 
outrageous  acts  of  gangsters”  and  created  an  "earthly  paradise  of  just  rule 
there.  When  the  United  States  interfered  in  these  affairs,  Japan  invaded 
Pearl  Harbor  in  self-defense."^^  However  monstrous  and  absurd  these  state¬ 
ments  might  sound,  it  is;  known  that  they  quite  clearly  expressed  the  feelings 
of  the  groups  that  were  already  drekming  of  the  revival  of  Japan  s  military 
power.  -  I 

Obviously,  Taniguchi's  statements  did  not  and  could  not  express  any  ret)entance 
for  the  atrocities  the  Japanese  military  had  committed  in  occupied  territories 
This  would  have  contradicted  the  logic  of  the  Seicho-no  le  belief  that  man  is 
sinless,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  repentance  unless  there  is  sin.  For  this 
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reason,  Tanlguchi  felt  that  the  Japanese  should  lose  their  feelings  of  guilt 
for  these  war  crimes  as  quickly  as  possible,  especially  since  these  feelings 
were  inhibiting  Japan's  progress.  All  he  regretted  was  that  not  all  of  the 
Japanese  had  become  members  of  Seicho-no.  le,  because  if  this  had  happened, 
Japan  would  have  won  the  war.^^ 

Just  as  he  had  before  the  surrender,  Tanlguchi  began  associating  the  Seicho-no 
le  doctrine  with  the  dogma  of  state  Shinto.  The  concept  of  the  supreme  deity 
of  Seicho-no  le  again  acquired  strong  Shinto  undertones.  The  Seicho-no  le 
religious  center  built  on  the  island  of  Kyushu  in  1979,  Sumiyoshi  Hongu,  was 
dedicated  to  the  Shinto  gods  considered  to  be  Taniguchi's  ancestors.  In  the 
1950 *s  Seicho-no  le  again  became  active  in  politics  on  the  side  of  the  most 
reactionary  forces.  This  activity  entered  a  new  phase  after  the  creation  of 
the  Seicho-no  le  Political  League,  in  1963,  a  league  which  cooperates  with  the 
ruling  Liberal  Democratic  Party  and  gives  campaign  support  to  the  conservative 
candidates  with  the  most  reactionary  platforms.  It  is  indicative  that  the 
Seicho-no  le  leaders  returned  to  the  dogma  of  state  Shinto  to  validate  the 
creation  of  a  political  organization.  For  example,  when  Seicho  Tanlguchi  was 
interviewed,  he  referred  to  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  religion  and  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  ancient  Japanese  state.  He  warned  that  politics  devoid  of  reli¬ 
gious  elements  would  inevitably  "lean  toward  materialism"  and  thereby 
jeopardize  freedom  of  religion  Itself. 

The  Seicho-no  le  political  platform  virtually  coincides  with  the  policy  of  the 
ruling  LDP,  with  the  sole  difference  that  Seicho-no  le,  in  the  spirit  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  ultra-rightist  organizations,  dots  all  of  the  "i's"  in  places 
where  Liberal  Democrats  prefer  to  remain  silent.  In  this  way,  the  political 
slogans  of  Seicho-no  le  are  always  of  indisputable  interest  as  indicators  of 
future  conservative  policy.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  all  of  the  political 
activity  of  Seicho-no  I e  in  recent  decades. 

Long  before  the  government  announced  the  reform  of  the  educational  system  as 
one  of  its  most  Important  objectives,  Seicho-no  le  advocated  its  revision 
through  the  addition  of  propaganda  about  "traditional  spiritual  values"  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  "patriotic  spirit"  in  the  young.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  one  of  the  main  targets  of  Seicho-no  le  attacks  is  the  Japan 
National  Teachers*  Union,  the  members  of  which,  especially  in  the  first  years 
after  the  war,  did  much  to  democratize  the  Japanese  schools,  give  children  an 
accurate  account  of  Japanese  history  and  teach  them  scientifically  validated 
historical  facts,  and  not  Shinto  myths,  as  was  the  case  for  almost  eight 
decades  from  the  time  of  the  Incomplete  bourgeois  revolution  of  1867-1868  to 
the  time  of  Japan's  defeat  in  the  war.  Seicho-no  le; tried  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  union  by  creating  its  own  organization,  the  Union  of  New 
Educators,  a  group  of  reactionaries  from  the  educational  system  who  became 
actively  Involved  in  the  campaign  to  stimulate  "patriotic  spirit." 

For  several  years  one  element  of  this  campaign  was  the  movement  for  the  revival 
of  militarist  Japan's  main  holiday — Klgensetsu — Empire  Founding  Day,  based  on 
the  Shinto  myth  that  the  Japanese  state  was  supposedly  founded  by  the  legendary 
Jimmu  Tenno,  from  whom  the  dynasty  of  Japanese  emperors  is  descended.  In 
1966  reactionary  forces  were  able  to  effect  the  restoration  of  Klgensetsu 
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when  a  law  was  passed  on  the  celebration  of  Nation's  Founding  Day,  which 
Selcho-no  ie  regards  as  one  of  its  most  important  political  achievements. 

The  results  of  Seicho-no  Ie  "patriotic"  propaganda  are  attested  to  just  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  young  terrorist  who  assassinated  Japanese  socialist 
leader  Inejiro  Asanuma  in  1960  was  inspired  to  commit  this  act  when  he  read 
Taniguchi's  works.  Writer  Yuklo  Mlshima,  the  spokesman  of  the  most  reactionary 
views  in  Japan  for  several  years,  wrote  a  preface  to  one  of  Taniguchi's  books 
and  spoke  with  unconcealed  delight  about  the  young  people  educated  by  Seicho-no 
l6  l6a.d6irs  in  th,6  spirit  of  chauvinism  stid  anticommunism* 

One  of  the  most  Important  areas  of  Seicho-no  Ie  political  activity  is  still 
participation  in  the  campaign  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  represent¬ 
ing  an  important  democratic  victory  of  the  Japanese  people.  Attacking  the 
constitution,  Seicho-no  le  ideologists  demand  nothing  other  than  a  return  to 
the  constitution  of  the  great  Japanese  empire  of  1889,"  which  was  one  of  the 
most  reactionary  constitutions  of  its  time.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
need  to  return  the  functions  of  political  leadership  to  the  emperor  and  to 
repeal  the  antiwar  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Seicho-no  le  regards  t  e 
return  to  the  1889  constitution  as  the  restoration  of  an  "ideal  political 
system"  in  which  people  will  be  united  harmoniously  as  members  of  a  single 
family  headed  by  the  emperor* 

Rejecting  any  form  of  democracy  as  an  absolutely  unacceptable  system  for 
Japan,  Seicho-no  Ie  ideologists  are  also  demanding  the  revision  of  the 
stitutional  provisions  listing  the  rights  of  Japanese  citizens.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  in  1966,  Taniguchi  vehemently  attacked  the  24th  article  of  the  basic 
law,  an  article  establishing  the  principle  of  "equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 
As  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  traditional  family  structure,  he  stressed  the 
need  for  women  to  concentrate  on  household  affairs  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
cite  Hitler's  appeal  to  the  women  of  Fascist  Germany  to  leave  their  jobs, 
return  to  their  homes  and  become  exemplary  wives  and  mothers. 

Taniguchi  made  equally  fierce  attacks  on  Article  28  of  the  constitution,  in 
which  the  "right  of  workers  to  form  organizations  and  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  and  other  collective  action"  are.  declared.  He  asserted  that 
article  "is  being  used  by  the  reds  in  their  preparations  for  revolution,  as 
he  described  the  strike  struggle  of  the  workers,  this  attitude  toward  the 
labor  movement  is  a  logical  extension  of  Taniguchi's  "philosophy,"  in  which  ^ 
the  physical  world  is  only  a  "shadow  of  the  spirit"  and,  consequently,  exploit¬ 
ation,  unemployment  and  property  inequality  are  illusory,  and  all  people— 
whether  they  are  workers  or  capitalists — are  "children  of  God'  and  must 
cooperate  instead  of  fighting.  This  means  that  the  enterprise  is  one  big^ 
family  arid  that  the  prosperity  of  a  company  is  a  guarantee  of  the  prosperity 
of  employers  and  workers.  In  this  way,  Taniguchi's  "philosophy"  offers  apol¬ 
ogist  arguments  in  favor  of  class  cooperation. 

Urging  the  restoration  of  "traditional  spiritual  values,"  the  Selcho-no  Ie 
leaders  actively  support  all  efforts  to  revive  state  Shinto  in  one  form  or 
another.  Selcho-no  Ie  constantly  advocates  the  official  celebration  of 
Nation's  Founding  Day,  although  the  only  basis  for  this  kind  of , celebration 


is  Shinto  mythology.  It  has  been  equally  active  in  the  movement,  inspired 
by  the  most  reactionary  groups,  for  the  state  patronage  of  the  Yasukuni  Shinto 
shrine,  which  is  still  an  important  center  of  chauvinistic  and  militaristic 
propaganda.  In  essence,  this  would  signify  the  revision  of  the  present  CDnsti-- 
tution,  which  declares  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  - 

The  Seicho~no  le  attitude  toward  issues  of  war  and  peace  also  stems  from  ;  . 
Taniguchi^s  "philosophy,"  in  accordance  with  which  war  is  merely  the  product 
of  mutual  misconceptions  and,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  guilty  or  Innocent 
parties  in  a  war.  It  is  precisely  from  this  standpoint  that  Taniguchi  and 
his  followers  approached  the  assessment  of  American  imperialism's  aggressive 
war  against  the  people  of  Vietnam,  thereby  justifying  the  aggressor. 

The  actual  political  behavior  of  Seicbo-no  le,  however,  cogently  testifies  that 
its  leaders  deny  the  existence  of  good  and  evil  only  when  this  benefits  reac¬ 
tionaries.  Their  approach  changes  completely  in  matters  concerning  forces  for 
democracy  and  socialism.  For  them,  the  socialist  countries  are  the  source  of , 
worldwide  evil,  because  the  prevailing  outlook  in  these  countries  is  the 
materialistic  view  of  the  world,  denying  spiritual  values  and  not  recognizing 
people  as  "children  of  God."  Socialist  forces  are  portrayed  by  Seicho-no  le 
ideologists  as  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Japanese  people.  The  struggle  against 
the  "communist  threat"  is  the  main  criterion  of  their  attitude  tov^ard  any 
foreign  policy  issue.  This  is  why  Seicho-no  le  supports  the  American- 
Japanese  Security  Treaty,  is  urging  the  buildup  of  Japanese  military  strength 
and  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  illegal  claims  to  Soviet 
territory.  _ 

Members  of  democratic  groups  in  Japan  regard  Selcho^no  le  as  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  of  the  rightist  organizations.  The  fact  is  that  its  political  program 
not  only  has  the  support  of  the  well-organized  and  obedient  members  of  the 
movement,  but  is  also  having  a  definite  effect  on  the  members  of  the  Japanese  , 
public  who  have  fallen  prey  to  the  influence  of  the  organization's  powerful 
propaganda  network.  In. this  connection,  another  fact  also  warrants  attention. 
The  secular  trappings  of  Selcho-no , le  have  made  if  appealing  even  to  people 
who  have  no  Interest  in  religion  before  they  come  into  contact  with  the  move¬ 
ment.  Selcho-no  le  has  apparently  been  more  capable  of  adapting  to  changing 
circumstances  than  several  other  new  religions,/ and  this  gives  the  movement  the 
prospect  of  at  least  maintaining  its  present  level  of  Influence  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future.  i  ^ 

/ 

The  social  composition  of  the  movement  is  now  quite  diverse.  In  addition  to 
small  and  middle  businessmen,  employees  and  members  of  the  intelligentsia, 
many  housewives  from  bourgeois  families  also  bel^g  to  the  movement  (repre¬ 
senting  around  70  percent  of  its  total  membership) .NEn  recent  years  more  ^ 
high-school  upperclassmen  have  joined.  What  motivates  "all  of  these  people  to 
join  the  movement?  S.  Suzuki,  an  expert  on  religion,  offers  this  answer  to 
this  question:  "The  popularity  of  Seicho-no  le  as  a  religious  and  political 
organization  stems  from  the  optimistic  illusions  with  which  the  movement  nur¬ 
tures  the  ambitions  of  workers  who  are  outside  the  labor  movement  and  lack  the 
strength  atid  ability  to  unite;  students  disillusioned  with  the  existing  edu¬ 
cational  system;  housewives  who  are  Imprisoned  in  their  concrete  nests  and 
whose  spiritual  world  is  confined  to  concerns  about  home  and  children; 
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nostalgic  prof essibnal  soldiers;  and  retir^ed  teachers  and  einployees.'|  In 
all  of  these  people,  Suzuki  says,  the  SelchOyno  le  doctrine  arouses  an  elitist 
consciousness  and  a  sense  of  personal  worth.  \ 

Therefore,  just  as  other  new  soclorellgious  movements,  Selcho-ho  le  speculates 
on  the  widespread  feelings  of  alienation  in  Japanese  society  today.  People  who 
are  alone,  who  have  been  left  out  of  the  group  for  one  reason  or  another, 
easily  fall  prey  to  the  heralds  of  the  "new  truths."  hy  giving  these  people 
the  illusion  of  membership  in  some  kind  of  elite  group,  SeiCho-no  le xideology 
involves  them  in  politics  on  the  side  of  the  most  reactionary  fOTces. 

In  today's  Japan,  where  sociopolitical  life  is  distinguished  by  more  pronounced 
chauvinistic  and  militaristic  tendencies  in  the  policy  of  ruling  circles,  ^ 
stronger  conservative  feelings  and  a  livelier  interest  in  religion,  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  activities  of  organizations  and  groups  such  as  Seicho-no 
le.  This  is  why  the  question  of  the  future  of  these  organizations  is  a  politi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  a  religious  question.  The  answer  will  depend  largely  on  the 
success  of  the  struggle  of  Japanese  democratic  forces  against  the  reactionary 
onslaught,  against  the  policy  of  militarization  and  in  defense  of  the  existing 
constitution  and  the  democratic  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  Japanese  people. 

This  struggle  is  growing  more  intense  as  the  threat  to  Japanese  democratic 
institutions  increases  and  as  reactionary  forces  make  more  vigorous  attempts 
to  push  the  coutitry  back  bn  the  road  to  militarism.  And  it  is  producing 
results.  All  of  the  moves  the  ruling  LDP  has  made,  with  the  support  of  seve¬ 
ral  rightist  public  and  religious  organizations.  Including  Seicho-no  le,  to 
pass  legislation  on  the  transfer  of  the  Yasukuni  shrine  to  state  jurisdiction 
have  been  futile.  Prime  Minister  Nakasone's  official  visit  to  the  shrine  on 
15  August  1985  aroused  such  an  angry  reaction  from  the  Japanese  progressive 
public  that  the  head  of  the  government  had  to  renounce,  at  least  temporarily, 
the  practice  of  pilgrimages  to  this  stronghold  of  chauvinism  and  militarism. 
The  governikent  has  also  been  unable  to  make  the  celebration  of  Nation  s 
Founding  Day  completely  official,  celebration  the  conservatives  regard  as  an 
Important  means  bf  popularizing  nationalism  and  justifying  Japan  s  militarist 
past.  Reactionary  forces  have  been  unable  to  legalize  a  number  of  other 
acts  to  subvert  the  constitution.  Their  intrigues  have  been  resisted  by 
progressive  political  parties,  labor  unions,  many  public  and  religious  organi¬ 
zations  and  all  those  who  cherish  democracy  and  peace. 
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U.S.  POLITICAL  ANALYSTS  VIEW  FUTURE  OF  PRC'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 
Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Jul-Sep  86  pp  96-100 
[Article  by  P.  Yu.  Maslov] 


-r  lie  1980s  have  seen  certain  changes  in  the  foreign  policy  course  of 
I  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  current 
decade,  the  Chinese  leadership  still  advocated  the  concept  of  “strategic 
cooperation”  with  the  United  States  and  favoured  establishrnent  of  _  a 
structure  of  joint  resistance”,  to  involve  the  United  States,  the  NATO 
countries,  Japan,  and  other  states;  but  at  its  12th  Congress  (in  September 
1982)  the  Communist  Party  of  China  made  certain  amendments  in^the 
country’s  foreign  policy  guidelines.  The  need  was  stressed  for  China 
to  establish  an  “independent”  and  "self-sustained”  position  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  on  the  basis  of  “equidistance”  between  "the  two  super¬ 
powers”.  In  accordance  with  these  guidelines,  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  made  some  well-balanced  and  carefully  dosed  criticism  of  particular 
US  actions  in  certain  regions  of  the  “Third  World”,  for  instance,  saying  at 
the  same  time  that  there  was  a  possibility  for  Sino-Soviet  relations  to 
be  normalised  if  the  Soviet  Union  fulfilled  a  niimber  of  conditions  . 
Starting  in  1982,  contacts  have  been  gradually  renewed  in  various  fields 
of  Soviet-Chinese  relations— something  that  the  Soviet  side  had  proposed 

^^'^'raese  changes,  or  rather,  this  shift  of  emphasis  in  the  PRC’s  foreign 
policy  practices  caused  concern  in  US  Sinology,  since,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  decade,  it  was  faced  with  a  new  situation.  As  a  result  it 
sought  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  “unusual”  tr^ends  m  China  sloreign 
policy  for  the  strategic  interests  of  the  United  States  m  the  1980s  and 
future  decades.  After  a  certain  pause,  US  Sinology  reacted  to  these  shifts 
with  a  number  of  surveys.  One  of  them  was  sponsored  by  the  China 
Council  of  the  Asia  Society  (USA)  as  part  of  its  programme  to  prornote 
"sweater  awareness  and  understanding  of  China  across  the  United  States 
(p  VII).  * 

'  The  survey  was  written  by  America’s  leading  experts  on  China:  Harry 
Harding  of  the  Brookings  Institution;  Michael  Hant.  Professor  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Steven  1.  Levine.  Assistant  Professor  at 
the  American  University  in  Washington.  D.  C;  Kenneth  Lieberthal 
Professor  at  the  University  of  .Michigan;  Jonathan  Pollack  of  Rand 
Corporation;  and  Bruce  Reynolds,  an  expert  on  China  s  economy.^ 

The  foreword,  written  by  Harry  Harding  and  Robert  B. 
President  of  the  Asia  Society,  says  that  the  survey  mirrors  the  China 

'  See  M.  S.  lJkr.-iintsev,  “Tlie  Soviet  Union's  Coopc-raiion  with  the  Asian  Socialist 

Couinries  and  Kanipiichea",  ./•or  £as/ern  .-l/fflir.s,  Ns  1,  1986  an,!  inn 

<  China-s  Foreign  Relations  in  the  mOs,  Ed.  by  H.  Harding.  New  Haven  and  Lon- 
<1011.1984,  2'tO  pp. 
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Council's  conviclion  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  “deserves  more 
attention  and  a  better  understanding  in  the  United  States”  (p.  Vll).  The 
foreward  defines  the  purpose  of  the  survey  as  an  attempt  “to  encourage 
Americans  to  take  a  broader  and  more  balanced  view  .  of  China” 
(p.  Vlll),  which  is  necessary,  they  say,  in  the  light  of  the  new  order  of 
priorities  in  the  PRC’s  foreign  policy  that  emerged  after  the  T2th 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China.  The  US  experts  are  trying  to 
do  this  by  analysing  some  of  the  domestic  and  foreign-policy  acts  of  the 
Chinese  leadership,  mainly  of  the  “post-Mao”  period,  thus  seeking  to 
define  the  content  of  China’s  foreign  policy  and  its  prospects  till  the 
end  of  this  century. 

Michael  Hant  proposes,  for  instance,  that  the  ‘ideologicaT'  a.spect  of 
China’s  foreign  policy  be  ignored  as  insignificant.  He  writes,  “Undoubtedly 
for  the  foreseeable-  future,  condemnation  of  iniperialism  and  praise,  of 
proletarian  internationalism  fa  notion  practically  never  used  in  China 
today,— P.  M.]  will  remain  an  important  part  of  Peking’s  rhetoric. ’’“But 
it’s  doubtful”,  Hant  continues,  that  China  will  “risk  scarce  resources  on 
translating  that,  sometimes  fervent,  rhetoric  into  action”  (p.  39).  Hant 
comforts  the  American  reader  by  indicating  that  Peking’s  anti-imperialist 
attacks  are,  in  his  opinion,  merely  rhetoric;  besides,  he  points  out  that 
China  is  simply  unable  to  affect  US  interests  in  any  major  w'ay:  “And 
even  when  the  time  comes,  when  growing  strength  will  give  Peking  the 
luxury  of  putting  aside  its  cautious,  low-risk  foreign  policy,  action  is 
far  more  likely  to  come  in  nearby  areas  of  strategic  concerns  than  at 
distant  points  beyond  China’s  established  horizon”  (p.  39).  In  other 
words,  the  American  Sinologist  assures  US  readers  that  in  the  foreseeable 
future  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  won’t  come  into  real  conflict  with 
the  United  States  iri  areas  beyond  immediate  proximity  to  Chinese  territory. 
He  calls  for  “understanding”  in  assessing  the  PRC’s  foreign  policy,  which 
he  believes  will  make  for  more  stability  in  US-Chinese  relations, 

Another  contributor  to  the  survey,  Kenneth  Lieberthal,  seeks  to 
establish  links  between  the  home^nd  the  foreign  policy  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China.  He  claims  thaf  a  clash  is  taking  place  in  China’s 
leadership  between  “eclectic  modernisers”-r-peopIe  who  realise  the 
significance  of  importing  technology  and  expanding  foreign  trade  but  do 
not  uphold  the  necessity  of  major  political  changes— and  “allround  mo¬ 
dernisers”— wlio  favour  what  is  termed  “a  modification  of  the  country ’.s 
institutional  structurd”.  In  examining  all  softs  of  hypothetical  situations 
in  China’s  internal  political  struggle  involving  the  “eclectic”  and 
“allround”  modernisers,  plus  the  “national  bureaucracy”,  whjeh  Lieberthal 
believes  is  capable  of  reducing  China’s  contacts,  specifically  economic, 
with  the  West;  the  American  Sinologist  arrives  finally  at  the  conclusion, 
reassuring  for  those  who  share  his  views,  that,  no  matter  what  turn  world 
affairs  may  take,  China  won’t  change  its  .strategic  orientation  of  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  West  and  Japan  in  order  to  develop  the  country  and  protect 
itself  against  the  Soviet  Union”  (pp.  69-70). 

So  the  American  Sinologist  just  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation,  which 
w?as  by  no  means  academic,  to  make  what  was  actually  a  provocative 
move  and  dwelled  on  the  “need”  for  China  to  protect,  itself  against  the 
USSR  as  something  taken  for  granted.  Appearing  fairly  certain  as  to 
the  overall  orientation  of  China’s  foreign  policy,  Lieberthal  points  out 
that  the  durability  of  US-Chinese  links  will  depend  on  a  number  of 
China’s  internal  factors,  including  some  ‘‘unresolved  questions  about 
institutional  roles  and  prerogatives”  of  the  state  and  party  machinery 
(p.  70), — in  other  words,  it  will  depend  on  the  line  of  the  development 
of  the  internal  political  situation  in  China. 

This  view  is  shared  by  Bruce  Reynolds,  who  tries  to  do  what  is  now 
quite  common  in  Western  Sinology— link  the  PRC’s  economic  reforms 
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and  the  changes  in  its  economic  policy  with  the  re-vitalisation  of  its 
course  towards  promoting  contacts  with  non-socialist  nations.  Reynolds 
maintains  that  “de-ideologisation”  of  China’s  economy  and  foreign  trade 
in  particular  ■\vill  urge  the  country  to  intensify  links  with  only  that  group 
of  states.  The  researcher  regards  this  as  certainly  a  favourable 
phenomenon,  but  he  warns  that  “a  series  of  formidable  barriers  stand 
in  the  way  of  fundamental  economic  reforms”,  first  of  all  because  reforms 
■'threaten  ministerial  privilege  and  Party  control”.  With  a  market  economy 
established,  the  Party  may  lose  some  of  its  power  (p.  103). 

But  Reynolds  remains  optimistic.  He  believes  that  those  barriers  can 
be  removed,  on  the  condition  that  China  have  “a  strong,  stable  leadership 
committed  to  restructuring  the  economy”  (p.  106).  With  that  condition 
in  mind,  Reynolds  outlines  these  fascinating  prospects:  “if  the  reforms 
succeed,  then  perhaps  China  will  join  Japan  in  developing  an  alternative 
to  both  market  economies  and  command  economies”.  ’According  to 
Reynolds,  “an  Last  Asian  alternative"  to  both  “the  capitalist  industriali¬ 
sed  world”  and  “socialist,  peasant  economies”  will  mean  that  The  future 
belongs  to  Japan  and  China  (p.  106).  But,  if  one  contemplates  such  a 
prospect,  one  should  also  ask;  who  can  guarantee  that  the  West  will 
not  take  advantage  of  China’s  one-sided  external  economic  orientation 
to  put  the  country  in  a  dependent  position,  both  economically  and 
politically?  We  can  add  that  expressions  of  concern  on  this  score  have' 
been  made  more  and  more  operily  in  the  PRC  itself  in  recent  years. 

In  his  part  of  the  survey,  Steven  Levine  tries  to  convince  the  reader 
that  China  is- a  regional  power  with  global  ambitions.  Therefore  the 
American  expert  defines  China’s  international' ^  status  as  something 
intermediate:  in  world  affairs  the  PRC  is  “more  than  merely  a  regional 
actor,  but-  still  less  than  a  global  power”  (p.  107).  And  this  means, 
Levine  maintains,  that  the  PRC’s  foreign  policy. is  still  largely  Asia-orient¬ 
ed  China’s  security  interests  are  focussed  on  Asia  while  its  military 
capabilities  do  not  reach  beyond  -the  regional  boundaries.  China’s 
political  and  cultural  influence  is  the  strongest  in  Asia,  and  Asian 
neighbours  account  for  a  good  deal  of  its  foreign  trade  (p,  108),  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Levine,  practically  the  number  one  problem  of  the  PRC’s  rela¬ 
tionships  with  its  neighbours  is  the  inadequate  interpretation  of  Chinas 
international  status  by  its  own  leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the^  rest 
of  the  Asian  governments,  on  the  other.  He  writes,  “China,  viewirig  itself 
in  global  terms,  does  not  always  realise  how  strong  it  is  when  placed  in 
the  regional  context.  The  rest  of  Asia,  viewing  China  in  a  regional 
perspective,  does  not  always  realise  pow  weak  it  is  on  a  global  scale 


'^’CoSidering  the  future  of  China’s  policy,  Steven  Levine  formulates 
the  problem  in  the  following  terms:  will  China  embark  upon  “the  path 
of  expansionism  and  regional  hegemony”  or  will  it  “remain  on  the  course 
charted  during  the  last  decade,  actively  involved  in  Asia  but  contributing 
to  peace  and  stability  in  the  region?”  (p.  109).  In  fact,  this  is  a  rhetorical 
question,  because,  put  this  way,  it  implies  a  definite  answer.  Besides,  u 
is  essentially  incorrect:  suffice  it  to  recall  Chinas  attempt  to  teach 
Vietnam  “a  lesson”.  On  the  whole,  Levine  seeks  to  convince  the  American 
reader  that  “Asia’ without  a  strong  Chinese  presence  would  be  a  more 

volatile  region”  (pp.  143-144).  ^  i  j  ..u-  u 

Jonathan  Pollack  writes  that  in  late  1978  the  United  States  had  high 
expectations  and  even  euphoria  .-about  the  prospects  for  Sino-American 
relations”,  and  a  “coalition  comprising  the  United  States,  China,  and 
Japan  loomed  as  .1  serious  possibility,  with  the  goal  of  restraining 
provocative  [?! — P.  Af.]  Soviet  actions  in  Asia”  (p.  159).  But  even  at  that 
rune.  Pollack  admits.'  Peking  shunned  “formal  security  ties”  with 
Washington,  since  they  would  restrict  Chinese  freedom  of  action  and  even 
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“threatened  to  embroil  Peking  in  a  Soviel-American  confrontation" 
against  its  will  (p.  159).  ,  ^  ,,o 

Pollack  indicates  that  even  though  in  the  early  1980s  ‘  a  Sino-US 
security  dialogue  continued",  Peking  somewhat  altered  its  Approach  to 
Washington.  The  American  Sinologist  links  this  with  the  aggravation  of 
the  Taiwan  problem  that  occurred  When  Reagan  became  President  and 
with  Peking’s  resentment  at  being  an  oberlient,  manipulated  junior  partner 
of  Washington,  as  well  as  its  fears  that  “the  United  States,  as  the  far 
more  powerful  partner,  would  inevitably  seek  to  take  advantage  of 
China’s  weakness  and  vulnerability”  to  place  it  in  a  subordinate  position 
(p.  160).  Peking  could  not  put  up  with  this.  Pollack  writes,  because  it 
believed  that  for  many  reasons  “America  needed  China  more  than  China 
needed  America”  (p.  162). 

The  American  expert  believes  that  China’s  international  status  has 
now  grown  (he  calls  China  a  superpower  candidate),  so  the  country  is 
in  the  long  run  a  political  and  military  force  too  significant  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  simply  additional  or  intermediary,  and  therefore,  the  researcher 
writes,  the  PRC  is  becoming  the  object  “more  of  superpower  solicitation 
than  of  criticism,  coercion,  or  isolation"  (p.  176)  .  Pollack  actually  proposes 
that,  in  view  of  the  current  situation,  the  practical  methods  employed  to 
pursue  US  policy  with  regard  to  China  should  be  somewhat  altered,  with 
the  essence  of  that  policy  kept  intact, — in  accordance  with  the  current 
requirements  and  especially  future  needs.  ,  ,  ;.  r; 

Like  Pollack,  Harry  Harding  explores  the  reasons  for  Peking’s  change 
of  tactics  with  regard  to  Washington.  Harding  indicated  tliat  “serious 
frictions”  emerged  in  Sino-American  relations  by  late  1982  (p.  195).  He 
writes  that  the  frictions  were  seen  in  the  aggravation  of  the  Taiwan 
problem  and  in  the  Chinese  leadership’s  general  mistrust  in  the  Reagan 
Administration’s  foreign  policy  guidelines.  It  was  at  thSt  time,  Harding 
points  out,  that  both  sides  became  aware  of  the  limitations  in  Sino- 
American  relations.  The  United  States  noted  the  objective,  limits  in  trade 
with  the  PRC  and  China’s  refusal  to  accept  huge  loans.  The  PRC  showed 
open,  discontent  at  the  United  States’  protectionist  trade  pplicy  and 
control  over  China’s  imports  of  the  latest  technology.  Also,  it  was  at 
that  time  that  the  Chinese  leadership  came  to  the  conclusion  that  “an 
improvement  in  Sino-Soviet  relations  was  no  longer  inconceivable”.  And 
lastly,  Peking  realised  that  it  was  losing  ground  in  the  “Third  World” 
because  of  its  “close  ties”  with  Washington  (pp.  195-197). 

Having  established  China’s  change  of  approach  to  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Harding  comes  to  the  question 
“whether  China  will  seek  true  equidistance  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  or  whether,  as  is  more  likely,  it  will  continue  to 
have  better  relations  with  Washington  than  with  Moscow”  (p.  200). 
Harding  believes  that  the  second  variant  is  more  probable  but  emphasises 
that  it  can  be  realised  only  through  well-timed  and  well-balanced  political 
steps  taken  by  the  United  States.  Harding  actually  calls  in  question 
Peking’s  declared  intention  to  “seek  equidistance”  and  even  points  out 
that  it  can  never  be  true  equidistance.  He  writes  that  the  United  States 
should  encourage  the  PRC’s  actions  that  are  good  for  America  but, 
considering  China’s  hypersensitivity  to  these  things,  at  the  same  time 
avoid  the  tactics  of  head-on  pressure  and  “formal”  alliance. 

In  summing  up,  we  can  say  that  the  authors  of  the  survey,  on  behalf 
of  the  China  Council,  are  calling  on  the  American  reader  not  to 
“dramatise”  the  changes  in  the  foreign-policy  tactics  of  the  PRC.  They 
are  certain  that  China’s  economic  and  cultural  ties  with  the  West  wmII 
continue  to  grow,  although  they  fear  that  this  may  face  “certain  opposi¬ 
tion  and  resistance”  in  the  PRC.  Expressing  the  conviction  that  in  the 
future  China  will  increase  its  involvement  in  Asian  international  rela- 
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tions,  for  modernisation  will  give  Peking  vast  economic  and  military 
resources,  the  authors  deem  it  necessary  to  assure  the  reader  that  the 
PRC  will  act  “as  one  power  among  many  and  not  as  the  dominant  force 

in  the  region"  (p.  XIII).  _  , 

This  survey  of  political  analyses  predicts  that  China  will  pursue  its 
own  independent  way  in  foreign  policy”  and  therefore  will  try  to  “ayoid 
an  alliance,  or  even  a  close  alignment,  with  either  superpower  for  other 
than  brief  periods  of  time”  (p.  XIII).  And  this,  the  US  experts  believe, 
will  niake  the  difference  in  the  PRC’s  foreign  policy  of  the  1980s,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  decade  when  China  pursued  a  course  towards 

strategic  engagement  with  the  United  States. 

After  formulating  this  conclusion,  pessimistic  from  the  viewpoint  of 
Washington’s  interests  and  “disappointing”  to  the  American  reader,  the 
authors  hasten  to  add  that  US  diplomacy  has  its  reserves  and  to  clearly 
outline  the  general  orientation  of  US-Chinese  cooperation,  its  limits  and 
promising  prospects;  “China  will,  over  the  rest  of  the  century,  be  neither 
a  close  friend  nor  a  bitter  foe  of  the  United  States.  In  many  areas,  the 
parallel  interests  of  China  and  the  United  States  will  continue  to  bring 

the  two  countries  together”.  .  u 

China  is  given  to  understand  that  it  must  strictly  abide  by  a  number 
of  terms  if  it  wants  to  avoid  “complications”  of  relations  with 
Washington:  Those  terms  are  as  follows:  Peking  should  quit  fearing  “the 
cbrrupting  influence  of  contacts  with  the  Wcst”^  and  broaden  those 
contacts  making  them  practically  uncontrolled;  China  must  n(^  return  to 
its  former  “tough”  stand  on  Taiwan;  and  lastly,  the  People  s  Republic  of 
China  should  avoid  affecting  US  interests  in  Asia  in  any  tangible  way 
(the  survey  offers  a  nice  way  of  formulating  this  last  term:  in  the  mture 
China  should  not  adopt  a  more  aggressive  posture  in  Asia)  (p.  XIV). 

In  the  light  of  this  and  the  PRC’s  indication  that  its  foreign  policy 
course  is  “independent  and  self-sustained”,  Sino-American  relations,  the 
authors  say,  will  require  froih  the  United  States  “a  more  sophisticated 
diplomatic  strategy,  and  a  more  adequate  public  understanding  of  China, 
than  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past”  (p.  XIV).  In  other  words,  the  authors 
of  the  survey  believe,  as  does  the  China  Council  of  the  influential  Asia 
Society,  that  in  the  course  of  adaptation  to  the  new  situation  the  United 
States  should  search  in  its  policy  with  relation  to  the  PRC  for  possibilities 
to  neutralise  certain  aspects  of  China’s  foreign  affairs  activities  that  are 
negative  from  Washington’s  point  of  view,  and  enhance  the  positive 
ones”  in  every  way. 
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CHINESE  WORKERS'  MOVEMENT  FIGURE  SU  ZHAOZHENG  RECALLED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Jul-Sep  86  pp  101-113 

[Article  by  T.  N.  Akatova,  doctor  of  historical  sciences] 

Every  country  has  heroes  who  embodied  all  the  best  qualitip  of  its 
people  and  whose  activities  mirrored  to  the  full  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  and  progressive  aspirations  of  the  period  of  history  that  they  lived 
and  worked  in.  One  such  hero  of  the  epoch-making  period  after  the  Great 
October  Socialist  Revolution,  which  marked  a  substantial  turn  in  world 
history,  was  Su  Zhaozheng,  an  ordinary  sailor  who  became  a  talented 
organiser  of  the  Chinese  proletariat,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Commun¬ 
ist  Party  of  China,  and  champion  of  the  international  workers’  and  Com¬ 
munist  movement.  ,  ,  .ii  t 

The  remarkable  personal  qualities  of  Su  Zhaozheng  came  to  the  tore 
at  the  time  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  national  liberation  struggle  in 
1919-1924  and  the  revolution  of  1925-1927.  During  those  turbulent  years, 
China  saw  fundamental  changes  in  its  social,  political,  and  economic 
development,  brought  on  by  World  War  I  and  the  victorious  Great  Octo¬ 
ber  Socialist  Revolution.  It  was  then  that  the  working  class  of  China  for 
the  first  time  entered  into  the  national  liberation  struggle  as  an  active 
political  force  and  that  the  enormous  significance  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Chinese  people  of  international  proletarian  solidarity  and  the  allround 
assistance  of  the  world’s  first  worker  and  peasant  State  was  mani- 
‘  Test.  A  very  typical  feature  of  the  revolutionary  process  in  China  after 
the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  was  the  growing  importance  of 
the  social  and  political  role  of  the  proletariat  in  the  major  industrial  cen¬ 
tres,  which  was  piit  in  the  vanguard  of  the  nationwide  liberation  struggle 
by  the  natural  march  of  events.'  The  Chinese  proletariat’s  especially 

strong  feelings  of  indignation  at  the  imperialist  yoke  over  their  country 

•was  only  logical  and  histcWically  justified  given  that  approxirnately  half 

of  China’s  industrial  workers  Were  employed  at  fordgn-owned  factories 
and  were  direct  victims  cif  ruthless  exploitation  and  ethnic  discrimina¬ 
tion.  In  big  cities  and  seaports,  where  th6  bulk  of  China’s  proletariat  \vas 
/  concentrated,  foreign  imjierialiSm  had  considerable  influence  on  all  sphe- 

I  res  of  economic  and  political  [life  and  thg  eritire  Chinese  people  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  emphatic  humiliatiorfl  /  .  r  -.1  J 

The  Chinese  iWorkersI  first;  acts  of  protest  against  foreign  capital  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  moist  effective  mfeans/ for  damaging  imperialism  s 
positions  in  China  wer6  strikes,  a  specifically  proletarian  method  of 
struggle.  The  adoption  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  the  ideas  of  inwna- 
tional  proletarian  solidarity  by  the  progressive  public  figures  of  China 
was  largely  a  result  of  the  , enhanced  activity  of  the  proletariat  the 
nationwide  struggle.  This  was  a  new  epoch  in  the  social  and  political 
life  of  the  ancient  country,  and  this  epoch  produced  new  revolutionary 
heroes  and  leaders,  hitherto  unknown  in  Chinese  history. 

Su  Zhaozheng  was  one  of  those  remarkable  personalities.  The  son  oi 
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a  peasant  from  among  the  poorest  strata,  Su  was  born  in  Guangdong 
province  in  1885  and  at  a  young  age  went  to  the  British  croWn  colony  of 
Hongkong  in  search  of  employment. 

For  more  than  20  years  Su  Zhaozheng  served' as  a  sailor  on  British\ 
and  other  foreign-own,ed  ships.  He  sailed  to  many  coiintries  and  went 
through  all  the  hardships  and  humiliations  of  that  tough  profession.  Wor¬ 
king  conditions  for  Chinese  sailors  on  foreign  ships  were  terrible^  They 
were  impressively  described  by  Su  Zhaozheng  himself,  and  a  later  ac¬ 
count  appeared  in  Su’s  biography  written  by  Deng  Zhongxia,  a  promi¬ 
nent  figure  in  the  Communist  Party  of  China  and  close  friend  and  as¬ 
sociate  of  Su  Zhaozheng.  Speaking  of  the  system  of  employment  by  con¬ 
tract,  adopted  by  foreign  shipowners,  Deng  Zhongxia  described  it  as  “a 
scourge  of  Chinese  sailors”.  When  a  sailor  applied  for  a  job,  the  contrac¬ 
tor  demanded  a  sizable  sum  in  exchange  for  employment  (and  often  pro¬ 
vided  that  sum  as  a  high-interest  loan).  In  addition,  the  contractor  po¬ 
cketed  no  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  sailor's  scarce  pay  throughout  his 
term  of  service.  Deng  Zhongxia  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  ethnic  dis¬ 
crimination  pursued  by  foreign  shipowners  was  especially  himiliating  to 
the  Chinese  sailors  and  aggravated  their  hardships  to  the  extreme. 
A  Chinese  sailor  was  paid , one-fifth  of  what  a  European  received,  though 
ti:ey  performed  the  same  duties  on  the  same  ship.  Chinese  sailors  were 
accommodated  in  crowded  cabins  in  the  worst  section  and  were  exposed 
to  cruelty  and  humiliation.  All  this  gave  rise  to  protest  against  this  ruth¬ 
less  exploitation  and  ethnic  humiliation  and  instilled  a  hatred  for  .  the 
foreign  employers. 

The  very  nature  of  the  sailors’  profession  required  mutual  assistance 
and  solidarity,  made  the  sailors  broad-minded  and  provided  opportunities 
to  compare  their  own  position  with  the  life  of  working  men  in  other 
countries  and  .to-see  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  otHer  sections  of  the 
world  proletariat.  Su  Zhaozheng’s  crew-mates  respected  him  for  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  lofty  principles  and  justice  and  for  his  conviction  that  a  better 
life  must  be  fqught  for.  As  early  as  1909,  Su  Zhaozheng  joined  the  Gong- 
meng  Hui  organisation  set  up  by  Sun  Yatsen  and  fulfilled  a  number  of 
missions  providing  liaison  with  the  organisation’s  underground  centres- 
at  several  seaports,  and  arranging  purchases  of  ammunition.  He  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Xinhai  revolution  of  1911-1913,  which  brought  dowri  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty.  Su  Zhaozheng  always  kept  searching  for  ways  to  recon¬ 
struct  society,  to  improve  living  conditions  for  his  people,  and  to  remove 
the  foreign  yoke.  During  periods  of  unemployment,  Su  Zhaozheng,  like 
many  other  sailors,  returned  to  his  home  village.  He  called  , on  the  villag¬ 
ers  to  put  up  active  resistance  to  the  local  exploiters;  once  he  was  arr 
rested  for  these  activities  and  kept  in  jail  for  more  than  a  year.  ’  . 

Su  Zhaozheng’s  desire,  which  developed  early  in  his  life,  to.  improve 
living  conditions  for  the  working  people  through  active  struggle  against 
Chinese  and  foreign  exploiters  indicates  a  keen  class  instinct.  Deng 
Zhongxia  emphasised  that  the  Russian  people’s  victorious  revolution  had 
enormous  and  crucial  significance  for  Su  Zhaozheng  and  for  all  other 
Chinese  revolutionaries  engaged  in  a  painstaking  search  for  the  way  to 
save  and  revive  their  country.  Fie  wrote,  “The  victory  of  the  Great  Oc¬ 
tober  Socialist  .Revolution  in  Russia  made  an  indelible  impression  on  him, 
it  strengthened  his  revolutionary  consciousness  and  his  will  to  fight'’,  ^ 

Su  Zhaozheng’s  revolutionary  conviction,  the  prestige  he  had  with  his 


*  See  Deng  Zhongxia,  “The  Biography  of  Comrade  Su  Zhaozheng’*.  The  Canton 
Commune.  Fortieth,  Anniversary  of  the  Guangzhow  Uprising,  Moscow,  1967,  pp.  118, 
121  (in  Russian). 

2  Deng  Zhongxia,  “Our  Strength”.  The  Workers*  Momevenf  During  the  First  Civil 
Revolutionary  War.  A  Collection  of  Materials,  Peking,  1954,  p.  8  (in  Chinese). 
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^^oIleaL'ac-^  and  associates,  and  his  remarkable  talent  for  organisation 
wpn-  ait  in  evidence  when  he  worked  to  establish  a  first  class  union  of 
roil,, -  and  when  he  led  the  Hongkong  sailors  in  the  famous  strike  of  the 
*  ,riim  of  1922.  After  lengthy  preparatory  work  The  United  Chinese 
s  |il  Union  was  established  in  Hongkong  in  March  1921  by  Su  Zhao- 
Lin  Weimin,  and  other  activists.  The  very  name  of  that  associa¬ 
tion  '^hows  that  it  was  a  major  achievement  of  unionizing  sailors  on  the 
Lsi^'of  a  class  principle,  rather  than  on  a  regional  community  principle, 
as  “had  been  done  before.  The  newly-formed  union  was  made  up  of  na- • 
tives  of  Guangdong,  who  accounted  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the  Chinese 
seamen  in  Hongkong,  and  natives  of  Zhejiang  (mostly  of  Ningbo)  yho 
also  comprised  a  considerable  part  of  the  long-distance  crews.  Since 
most  of  the  time  jobs  were  extremely  scarce,  there  was  constant  and 
fierce  fighting  for  them  between  the  sailor  organisations  built  on  the  com- 
munitv  principle.  Thus  hostility  among  them  was  traditional  and  seeming¬ 
ly  insurmountable.  In  their  efforts  to  persuade  the  sailors  to  unite  into 
one  association,  Su  Zhaozheng  and  his  comrades  made  use  of  the  most 
“sensitive  spots”:  the  outrageous  behaviour  of  the  foreign  employers  and 
their  contractors  and  the  reduction  of  wages  in  real  terms,  against  the 
backdrop  of  exorbitant  growth  of  prices.  In  the  conditions  of  unrestrict^ 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  British  authorities  in  Hongkong,  the  United  Sailors 
Union  immediately  started  secret  preparations  for  a  strike.  A  wage  com; 
mittee  was  set  up.  It  dispatched  delegates  to  ships  to  hear  the  sailors 
demands;  it  also  gathered  information  concerning  the  incomes  of  all  ca¬ 
tegories  of  sailors  and  drew  up  tables  of  subsistence  wages  for  single 
and  married  sailors,  providing  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  sailors  grie- 

vou^postiiom  strike  had  been  planned  and  prepared  so  thoroughly,  the 

information  gathered  provided  the  basis  for  specific  demands  worked  out 
for  each  category  of  sailors  on  the  wage  scale.  It  was  significant  that 
in  their  efforts  to  build  proletarian  solidarity  Su  Zhaozheng  and  Un 
Weimin  addressed  not  only  other  categories  of  Chinese  workers  m  Hong¬ 
kong,  but  also  foreign  sailors,  calling  on  them  to  support  the  stnke. 
This  was  highly  important,  since  it  indicated  a  certain  degree  of  maturity 
-of  Su  Zhaozheng’s  class  consciousness.  Su  always  explained  to  workers 
that  they  should  fight  against  foreign  imperialists,  not  against ^aH  ^for¬ 
eigners  in  general,  and  that  all  working  men  around  the  world  were  their 
class  brothers  and  allies  in  their  struggle.  In  the  autumn  of  1921,_with 
the  preparations  completed,  the  Sailors’  Union  voiced  its  demands  t 
the  foreign  shipowners.  The  Union  demanded  higher  wages  for  sailors 
and  the  right  to  hire  sailors  and  to  decide  ship 

were  presented  twice,  and  were  twice  ignored  On  Januaiy  12,^1922,  ^e> 
were  presented  once  again,  this  time  as  an  ultimatum,  substantiated  with 
the  threat  of  a  strike.  But  once  again  the  sailors  demands^  received  no 
positive  reply.  So  on  January  13,  1922  more  than  1,500  sailors^  went  on 
•strike.  The  strikers  were  crew  members  of  British,  Japanese,  AmeriMn, 
and  other  foreign  ships  that  were  in  the  seaport  of  Hongkong  at  the  time. 
As  more  foreign  ships  arrived  in  Hongkong,  their  crews  the  stril^ 

Solidarity  strikes  were  declared  in  Shantou.  Shanghai,  ^ 

a  result  of  the  Union’s  preparatory  work.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
with  Su  Zhaozheng  as  the  leader,  6,500  men  were  on  stnke.  Its  success 
was  largely  due  to  the  advantage  that  the  leaders  of  the  strike  took  of 

’  See  The  First  Chinese  Labour  Yearbook,  Part  2,  Peking,  1928,  p.  330  (in 

Cliines^K^  Bin  The  Hongkong  Sailors’  Strike,  Shanghai,  19M,  P-  tin 

»  See  Deng  Zhongxia,  A  Brief  History  of  the  Trade  Union  Mooement  in  China. 
Moscow,  1952,  pp.  65-66  (in  Russian). 
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the  specific  relations  that  existed  between  Hongkong  and  Canton,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Guangdong.  Hongkong  was  used  by  British 

Iiead  for  exploiting  China,  above  all  the  province  of  Guangdong  Bri¬ 
tain’s  “sphere  of  influence”.  The  British  authorities  of  Hongtong  stopped 
at  nothing  in  their  efforts  to  hinder  the  consolidation  of  Guangdong  s 
economic  and  political  independence  and  the  establishment  of  Sun 
Yatsen's  democratic  government  in  that  province.  Su  Zhaozheng,  a  mund- 
ing  member  of  Sun  Yatsen’s  Guomindang  and  a  participant  in  the  Xinhai. 
revolution,  consulted  with  the  Sun  Yatsen  government  and  asked  that 
support  be  provided  for  the  strikers  and  that  they  be  given  refuge  in  Can^ 
ton.  A  strike  committee  was  set  up  in  Canton.  It  formed  the  following, 
departments:  general,  finance,  food,  and  propaganda,  and  also  cyclist 
liaison  groups  and  patrol  teams  to  fight  against  strikebreakers.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  opened  a  few  hostels  and  a  canteen.  Su  Zhaozheng  was  first 
put  in  charge^  of  the  Committee’s  general  department  but  very  soon  was. 
elected  Chairman  of  the  whole  committee  at  a  general  meeting  held  by 
the  strikers.  Tre  committee  had  underground  branches  m  Hongkong  and 
Shantou.  On  Su  Zhaozheng’s  initiative  a  strike  fund  had  been  established 
as  part  of  the  strike  preparations,  but  of  course  it  was  not 
to  sustain  the  strike.  So  the  material  assistance  coming  from  the  Canton 
government  was  extremely  important.  The  strike  committee  received  dai- 
fy  aHowances  from  Canton'  that  totaled  100.000  yuan.  Also  ‘^^^jtant  ^ 
don^^tions  from  workers  and  the  progressive  public.  The  Hongkong  au 
thorities  resorted  to  threats  and  intimidation  trying  hard  t« 
strike  The  colony  was  put  under  martial  law.  On  the  way  to  Canton  a 
detachment  of  strikers  was  attacked  by  troops  who  killed  six  workers  and 
wounded  many  more.  The  Sailors’  Union  headquarters  was  raided  and 
the  signboard  with  the  union’s  name  torn  down.  The  repression  outraged 
5  Se°worSg  population  of  the  colony.  The 

a  general  anti-imperialist  strike  involving  more  than  ‘^O’OOO jvorkers^ 
Their  main  demand  was  that  the  British  authorities  recognize  the  Chinese 
SeS’  right  to  form  unions  and  that  the  Sailors’  Union  be  restored 
Shifting  then  to  a  tactic  of  manoeuvring,  the  Hongkong  authorities  made 
every  effort  to  end  the  strike  without  satisfying  that  demand.  Deng 
Zhongxia,  who  later  analysed  those  events,  stressed  the  outstanding  rol 
nf  ^11  Zhaozhenc  who  displayed  wonderful  resourcefulness,  principled 
perSteni  alid^genuTne  w^  in  negotiations  with  the  authorities  and 

shi^wngs^a  gtrike  ended  in  remarkable  victory:  the  Sailors’  Union  was 
restored  This'  was  an  unheard-of  humiliation  for  the  Hongkong  authon- 
tfes  and'  a  well-deserved  triumph  for  the  working  people,  who  celebragd 
it  with  jubilant  manifestations.  All  of  the  workers’  demands  were  accep- 
ted  including  compensation  for  the  strike  period.  .  r  lu 

That  powerful  strike  was  crucial  to  the  developm^t  of 
and  Communist  movement  in  China.  The  Communist  Party  of  China  had 
not  vet  established  its  influence  in  the  South,  . 

i^Uts  among  the  strike  leaders,  yet  stri^ke  bu.lt  the  presti^^^^ 
nnlitical  Dositions  of  the  young  Communist  Party  of  China,  esiaDiisnea 
?fthe  pro?etSs  party.  The  All-China  Trade  Union  Secretariat  set  up 
by  the  Communists,  managed  to  organise  a  campaign  of  solidarity  ^ 
the  Hongkong  strike  in  northern  and  central  regions  of  China.  This  was 
the  first  grapliic  example  in  China’s  history  illustrating  the  significance 
of  n  oletS  solidarity  in  the  workers’  struggle  in  defence  of_  thenr 
rights  The  experience  was  invaluable.  The  Communist-led  workers  clubs 
S®Sorlh  Ch“£e  railways  set  up  a  “Northern  Society  lor  A.el.lerKe  to- 


"  Sec  Yi  Bin,  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

>  See  Deng  Zhong.xia,  A  Brief  History...,  pp.  n-TA 
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the  Striking  Sailors  of  Hongkong”.  The  Society  launched  a  propaganda 
and  fund-raising  campaign,  with  workers  donating  a  day’s  pay.  Tlie  wor¬ 
kers  of  the  PcKing-llankou  railway  fitted  out  a  .steam-engine  with  ban¬ 
ners  tliat  said  “’Help  the  Hongkong  Sailors!”  and  ran  it  all  the  way  from 
Peking  to  Hankou  and  back.®  Su  Zhaozheng,  as  leader  of  the  strike, 
made  every  effort  to  develop  and  consolidate  proletarian  solidarity  both 
on  the  national  scale  and  internationally.  The  strike  committee’s  propa¬ 
ganda  department  worked  hard  sending  out  calls  for  Help  to  all  worker 
unions  in  China  and  to  foreign  unions.  Su  Zhaozheng  was  coristantly  in 
contact  with  the  Soviet  information  agency  in  Canton,  he  came  there 
daily  with  reports  about  the  progress  of  the  strike.  He  sent  a  call  for 
lielp  to  the  strike  to  the  French  daily  L’Humanite,  asking  them  to  convey 
it  to  the  entire  proletariat  of  Europe.  Su  Zhaozheng  later  recalled  that 
when  he  was  in  Canton  during  the  strike  he  tried  hard  to  establish  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  Communists,  but  failed  because  the  CPC’s  organisation  in 
Guangdong  was  very  weak  at  that  time. 

The  Hongkong  sailors’  strike  began  with  economic  demands  and  grew 
into  a  major  anti-imperialist  protest  of  nationwide  significance.  The 
workers’  victory  in  the  struggle  against  foreign  companies  and  the  Bri¬ 
tish  a4.ithorities  of  Hongkong  was  justly  regarded  in  those  days  as  a 
major  victory  in  the  general  national  liberation  movement  of  the  Chinese 
people.  A  victory  that  showed  that  the  Chinese  proletariat  had  developed 
into  a  full-fledged  anti-imperialist  force  with  good  prospects.  Public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  position  and  the  struggle  of  the  working  class  was  enhanced. 
The  establishment  of  the  united  national  anti-imperialist  front,  which 
played  an  e.xtremely  important  role  in  the  development  of  the  Chinese 
revolution,  was  certainly  promoted  by  the  success  of  the  strike. 

The  enormous  significance  and  grandiose  scale  of  the  sailors’  strike, 
the  desire  of  the  strikers  and  their  leaders  to  establish  an  independent 
class  organisation  and  proletarian  solidarity  played  a  major  role  in  the 
formation  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  China.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  upsurge  of  the  worker  movement,  which  immediately  followed  the 
sailors’  strike  and  lasted  from  January  1922  till  February  1923,  the  Com¬ 
munists  consolidated  their  influence  with  the  proletarian  masses  and 
organised  the  1st  All-China  Trade  Union  Congress,  which  opened  in 
Canton  on  May  1,  1922.  Su  Zhaozheng  attended  that  congress  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  Hongkong  Sailors’  Union,  and  it  was  on  his  proposal  that 
the  congress'  passed  a  resolution  appointing  a  special  day  for  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Hongkong  strikers  shot  by  British  troops.  ®  The  E.xe- 
cutive  Bureau  of  the  Red  Trade  Union  International  sent  an  addre.ss  to 
the  congress  entitled  “To  the  Workers  of  China”,  in  which  it  praised  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  Hongkong  workers  and  called  on  them  to  "joiiFthe 
international  family  of  revolutionary  proletarians  ...for  joint  struggle  and 
joint  victory.’’ 

A  highly  important  and  significant  feature  of  Su  Zhaozheng’s  bio¬ 
graphy  was  his  unceasing  and  extremely  purposeful  quest  for  knowledge.' 
Su  had  known  poverty  and  hard  work  from  an  early  ago  and  had  never 
had  a  chance  to  get  even  a  primary  education.  Every  day,  as  he  returned 
into  the  stuffy  and  crowded  sailors’  cabin  where  his  crew-mates  slept  side 
by  side  after  exhausting  work,  Su  Zhaozheng  still  forced  himself  to 
learn  on  his  own.  Deng  Zhongxia  especially  noted  Su’s  unusual  abilities 
and  diligence.  He  wrote  that  in  1925  Su  Zhaozheng,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Hongkong-Canton  strike  committee,  wrote  articles  and  drafted  nume¬ 
rous  documents  himself,  " 

“  See  '\'i  Bin,  Ibid.,  p.  32;  Deng  Zhong,\ia,  .4  Uric]  History...,  p.  80. 

See  Deng  Zhongxia,  A  Brief  History...,  p.  93. 

The  Red  Trade  Union  Internationai.  No.  4,  1922,  pp.  387-383. 

"  See  Deng  Zhongxia,  The  Biography  of  Comrade  Su  Zhaozheng.  p.  129. 
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A  crucial  event  in  Su  Zhaozheng’s  life  was  his  joining  the  Communist 
Party  of  China  in  1924.  That  year  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  revolutionary  process  in  the  country:  in  January  1924,. 
members  of  the  CPC  joined  the  Guomindang,  thus  forming  a  united 
national  anti-imperialist  front.  The  implementation  of  the  Leninist  stra¬ 
tegy  of  a  united  anti-imperialist  front  in  China  promoted  a  rapid  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  revolutionary  situation  there.  The  country  was  approach¬ 
ing  revolutionary  quakes.  The  Sun  Yatsen  government  in  Guangdong, 
gave  the  CPC  a  free  iiand  in  guiding  the  workers’  movement.  On  the  ini¬ 
tiative  of  the  Trade  Union  International,  the  1st  Conference  of  the  Pacific 
Transport  Workers  was  held  in  Canton  in  June  1924.  It  was  atknded 
by  water-transport  and  railway  workers  of  southern  and  northern  China,. 
Java,  and  the  Philippines  (delegates  from  Japan  and  India  did  not  at¬ 
tend  as  they  failed  to  get  permission  from  their  governments).  *=*  This 
was  the  first  international  workers’  conference  to  be  hosted  by  China.  Su 
Zhaozheng  actively  contributed  to  the  preparations  for  the  conference  and 
attended  it  as  a  representative  of  the  thousands  of  Chinese  sailors  m 
Hongkong.  The  conference  adopted  a  Manifesto  that  featured  the  fol- 
lowing  slogans:  "The  working  masses  of  the  East!  We  are  calling  on. 
you  to  unite...  for  struggle  against  imperialism!”,  “Long  live  the  united 
front  of  the  working  masses  of  the  East  with  the  revolutionary  world 
proletariat!”  At  the  conference,  Su  Zhaozheng  established  contacts  with, 
representatives  of  the  Trade  Union  International  and  with  union  leaders 
of  other  countries  of  the  East..  Also  important  to  Su  Zhaozheng  were: 
direct  links  with  the  Communist-led  railway  workers’  and  sailors’  orga¬ 
nisations  of  other  Chinese  provinces.  , 

When  in  Peking,  as  a  representative  of  the  workers  of  Hongkong  and 
Guangdong  in  the  Committee  for  Promoting  the  Convocation  of  the  All- 
China  National  Assembly,  Su  Zhaozheng  joined  the  Communist  faction, 
of  the  Committee.  At  that  time  the  CPC  was  working  to  make  the  best 
of  the  favourable  situation  that  had  emerged  in  the  North  after  the  coup 
in  which  a  Northern  militarist  Fei  Yuxiang  captured  Peking  op  October 
23,  1924.  Fei  Yu.xiang  declared  his  support  for  the  Guomindang-CPC  uni¬ 
ted  front,  saying  it  was  necessary  to  unite  China,  and  asked  the  Soviet. 
Union  for  help.  The  CPC  was  made  legal,  and  it  started  to  restore  the 
unions  in  northern  and  central  China  that  had  been  almost  completely 
rooted  out  after  the  suppression  of  the  Peking-Hankou  railway  workers 
strike  on  February  7,  1923.  It  was  significant  that  the  leadership  of  the- 
CPC  picked  Su  Zhaozheng  because  of  his  proven  talent  as  an  organiser 
of  workers,  to  handle  this  important  task.  On  instructions  from  the  CPC- 
led  All-China  Trade  Union  Secretariat,  Su  Zhaozheng  worked  for  several 
months  restoring  unions  and  establishing  new  ones  on  railwqp  and  in 
major  industrial  centres  of  northern  China.  The  CPC  Central  Cornmittee 
invited  him  to  Shanghai  to  discuss  preparations  for  the  2nd  All-China 
Trade  Union  Congress  and  assigned  a  number  of  important  missions  to 
him  in  connection  with  those  preparations.  Deng  Zhongxia  pointed  out. 
that  Su  Zhaozheng  plaved  a  major  role  in  the  preparations  lor  and  the 
work  of  that  historic  congress,  which  founded  the  All-China  Federation, 
of  Trade  Unions.  The  2nd  All-China  Trade  Union  Congress,  which  re¬ 
presented  more  than  500,000  unionized  workers,  was  convened  in  Canton, 
on  Mav  Day  of  1925.  The  congress  took  place  shortly  before  the  start 
of  the  revolution  of  1925-1927,  and  it  summed  up  the  results  of  the  upsur* 


12  See  The  Movement  in  China.  The  Revolution  of  1924  1927,  Moscow, 

1966.  p.  250  (in  Rur^sian). 

J’’  The  Communist  International,  No.  7,  1924,  pp.  211-21^  ,  ,00100 

See  Deng  Zhong.xia.  The  Biography  of  Comrade  Su  Zhaozheng.  pp.  122-I2J. 

See  Ibid.,  p.  i23. 
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ge  of  tlu'  workers’  movement  as  a  major  component  of  the  emerging  revo¬ 
lutionary  situation  in  China.  The  establishment  of  the  All-China  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Trade  Unions  and  its  entry  into  the  Trade  Union  International 
was  an  enormous  accomplishment  of  the  Chinese  proletariat.  The  2nd 
All-China  Trade  Union  Congress  sent  a  message  of  greetings  to  the 
Trade  Union  International  and  the  entire  proletariat,  of  the  world.  In  its 
reply,  the  TUI  Executive  Bureau  proclaimed,  “Long  live  the  Chinese  unit 
of  the  international  army  of  labour!”  “Long  live  the  unity  of  the  world 
trade  union  movementl”  *®  At  that  congress,  Su  Zhaozheng  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  All-China  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  among  its  other  members  were  Liu  Shabqi,  Deng  Zhong- 
xia,  and  other  prominent  figures  of  the  CPC.  , 

Su  Zhaozheng  played  a  leading  role  in  the  famous  Hongkong-Canton 
strike.  It  lasted  16  months  (from  June  19,  192f(  to  October  10,  1926)  and 
was,  in  terms  of  duration,  scale,  and  effect,  an  outstanding  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  the  international  workers’  movement. 

The  revolution  began  with  “the  May  30' movement” — a  powerful  anti¬ 
imperialist  campaign  sparked  by  the  Shanghai  shootings  on  May  30,  1925. 
From  Shanghai  the  campaign  spread  to  other  cities.  The  CPC  and  all  re¬ 
volutionary  forces  of  the  united  anti-imperialist  front  faced  the  task  of 
deepening  and  enhancing  the  revolutionary  upsurge  in  every  way  and 
spreading  it  all  over  China.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  only  territorial  base  of  the  united  front’s  revolutiona¬ 
ry  forces,  situated  in  Guangdong.  That  task  was  crueja)  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  revolution.  Meanwhile  the  revolutionary  forces,  in 
Guangdong  were  on  the  verge  of  a  catastrophe.  Reactionary  militarists 
of  the  South,  supported  by  the  British  authorities  of  Hongkong,  raised 
a  revolt  against  the  Guomindang  government.  On  June  6,  1925,  the  re¬ 
bels  captured  Canton  and  declared  the  deposition  of  the  united-front 
government.  The  workers  in  Canton  and  sailors  in  Hongkong  actively 
assisted  the  revolutionary  troops  in  putting  down  the  revolt.  Its  leaders 
fled  to  Hongkong.  *^  Those  events  showed  once  again  that  consolidation 
of  the  economic  and  political  strength  of  the  revolutionary  base  was 
closely  linked  with  the  struggle  against  the  British  authorities  of  Hong¬ 
kong.  Proceeding  from  the  experience  gained  in  the  1922  strike  of  the 
Hongkong  sailors  led  by  Su  Zhaozheng,  the  CPC  and  the  Guomindang 
decided  to  stage  a  general  political  strike  in  Hongkong,  in  protest  aga¬ 
inst  the  Shanghai  shootings,  and  to  evacuate  the  strikers  to  Guangdong. 
This  was  intended  to  ensure  an  economic  blockade  and  weakening  of 
Hongkong.  Su  Zhaozheng  and  Deng  Zhongxia  were  then  dispatched  to 
Hongkong  to  work  as  underground  agents.  Although  the  workers  of 
Hongkong  were  truly  outraged  by  the  actions  of  the  British  police  in 
Shanghai,  the  organisation  of  the  general  strike  was  greatly  complicated 
by  the  weakness  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  the  colony  and  its  lack 
of  unity,  spurred  by  the  constant  fighting  between  unions  over  Jobs.  Once 
again  impressive  proof  was  provided  of  Su  Zhaozheng’s  talent  for  orga¬ 
nisation  and  his  great  prestige  with  the  proletarian  masses.  The  Hong¬ 
kong  strike  became  universal  in  scope,  involving  250,000  Chinese  factory 
and  office  workers.  The  strikers  left  Hongkong,  more  than  130,000  settled 
in  Canton,  and  the  rest  went  to  their  native  villages  and  towns  in 
Guangdong.  2,000  employees  of  Shamian,  an  Anglo-French  concession  in 
Canton,  also  went  on  strike.  Su  Zhaozheng  became  chairman  of  the 
Hongkong-Canton  strike  committee  established  in  Canton,  and  Deng 
Zhongxia  became  his  deputy.  The  work  of  that  committee  deserves  atten- 

*•  The  Red  Trade  Union  International,  No.  S,  1925,  p.  124. 

For  more  information  see  T.  N.  Akatova.  The  Xiang  Gang-Guangzhou  (Hong- 
kong-Cahton)  Strike,  Moscow,  1959,  pp.  52-53  (in  Russian). 
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tion  since  it  gave  the  CPC  a  lot  of  political  and  orgamsational  expe¬ 
rience  From  its  outset,  the  strike  was  accompanied  by  a  comprehensive 
anti-British  boycott  and  a  total  economic  blockade  of  Hongkong,  which 
were  enforced  on  all  of  the  Guomindang-controlled  territory.  This  situa¬ 
tion  greatly  broadened  the  rights  and  functions  of  the  strike  committee, 
which  with  good  reason,  was  then  referred  to  as  a  second  governmerit  . 
The  strike  committee  opened  hostels  and  canteens  for  strikers  in  Canton 
and  also  a  hospital  and  schools  for  children  and  workers.  All  those  fa¬ 
cilities  were  managed  by  the  committee’s  service  department.  Its  propa- 
Sinda  dTp^tment  operated  very  efficiently,  too.  It  opened  a  network  ot 
political  education  circles  and  courses,  and  issued,  in  cooperation  with 
the  All-China  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  a  great  number  ^  of  appeals 
po'^ters  booklets,  and  even  books.  They  also  published  a  daily,  Gongren 
Mi  I  rhe  Workers’  Path).  At  the  Lenin  State  Library  m  Moscow  there 
are  copies  of  numerous  publications  issued  by  the  Hongkong-Canton 
strike  committee.  Those  books  and  leatlets,  yellowed  with  age.  eonvev 
quite  impressivelv  the  revolutionary  mood  of  those  days:  the  high  tide 
of  revoliitionary  enthusiasm,  boundless  heniism  and  rich  create 
initiative  of  the  strikers  and  their  Communist  leaders  The  Committee  s 
ance  department  performed  functions  that  had  crucial  importance-it 
Sed  ta  procure  as  much  money  as  was  possible  for  the  strike  and 
the  versatile  activities  of  the  strike  committee.  The  d^^P^rtment  was 
headed  by  the  Committee  Chairman  Su  Zhaozheng,  in  whom  the  workers 
placed  their  undivided  confidence.  He  kept  the  record  of  the  committee  s 
r^evenues  and  expenditures  and  presented  weekly  accounts  to  the  wor¬ 
ker's.  The  Gubmindang  government  provided  the  buildings  fnr  the  stri¬ 
kers’  hostels  and  canteens  and  granted  large  monthly  allowances  to  the 
strike  committee.  The  committee  also  received  the  fines^posed  for  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  anti-British  boycott  and  the  prOceeC#>ffipi^he  selling  oi 
smuggled  goods  confiscated  by  pickets.^  People  from  al  over  China  und 
Chinese  emigrants  sent  in  money  and  food  for  the  strike,  pe  revolutio¬ 
nary  developments  in  Canton  were  closely  followed  by  all  progressive 
people  in  China  and  the  entire  worker  and  Communist  movement  of  the 
world.  The  strike  received  considerable  assistance  from  the 
proletariat,  above  all  front  the  working  people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
strike  committee  also  set  up  a  military  department,  which  was  to  en¬ 
force  the  anti-British  boycott  and  the  blockade  of  Hongkong.  Armed 
pickets  numbering  3,000  blocked  off  all  the  routes  that  could  be  used  for 
smuggling  British  goods  into  Guangdong  w  raw  materials  _and  food 
from^  Guangdong  to  Hongkong,  and  checked  up  all  cargo  traffic  m  the 
seaport  of  Canton.  Boycott  violators  were  fined  or  sent  to  the  eommi  ee  s 
prison,  together  with  strikebreakers.  In  his  report  at  the  Internationa 
Pacific  Trade  Uriion  Conference  in  1927,  Su  Zhaozheng  said  that  more 
than  180  picketers  had  been  killed  in  clashes  with  strikebreakers. ; The 
strike  and  boycott  caused major  damage  to  Hongkong  s  economv  and  the 
•  positions  of  British  imperialism  in  Guangdong.  This  added  to  the  econo¬ 
mic  and  political  strength  of  the  Guangdong  revolutionary  base,  made 
the  local  petty  bourgeoisie  support  the  strike,  strengthened  the  united 
national  anti-imperialist  front,  and  provided  conditions  for 
lopinent  of  the  revolution.  The  Canton  government  declared  itsell  the 
National  Government  of  China  and  started  preparations  for ^the  Northern 
rixpedition.  for  the  purposes  of  unification,  national  liberation,  and  ae- 

niocratisation  .of  China.  ^  •  u.a 

In  the  summer  of  192.5,  a  Soviet  trade  union  delegation  visited  Can¬ 
ton.  It  later  reported,  “The  strike  committee  of  Hongkong  and  Shamian 

See  Su  Zhaozheng,  “The  Workers'  Movement  of  China”.  The  Workers’  China  in 
/.e27,  Moscow,  1928,  p.  199  (in  Russian). 
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1,0  recognised  as  a  model  one  not  only  for  China  but  for  the  intcr- 
n.i  Miovcment  in  general,”'®  The  Committee  took  every  opportunity 
!!',\''(hieate  Hongkong  workers  and  organise  them  into  unions,  and  promo- 
1  u  nationvvide  development  of  the  trade  union  movement.  During 
r  I  ,i<  k(i  g-Canton  strike,  a  United  Transport  Workers’  Union  of  Hong- 
•;:,,  '  vvas  established,  and  Su  Zhaozheng  was  e  ected  >ts  Chairman,  The 
\I1-China  Sailors’  Congress,  held  in  Canton  in  January  1926,  eli^'ttd  Su 
/I, aozheng  Chairman  of  the  All-China  Sailors’  Union  Execu  ive  Commit- 
The  practical  experience  of  the  Ilongkong-Canton  strike  ^mmitUt 
w-is  thoroughly  examined  by  the  Third  All-China  Trade  Union  Congress, 
c.mvined  i?  Canton  on  May  1,  1926.  The  congress  stated,  with  ample 
justirication,  that  in  the  anti-imperialist  national  revolutionary  movement 
he  working  class  was  in  the  vanguard  of  struggle  for  interests  of  the 
entire  nation.  The  congress  also  stressed  the  urgent  meed  for  united  ac¬ 
tion  to  improve  the  position  of  the  working  people.  It  adopted  a  resplu- 
on  on  economic  struggle,  stating  that  without  that  struggle  the  unions 
Ite  Srorganism  without  blood  circulation".  >;  The  congress  ciec- 
ted  Su  Zhaozheng  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  All-China 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  Su  worked  in  that  capacity  till  the  end  of 

By'decision  of  the  National  Government  and  the  aWlj" 
Hongkong-Canton  strike  was  terminated  on  October  10,  19^— on  the  day 
when  Wuhan  was  liberated  by  revolutionary  troops.  _  __  ,  , 

The  National  Government  moved  to  Wuhan,  and  so  did  Jhe  head- 
auarters  of  the  All-China  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.^At  its  thir^d  ,plen 
arv  meeting  in  March  1927,  the  Guomindang  Central  ExecuEve  Commit¬ 
tee^  formed^  new  National  Government,  in  which 

eluded  for  the  first  time.  Su  Zhaozheng  was  appointed  the  Minister  of 
Labour.  The  Wuhan  period  is  known  in  history  as  the  crisis  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  the  toughest  phase  of  the  CPC  activity.  — ^  rhiano'  Kaishek  in 

After  the  counter-revolutionary  coups  staged  by  Chiang  AaisneK  in 
'’'hanghai  and  by  Li  Jishen  in  Canton  (in  April  1927),  the  Wuhan  area 

remained  the  only  territorial  base  of  the  rew- 

evternal  reactionary  forces  rose  in  arms  against  it.  The  work  ot  the  revo 
lutionarv  trade  unions  was  greatly  complicated  by  the  economic  crisis 
•  and  h£h  unemploymSt  rates  In  his  capacity  as  Minister  of  Labour  and 

Sal  In  "fTrAll-Chlnd  Federation  of  Trade  Unmns  Su  Zhao^^g 

JSvoE'iarylrlde  union  "m,!ve£ent,  T^t  period  was  marked  by^^ma, or 
events  in  the  working-class  movement.  In  May  1927,  a  Hacme  " 

on  Conference  was  convened  in  Hankou,  with  assistance  from  e 
tern  and  the  TUI.  It  was  attended  by  delegates  of  ^2  The 

W  union,  Britain.  Ihe  United  States,  pr'"“-.K“Sa,n‘'a-'member  of 

conference  was  addressed  by  A.  Lozovsky  (S  |  Drid^^^^^^^ 

the  Comintern  Political  Secretariat  and  General  Secretary  01  ine  naut 
umon  ™Stional,  who  delivered  a  “mprehens.ve  rep„r,  Su  Zb  o- 
Zheng  spoke  in  detail  about  the  position  and  dhe  s  of  the^  Chinese 
nrrrletariat  One  section  of  his  report  was  devoted  to  the  support  ot  the 

£^\r'neTSt“;‘o.  t''„il\^te™^a3rirntt.TZo;™sS  'S.“su 

1.  THe  Wo,k„,'  cum  in  'Y,/'™  a1?rMoicX''?S  p"m  "(trLli™). 

Trade  Union  Delegation  Ot  the  USSR  io  China,  no^ow,  V 

20  See  The  Workers*  Movement  in  Cmna,...  p. 

2*  The  Workers*  Movement  in  China..,,  137. 

2’^  See  Ibid.,  p.  264. 
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tariat,  and  said  that  the  slogan  “Hands  off  China!”  proclaimed  by  the 
Soviet  working  people  had  become  the  motto  of  international  proletarian 
solidarity  The  conference  established  the  Pan-Pacific  Trade  Union  Sec¬ 
retariat,  with  its  head  office  in  Shanghai,  and  Su  Zhaozheng  was  put  in 
charge.  In  that  capacity  he  did  a  lot  to  facilitate  trade  union  movement 
in  the  East,  consolidate  international  links,  and  disseminate  the  ideas 
of  the  TUI.  He  made  persistent  efforts  against  international  reformists’ 
attempts  to  justify  the  colonial  policy  of  the  imperialist  powers  and  to 
divide  and  misguide  the  emerging  trade  union  movement  in  the  oppres¬ 
sed  countries  of  the  East.  The  Pan-Pacific  Worker,  published  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Secretariat,  carried  an  informative  and  polemical  article  written 
by  Su  Zhaozheng:  “The  Chinese  Revolution  and  the  International  Prole¬ 
tariat.”  The  article  cited  specific  examples  illustrating  the  significance 
of  internationalist  assistance  given  to  the  Chinese  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  by  the  international  organisations  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat— 
the  Comintern  and  the  Trade  Union  International. 

On  June  19-28,  1927,  the  Fourth  All-China  Trade  Union  Congress  was 
held  in  Wuhan.  The  Congress  gathered  during  the  critical  period  of  the 
revolution,  when  the  political  and  economic  action  of  the  proletariat  was 
meeting  with  increasing  opposition  from  the  Wuhan  Guomindang.  The 
delegates  summed  up  the  results  of  the  development  of  the  working-class 
movement  during  the  entire  period  of  the  pre-revolutionary  upsurge  and 
the  revolution  of  1925-1927.  Su  Zhaozheng,  then  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  All-China  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and 
Minister  of  Labour  in  the  National  Government  in  Wuhan,  contributed 
triuch  to  the  preparations  for  the  congress  and  to  the  drafting  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  programme  of  the  economic  and  political  struggle  of  the  Chinese 
proletariat.  For  the  first  time  the  economic  demands  of  the  Chinese  pro¬ 
letariat  were  worked  out  thoroughly  and  specifically  with  some  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  its  structure  taken  into  consideration;  i.  e.,  the  huge 
prevalence  of  pre-capitalist  forms  of  labour,  the  high  percentage  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children  among  industrial  workers  and  the  large  army  of  job¬ 
less  workers.  2^  In  his  speech  at  the  congress,  Su  Zhaozheng  emphasised 
the  complexity  of  the  political  situation  and  stressed  the  need  for  the 
Chinese  proletariat  to  fight  selflessly  for  the  victory  of  the  Chinese  revo¬ 
lution:  SoOn  after  that  congress,  with  the  anti-Communist  actions  of  the  ' 
Wuhan  Guomindang  becoming  unconcealed,  Su  Zhaozheng,  in  an  empha¬ 
tic  walkout,  withdrew  from  the  Wuhan  government,  since,  as  the  Comin¬ 
tern  Executive  Committee  indicated,  it  was  becoming  “a  counter-revolu¬ 
tionary  force”. 

July  15,'  1927  saw  the  final  split  between  the  Communist  Party  of 
China  and  the  Guomindang,  and  the  end  of  the  united  front.  This  sub¬ 
stantially  altered  the  situation  in  which  the  working-class  and  Commun¬ 
ist  movement  developed  in  China.  The  Guomindang  turned  counter-re¬ 
volutionary  and  unleashed  a  campaign  of  terror  against  the  CPC  and 
the  Communist-led  revolutionary  worker  activists.  The  CPC  Went  under¬ 
ground.  Very  few  of  the  Communist-led  trade  unions  survived.  Those  un¬ 
derground  unions  were  called  “red  unions”— a  name  not  applied  to  the 
legal  Guomindang-run  associations. 

In  urban  communities  and  industrial  centres  the  CPC  had  to  work 
in  extremely  difficult  conditions.  Every  day  Communists  were  killed  who 
attempted  to  get  in  touch  with  the  working  masses.  Papers  were  full 
of  reports  about  executions,  round-ups,  and  arrests  of  CPC  members  or 

Su  Zhaozheng,  “The  Chinese  Revolution  and  the  International  Proletariat’’.  The^ 
Pan-Pacific  Worker,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Sydney,  1928,  pp.  19*22. 

See  The  Workers*  Movement  in  China...^  pp.  229-237. 

The  Comintern*s  Strategy  and  Tactics  in  the  National  Colonial  Revolnitm  as 
(‘xemplified  in  China.  A  Collection  of  Documents,  Moscow,  1934,  p.  186  (ki  Russian). 
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it,  cimnected  of  having  links  with  the  party.  But  the  CPC_  did  not 
*^”^i»loir  its  hope  of  relighting  the  fire  of  revolution  in  China.  Despite  all 
fi^  .  fficulties  and  har^hipl,  the  CPC  searched  persistent  y  for  ways 
I  r  reviving  the  revolution.  In  August  1927,  the  CPC  Cental  Committee 
!.1(1  an  extraordinary  meeting  which  appointed  the  party  s  new  leader- 
sh  with  Qu  Qiubo  in  command,  and  adopted  a  course  of  armed  «sis- 
laiice  to  the  counter-revolutionary  Guomind^g.  Su  Zhaozheng  ^^s 
.  Politburo  Member  of  the  CPC  Central  Committee,  and  he  drafted  a 
ilan  of  work  to  ensure  the  party’s  leadership  of  the  working-class  move- 
mlnt  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Guomindang^s  policy  .  .. 

^  In  the  autumn  of  1927,  Su  Zhaozheng  was  engaged  in  moving  the 
maior  units  of  the  CPC  and  the  All-Chkia  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
from  Wuhan  to  Shanghai.  Su  had  to  work  in  complete  secrecy,  constantly 
skdne  h^  Hfe  Deng  Zhongxia  later  wrote  that  Su  had  to  make  regula 
trips  between  Wuhan  and  Shanghai  and  in  those  P  tf  Jted 

courage  and  resourcefulness,  since  he  had  to  come  undetected 

hv  the  Guomindang  police.  Deng  Zhongxia  also  praised  Su  Zhaozheng  s 
c^tribution  to  theytablishment  of  the  CPC’s  underground  headquarters 
S  ShSai  28  In  September  1927,  the  Executive  Cornmittee  of  tl^^e  A  1- 
ChiL  plderation  of  Trade  Unions,  which  ajso  worked 
Shanghai  issued  an  appeal  to  all  the  working  people  China,  calling 
iViotn  in  fiffht  against  the  now  counter-revolutionary  Guomindang.  Th 
ii  .a?d  tfat  th?C^^^^  of  China  and  the  Communis -led 

alive  and  actively  worlcng 

^"‘‘srZha,ih™rpla?<S’aTroSn^^^  ^^he  heroic  amed  uprWng 
in  Canton  in  December  1927,  known  as  “the  Commune^of  Cantom_That 
-was  the  biggest  battle  fought  by  the  revolutionary  forces  behind  the  ene 
mv  lines  The  CPC  leadership  attached  great  significance  that  upns 
ine  honing  to  revive  the  Guangdong  revolutionary  base  around  Canton 
and  then  to  use  it  as  a  strongpoint  for  launching  a  struggle  against  t^ 
SomiSdang  throughout  China.  Su  Zhaozheng  who  knew  the  Situation 
in  Canton  well  actively  participated  in  the  development  of  plans  ^ 
ihe  Uprising.  Two  thousand  workers,  who  had  static  in  Canton 

rs:  ‘s 

numbered  the  rebels.  Canton  the  Guomindang  reinfor- 

ns 

;:pStnbort  th®  CiSr^e  w?rkerp’  heroic  struggle  iu  the  hornble  cond.- 

«  See^Deng  Zhongxia.  The  Biography  of  Comrade  Su  Zhaozheng.  p.  126. 

See  Pravda.  Oct.  4.  1927. 
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tions  of  the  Guomindang’s  unrestrained  terror  and  about  the  significance 
of  internationalist  assistance  for  the  development  of  the  Chinese  revo¬ 
lution.  Su  Zhaozheng  was  put  in  the  Presidium  of  the  TUI  Congress  and 
elected  to  the  TUI  Executive  Committee.  As  a  representative  ot  the  CPC 
leadership,  Su  Zhaozheng  conducted  preparations  in  Moscow  tor  the 
Sixth  Congress  of  hiS  party.  The  historic  Sixth  Congress,  which  was  to 
work  out  the  CPC’s  new  strategy  and  tactics  after  the  rupture  ot  the 
united  front,  could  not  be  held  in  China,  where  the  Guomtndang_pursued 
a  course  of  repression  and  terror.  The  hosting  of  the  Sixth  T>PC 
sress  in  Moscow  was  a  great  act  of  internationalist  assistance.  The  speech¬ 
es  delivered  by  Su  Zhaozheng  at  that  congress  demonstrated  genuine 
Bolshevist  self-criticism,  severe  and  courageous  in  essenc^  Su  Zhaozheng 
thoroughly  analysed  the  drawbacks  of  the  work  of  the  CPC  and  the  Aii- 
China  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  with  the  proletarian  masses— not  only 
during  the  hard  times  of  the  Guomindang's  terror  but  in  the  previous 
years  of  the  revolutionary  united  front  as  well.  In  his  speech.  Su  advo¬ 
cated  the  “work-with-the-masses  course”— -a  strategy  aimed  at  the  CPC  s 
allround  rapprochement  with  the  worker  and  peasant  masse^recom- 
inended  by  the  Comintern— and  stressed  the  importance  ot  the  Commun¬ 
ists’ work  in  the  unions.  .  C  lu  rnr 

Su  Zhaozheng  was  re-elected  a  Politburo  Member  of  the  CPC  Cent¬ 
ral  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Trade  Union  Commission.  Later  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  CPC  at  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Commuriist  International. 
The  congress,  held  in  Moscow  in  August-September  1928,  elected  Su 
Zhaozheng  a  member  of  the  Comintern  Executive  Committee.  During  his 
stay  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Su  Zhaozheng  delivered  lectures  and  reports 
on  the  situation  in  China  and  the  sig^nificance  of 

rian  solidarity.  In  the  autumn  of  1928,  soon  after  the  Sixth  Comintern 
Congress,  Su  Zhaozheng  came  down  with  a  grave  disease,  resulting  from 
overstrain  and  a  long  life  of  hard  work  and  revolutionary  struggle.  So¬ 
viet  doctors  recommended  that  he  take  treatment  at  a  health  resort  m 
the  Crimea  and  then  have  a  prolonged  rest.  But  on  his  return  from  th 
Crimea  Su  was  eager  to  go  back  to  China,  where  the 
gle  was  continuing  in  extremely  severe  conditions,  where  his 
comrades  were  killed  every  day  and  he  himself  was 
to  the  danger  of  death.  Su  Zhaozheng  was  strongly  determined  to  put 
into  effect  the  decisions  of  the  Sixth  CPC  Congress  concerning  compre¬ 
hensive  consolidation  of  the  Communists’  links  with  the  P®P“'2 

masses  On  his  return  to  Shanghai,  Su  conducted  the  second  enlarged 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  All-China  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  on  February  7,  1929.  He  told  the  Committee  f  «“^he  work  of 
the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Trade  Union  International  and  about  the  mea 
sures  intended  to  restructure  the  CPC’s  work  ^he  proletam 
ses.  The  Committee  outlined  a  programme  of  specific  efforts  to  enha^^ 
the  CPC’s  leadership  of  the  working:class  movement,  .  a 

contribution  to  the  implementation  of  the  histone  decisions  of  the  Sixth 
Congress  of  the  CPC.  A  few  days  later  Su  Zhaozheng  died  an  untimel> 

^®^Su  Zhaozheng’s  life  was  an  exploit  in  the  name  of  the  liberation  of 
the  Chinese  proletariat  and  the  entire  people  of 
a  revolutionary  of  international  significance  a  true 
a  good  friend  of  the  Soviet  Union.  His  contemporaries  in  the  USSR  fol¬ 
lowed  the  revolutionary  developments  in  China  with  sympathy  and  hope 
and  were  grieved  to  le^n  about  Su's  death.  When  he  died,  many  Soviet 


Sec  The  6th  Con/^ress  of  the  CPC.  A  Verbatim  Report,  Vol.  .3.  .Moscow,  1930. 
PP  17-18. 

hiiv.  But/rsaiueike,  No.  7,  1929,  pp.  35-40. 
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t)i>ri(Hlionl‘^  carried  stories  about  his  life  and  work  and  about  his  stay  in 
hr  Soviet  Union,  A  collection  of  articles  was  published  in  Moscow  in 
entitled  Su  Zhaozheng—the  Chinese  Workers’  Leader. A  promi- 
part  of  that  collection  was  a  detailed  biography  of  Su  Zhaozheng, 
ti  inslalcd  from  Chinese,  with  accounts  of  China’s  revolutionary  events 
ill  which  Su  played  a  major  or  leading  role.  The  biography  was  written 
by  Deng  Zhongxia,  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  Communist  Party  of 
(iiina  and  a  close  friend  and  associate  of  Su  Zhaozheng. 

All  Soviet  historical  surveys  concerning  the  Chinese  revolution  of 
1925-1927  and  the  history  of  the  working-class  movement  in  China  in¬ 
variably  gave  attention  to  the  work  of  Su  Zhaozheng  and  to  his  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  the  now  famous  events  of  the  Chinese  proletariat  s  struggle. 
Kven  today  the  Soviet  people  still  honour  the  memory  of  the  Chinese 
people’s  hero  Su  Zhaozheng,  whose  name  will  remain  forever  in  the 
history  of  the  world  liberation  struggle. 


COPYRIGHT:  Translation  into  English,  Progress  Publishers, : 1986 
CSO:  1812/3-E 


“0  Su  Zhaozheng—the  Chinese  Workers’  Leader.  A  Collection  of  Articles,  Moscow,, 
1929  (in  Russian). 
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SOVIET  STUDIES  CENTERS  IN  CHINA 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Jul-Sep  86  pp  136-140 


[Article  by  R.  Yu.  Fedorov] 

kA  ore  than  60  organisations,  specialised  researcii  institutes  and  chairs 

AA  under  the 'PRC  Academy  of  Social  Sciences  |ASS)  and 
dpnartments  are  currently  engaged  in  comprehensive  studies  of  the 
USSR’s  histbry  and  present,  its  experience  in  socio-economic,  scientific 
and  technologfcal  development.  In  addition,  extensive  research  into  the 
Soviet  Union  is  carried  out  by  various 

establishments  and,  00"}“'?“,.,“  '“"!  ,  be  u,mln”s 


rodyed  SpeVt  Sovietoiogikts  resid- 

'""^LaTnSsTool  of  sovietology,  the  tgi 

and  their  major  fields  of  research,  however,  have  not  ya  oeeri 

studied  adequately  beyond  China,  primarily  because  until  recently  mariy 
of  thdr  studies  hLe  been  classified.  Some  idea  of  how  such  studies  are 
o  Jan  Ld  irChin^at  the  provincial  level  can  be  conjured  up  from  a 
?ofk  at  the  research  institutions  in  Heilongjiang  province  where  the 

first  and  still  active  Sovietology  centres  were  created  iindei  the  auspices 
Sfihe  iadLiy  Soc^  Sciences  together  with  the  local  higher  learn- 

‘"‘'I'hf  emcfgc“cc'  of  rcscarc-1,  ccnlrcs  in  .■  loilongi^  f  ovince  luul  a 
protracted  and  dramatic  history,  hcarly  m  the  ^  i,.,3SE  es 

Government  of  Heilongjiang  province  se  up  jJh 

including  the  Institute  of  the  Soviet  bar  bast 

/vtic.  r.f  MiP  first  soecialisod  Sovietology  centres  m  bliina.  Remarkably, 

Z  the  ua..m  time  Ibc  afabon 

r%rk+Ad  fnr  “sDecial  linc**  policy  and  Soviet-Chinese  relations  suffered  a 
opted  for  Its  spec  al  lir  e  policy  c  ,  ^  ^  t,,,,  Heilongjiang 

SchoTars  were  vIcHml^d  while  Soviet  “studies"  were  reduced  1';.™^“™“® 

Sn1Sro„^'’:r‘tife'  JSi?' '‘S  o'.imr.‘.^!siTreiS'  "m,btS-Xe 

tabooed. ^ 

~T^m,reh,s,sl,elv  coord, „.Ue  ro».r,*  m.o  tl..  U^^^^^ 

HHHSiii  i.  SiirK  s 

criticism  of  contemporary  revisionism. 
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In  the  late  196()s  atid  early  1970s,  Chinese  Sovietalogists-most  of 
all  historians--turned  to  the  so-called  “'border  and  territorial  ^ 
which  in  fact  became  central  to  their  researcti.  lo  scientific  baclong 
to  the“validitY”  of  Peking’s  territorial  claims  to  Soviet  larids,  expert 
Scvldolo^b  norlllwc-sl  Oliinas  research  centres  delved  ntitO  ' 

studies  of  archives  and  historical  documents,  including  m  Russian. 
Concurrently,  China  translated  and  published  a  number  of  works  by 
Russian  and' Soviet  scholars  for  closed  use  featuring  Uio  history  Of  the 
emergence  of  a  frontier  between  China  and  Russia,  and  the  Russo-Chinese 

and  Soviet-Chinese  relations.  ,  i-  t  i  rmn>.  m  Ihf>  iQfiOs 

These  analyses  of,  articles  and  works  published  m  China  in  the  lybOs 

and  1970s  either  under  a  pen-name  (for  instance  Shi  Yuxin,  the  author 
of  an  eddoria!  in  Lis/ii  Yanjiu,  No.  1,  1974)  or  sighed  “a  theoretical 
team  of  workers,  peasants  and  soldiers”  suggest 

certain  orders  to  bolster  up  Peking  s  otlicial  tlmsis  ot  tsarist  Russia  s 
aggression  against  China”  that  allegedly  robbed  China  o  ’ 
square  krn  of  its  original  lands”.  Many  articles  and  monograp 
“substantiating”  such  theses  were  cooked  up  in  the  northeast,  some  of 

‘'’'Tnam!,cr°oTnS^^^^  {Dongbei  kaogu  gu  UM.  ' 

wenhua  ctinkan,  etc.)  cfjrried  some  400  vSiich  articles-  -numy  of  t  e  , 
Soviet— featuring  the  ro.sults  of  the  most  fnhstantial  archaeological 
research  ever  done  in  China  in  1981-1983  by  the  order  of  the  State 

^^^Organisationally,  Sovielological  research  In  China  got  back  on  track 
in  the  first  half  ot  the  1970.S.  In  1973,  the  government  decreed  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  provinciai  research  institutes  of  philosophic  and 
socirU  sciences.  It  was  a  slow  and  painful  recovery.  ^  On  the  one  hand, 
China  ran  short  of  Sovietology  experts  (in  Heilorigjiang  province,  for 
instance  by  1976  there  were  only  70,  only  half  ot  what  was  m  1964, 
and  by  1978  there  were  90)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  precise 
instructions  on  the  subject  of  research  and,  tihally,  Chinese 

historians  and  Sovietologists  had  been  traumatised 
of  the  ‘‘cultural  revolution”  and  feared  it  could  repeat.  As  it  turned  out 

later,  their  jitters  had  not  been  groundless.  •>  ,  .  ^  . 

In  1977,  Soviet  studies  in  China  entered  a  stage.  Along  _with 

the  establishment  of  China’s  Academy  of  Social  Sci^ces  m  1^77,  uts 
provincial  branches  began  gradually  -springing  up.  On  A.pril  24,  1979, 
after  three  months  of  preliminaries  the  government  formally  set  up  the 
Academy  of  Social  Sciences  of  Heilongjiang  province. 
of  the  number  of  its  stall  and  the  volume  of  research,  it  is  a  major  centre 
of  Sovietology  in  China.  More  than  300  ol  its  employees  (including  200 
odd  researchers  and  administrators)  arc  busy  in  eight  research  centres, 
including  the  institutes  of  philosophy,  economy,  political  science,  history, 

published  uTissirSd ’the  Soviet  \7nion,‘’incSng ‘the  ^mmogJaphs  sueV^ 

in  2  Volumes  Mo.scow,  1969  (translated  In  China  in  1978),  etc.  ,  ,, 

*  The  Heilongjiang  AS-S  Institute  of  History  and  Siberia  for  'ftan^e  prepared 
following  works:  Hownarist  Russia  Staged  an  Aggression  Against  China,  A  Brief  Es 
sayTsib^ria's  (:onquest;  A  Bitter  Period  in  Siberian  Peoples’  History;  etc.  (The  China 

History  Yearbook,  Moscow,  t983,  pp.  4i5-4i6).  .  cpUntifie  SvmDosiuin 

*  The  maioritv  of  the  participants  m  the  Second  AU-Chma  _Sclentinc  symposium 

on  Contonporiry  Lviet  Literature  (Harbin,  -September  /2-2L  ^79)  conceded 
terms  of  its  home  noiicy  the  USSR  was  a  socialist  state  (Wenyi  baljia,  1979,  No.  A 
D  2641  Peking  liowevcr,  severely  criticised  the  symposium  s  ,?ii4  '"H®® 

Sown  the  Heilongjiang-based  magazine  Wenyi  baijia,  which  had' published  its  proceed- 

See  Collected  Articles  on  the  35th  Anniversary  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China— 
Guang  huide  chengjiu,  Vol.  2,  1984,  p.  .93.3. 
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dialectics  of  nature,  literature,  information  and  Siberia.  In  addition,  the 
Heilongjiang  ASS  lias  recently  created  a  specialist  training  and  erihan- 
ceinent  centre  for  various  agencies.  It  also  issues  tiie  Xiuxi  yu  tansuo 
(Learning  and  Research)  inagaziue  and  runs  a  postgraduate  course. 
Specificaily,  applied  research  at  the  Heilongjiang  ASS  is  not  confined  to 
local  problems  alone,  but  also  extends  to  Sovictologic  studies,  with  an 
emphasis  on  a  coiriprehensiye  study  ol  Siberia  and  the  Soviet  bai  Last 

carried  out  by  all  of  the  eight  institutes. 

The  only  Institute  of  Siberia  in  Cliiiia  concerned  with  related  research 
falls  into  three  sectors— -economic,  historical,  and  reference-translation. 
Nearly  30  of  its  stahors  arc  engaged  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  Siberia 
and  the  Far  East,  incliiding  their  history  and  the  present,  development 
strategy  and  tactics,  and  the  life,  both  past  and  present,  of  their  indige¬ 
nous  ethnic  minoritiesi  In  recent  years  the  Institute  of  Siberia  has  been 
focusing  primarily  on  the  so-called  "border  and  territoiial  issue  .d  loday, 
however,  the  Institute  also  studies  the  modern  and  contemporaiy  history 
of  Siberia,  including  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the 
Civil  War  period,  the  development  of  Siberia  and  the  Far  Last  in  the 
lOSOs  ami  during  the  period  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  (World  War  II).* 
From  sniong  Ih*-'  contemporary  probleniSj  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
economic,  primarily  industrial  developinent  in  Siberia. 

Over  1980-1981,  the  Institute  of  Siberia  put  out  two  collections  of 
documents  titled.  The  USSR’s  nconomic  Reform,  as  ,  vvcll  as  The 
nionogriiph,  ticotiothic  Survey  oj  SovtiH  Si h crux  titid  the  I'ur  Lust  (Octobei, 
1983).  .Research  into  this  lield  is  conducted  together  with  the  local 
Institute  of  Llconoiuy  in  the  framovvork  of  the  Heilongjiang  Society  of 
Soviet  and  Hast  Huropean  Economic  Studies.  Given  the  high  standard 
of  .Uie  research  done  in  1  leilongjiaug,  in  duly  1980  Ihe  (diinese  Academic 
Speiety  of  Soviet  l'h;oriomic  Studies  held  there  its  first  annual  session 
which  attracted  120  participants  from  various  research  institutes,  higher 
learning  establistuncnts,  tlie  j)ress  and  propaganda  organs,  and  ccntial 
and  local  economic  organisations/'^  ■  ./  .  ,  ... 

The  Institute  of  Siberia  translates  and  reviews  many  Soviet  pubii- 
Gatiohs.  10  In  1984,  after  an  clfort  of  (ivc  years.  Dictionary  of  Geographic 
Names  of  the  USSR  (Siberia  and  ilw  Far  Fast)  containting  2.5  million 
hieroglyphs  (1,630  pp)  was  produced:  The  ■Institute  keeps  in  touch  with 
Western  and  Japanese  vSovietology  centres,  receives  ‘major  Western 
publications  on  the  Soviet  iinion,  and,  as  all  other  related  research 
institutions  in  China,  has  facilities  to  receive  and  record  Soviet  IV 
programme  (Orbita-2)  vvhicli  arc  then  analysed.  Its  researchets  have 
recently  been  urging  to  establish  contacts  and  ties  with  Soviet  scholars, 

and  to  collaborate  on  n  niimbor  of  sul)jects.  ■  ^ 

I-lbilongjiang  University' is  another  major  educational  and  research 
Sovietolo^^'Y  centre  located  in  northeast  China.  Initially,  this  was  the 
School  of  Foreign  Languages  located  in  Yanan,  In  1946  it  was  moved 
to  Llarbin,  arid  in'  1956  became  the  Institute  of  Foreign  Languages.  In 
September  1958  it  was  elevated  to  the  university  status.^  Today  the 
University  has  12  departments  vvith  a  statf  of  more  than  600,  inclnding 
100  professors  and  300  assistant  pro  lessors,  and  enrolls  3,000  full-time 
stuctents  in '23  specialities.  The  University  has  close  ties  with  higher 

•  the  China  Histbru  ydarbook,  pp.  415-416.  '  ‘  . 

The  institute  of  Siberia  and  tiie  i  ieilongjiang  ASS,  institute  of  History  no\v  work 
on  a  Vjoirit  fundamental  rnonograpli  titled  llistorij  i)f  Siberia  s  Development  by  Russia 

and'tlu'  S(^vi(y  (Jnion  tti  I'fjSFiJS I.  ,  /  .  '  lo  loftn 

^  A  report  on  ,  tlic.  scsyiotl  was  carritul  by  ■  JitijLUXtto  itiagazine,  No.  12,  lyou, 

The  inslitutc’s  ilbriir'y  lias  a  coKortion  of  more Tluiii  200  thousand  titles,  a  quarter 
of  vyhich  were  publi.slied  in  the  USSR;  of  the  dOO  newspapers  and  magazines  tiie  Institute 
rerdives,  80  per  cent  iire  Soviel  piililiralioii.s. 
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schools  of  llic  USA,  Japan,  Canada,  Switzerland,  etc.,  developing 
exchanges  of  instructors,  gradiiatCvS  and  students. 

Heilongjiang  University  has  two  research  institutes.  One  of  them, the 
Institute  of  Soviet  Studies,  was  sot  up  in  1979  atid  has  a  staff  of  15  fellows. 
Basically  educational,  it  is  also  engaged  in  comprehensive  studies  in 
the  history  of  the  Soviet  econoaiy  (with  emphasis  on  agriculture),  Soviet 
literature  (including  Siberia’s  literature  and  “smair  form’^ literature  of 
the  1920s-l930s).  tlie  Riissian  language  and  its  teaching,  lexicography 
and  pedagogics.  In  reccut  years,  the  Institute,  together  witli  educational 
depart  men  ts  and  S  c  )'v  i  e  t  o  1  (,)  gists  i  r  o  m  other  res  e  a  r  c  h  o  r  g  an  is  a  t  ions ,  has 
done  much  work  iu  compiling  dictionaries,*^  translating  Russian  and 
Soviet  classics  atid  Soviet  literary  criticism,  and  has  also  prepared  a 
number  of  original  critical  works.  ..  .  .  ' 

One  more  prominent  educational  and  re vsearch  centre  in  Heilongjiang 
province  is  the  liaii)in  J'caclicrs’  Training  Universily  *’Moimded  in  1951. 
Today  it  has  13  departmenls  which  enroll  some  7,000  students  in 
16  specialities.  Of  its  slalT  of  1,700  800  are  instructors,  nicluding  9^pro- 
lessors  and  100  assistant  professors.  Reinstated  in  1978,  its  graduate 
course  enrolls  almost  80  post-gradiiatc'  students.  Soviet  studies  stand 
out  sharply  against  the  University’s  research  programme.  Of:  .its 
29  research  departments  one,  being  unique  in  China,  is  concerned  with 
studies  in  Soviet  philosophy.  To  date,  the  department  has  translated  three 
Soviet  books  and  plans  to  translate  and  publish  the  most  authoritative 
works  by  Soviet  philosophers  in  a  20-volume  series  under  the  title, 
Natural  Science  and  Philosophy.  I. ate  in  August,  1984  Harbin  hosted  the 
first  All-China  Symposium  on  Soviet  PhiTosophy.  It  attracted  70  delegates 
from  various  institutions  who  discussed  a  iilimbor  of  related  issues  and 

delivered  20  reports.  I  he  [u.irtici[)ants  noted  majc)r  breakthrough  that 

Soviet  philosophy  had  made  in  the  Scientology,  the  methods  of  scientific 
research,  scientific  modelling,  etc.,  and  Iheii’  practical  significance  for 
China’s  academic  studies. 

Since  1983,  the  University’s  Resoareii  institute  of  Pedagogics  has 
been  running  a  department  for  the  study  ol  the  Soviet  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Recently  tlicse  studies  have  been  intensified  in  view  of  the  educa^ 
tional  reform  now  in  progress  in  Cliina.  In  July  1984  Harbin  assembled 

an  All-China  symposium  devoted  io  the  USSR’s  general  and  vocational 

education  reform.  The  symposimn  attracted  70  specialists  and  heard 
40  reports,  wliich  appreciated  the  guidelines  lor  reshaping  the  Soviet 
educational  system. 

Much  of  the  University’s  Sovietologic  research  is  conducted  at  the 
department  of  history.  Us  approach  to  the  history  of  Sino-Russian 
relations,  however,  is  biased,  since  the  department’s  central  subject,  at 
least  until  recently,  has  been  “tsarist  Russia’s  Aggression  Against 
China”.  Apparently,  the  same  holds  true  for  the  current  study  of 

Tho  fiuitituto  hc\s  ro('('.nUy  coniplotocl  trnnsUitiori  of  a  Soviet  hticyclopcwdic  PiC" 
tiotuuif  and  is  preparing  f^'^r  piifilication  a  Sch^fUifLC  cuul  I  cchnictil  Dictioticiri),  a  Diction^ 
ary  of  Russian  Dialects,  a  Dictionary  of  Social  and  Political  Terms,  etc.  From  1975  to 
1980  it  compiled  a  larger  ver;>i{)n  of  a  popular  Comprehensive  Russian  Chinese  Dictionary 
(ed  by  Liu  Zcrorig) /Then  it  was  decided  to  extend  its  body  from  120,000  to  160,000 
entries.  There  are  also  plans  to  compile  on  its  basis  the  most  comprehensive  dictionary  yet 
of  200,000  entru's.  Chinese  iirignists  believe  it  will  take  tlicm  seven  years  of  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  Soviet  experts.  .  i  .  .i  l 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Uussiari  and  Soviet  literature  it  now  has 
completed  a  major  translation  and  has  publisher  I  a  lO-volume  collection  of  1 9  th  century 
Russian  classics  which  includes  essays  of  literary  criticism.  It  also  luis  plans  to  translate 
individual  works  by  popular  Soviet  writers.  ^ 

*3  The  University’s  library  is  the  most  extensive  one  in  Heilongjiang  province.  Its 
collection  runs  into  1.2  rnln.  volumes.  Some  100  thousand  volumes  are  in  Russian. 

Since  1975  the  department  has  sponsored  four  national  and  regional  conferences 
to  "criticise”  the  Modern  fflsiortj  of  China  (cd.  by  S.  L.  Tikhvinsky)  that  was  published 
in  Uie  USSR  in  1972. 
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history  of  the  Russo-Cliinese  economic  relations  from  the  I7th  century 
Chtaal' National  Society  ol  World 

among  other  things,  on  various  aspects  of  ttie  2 

nnlicies  in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  1  he  society  was  set  up  at  a  symposium 
held  in  HarWn  in  JuiriOTO.  The  department  of  history  at  the  Harbin 
Teachers’  Training  University  was  one  of  its  major  sponsors  and  active 

parUdpanUv^r^^it  several  press  organs,  including  the  _  Bdfang 

LUncong  magazine,  which  often  carry  articles  on  Russia  and  the  Soviet 

^^To  comolete  our  review,  we  should  also  mention  the  large  nurabei  of 
Russ^S  Ta'nguagriSuctors  who  constitute  a  ^if^ble  fort.o^  the 
Sovietologic  research  in  Heilongjiang  province.  Naturally  ^ 
orimarilv^busv  with  the  training  of  experts  who  wili  be 
uirRlSr  iitiguagc  and  culture.  Some  of  llic.se  '*''",'"'1'*“’'  '^ 
ranks  of  Chinese  Sovietologfsls. '«  In  addition  they 

do  substantial  research  and  translation  woik.  3 

translate  from  Soviet  magazines  are  published  in  tlie  bulletins  and 

special  journals  issued  by  universities.  „n  +1,,,  onaivsis  of 

^  .Miich  emphasis  in  Heilongjiang  is  also  % 

Soviet  scientific  and  technological  achievements.  Related  researcn  is 

Seted  at  the  InslUule  of  Sciontille  and  L,  i^rSnS 

Since'  1980  the  Institute  has  been  issuing  a  50-pagc  t  imonthly 
kexue  y'u  juahi  (Science  and  Technology  in  the  Soviet  Union), 
tion  almost  every  department  of  .scientitic  and  technological  ‘“^m 
tion'  at  major  enterprises  and  sectoral  institutes,  lias^  expeits 
knowledge  of  Russian  wlio  scrupulously  study  Soviet  special  literature 
and  periodicals  and  prepare  reports  and  collections  of  abstract^ 

Ilf  clSg  wrean  sSy  that  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years  China  has 
ffraduallv  created  an  exbmsive  network  of  Sovietology  centres  engaged 
fn"cl  r^ehSle  st.^^^  of  the  Soviet  ^ruon,  its  history  and 
problems.  Chinese  Sovietology,  however,  is  still  in  the  : 

^  The  intensity  of  research  right  now  gives  ground  j 

Chinese  Sovietology  may  soon  claim  tiie  status  ot  an  independent  and 
rmp“SaVi  soS  dicipline-^i  il  rf«„.30,,  h,  l>u  objccflvc  aud  faithful  to 
historical  realism. 

K.  FYODOROV 
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'»  A  four-year  course  at  Heilongjiang  University  enrolls  a  total  of  60  students  and 
16  instructors  of  Russian. 
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MONGOLIAN  JOURNAL  'QUESTIONS  OF  ORIENTAL  STUDIES'  REVIEWED 
Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Jul-Sep  86  pp  141-143 


[Article  by  V.  A.  Vasilyev] 

This  journal,  a  biannual  publication  of  the  Institute  of  Oriental  Stu¬ 
dies  under  the  Academv  of  Sciences  of  the  Mongolian  Peoples  Republi^, 
in  its  No.  2  (1985)  issue*  carried  an  article  bn  the  7th  Congress  of  the 
Communist.  International,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
ching  of  the  Resistance  war  against  the  Japanese  aggression  by  the  Chj. 
nese  people.  The  journal  also  carried  other  materials  related  to  China  s 
modern  and  recent  history,  as  well  as  articles  on  India,  Kampuchea  and 
other  countries  and  on  Asian  problems.  The  journal  opens  with  the .  article 
analysing  the  significance  of  the  decisions  of  the  7th  Comintern  Congre^? 
on  the  development  of  the  national  liberation  struggle  of  Oriemal  peop¬ 
les.  Specifically,  the  article  said  that  in  the  decisions  of  the  7th  Comin¬ 
tern  Congress  imperialism  Was  described  as  a  source  of  wars  of  aggres¬ 
sion  and  conquest.  The  description  is  still  true  today  when  the  interna* 
tional  situation  is  clearly  becoming  extremely  aggravated,  globally 
through  the  fault  of  the  imperialist  powers,  above  all  the^  USA,  pursuing 
a  militaristic  policy  with  a  view  to  scaling  up  the  nuclear  arms  r^e. 
Analysing  US  imperialism’s  policy  of  aggression,  Mikhail  Gorbachey,  ue- 
neral  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  said  that  imperialism 
had  created  a  terrible  threat,  which  hangs  over  mankind,  and  that  the 
only  sensible  way  out  of  the  situation  is  an  agreement  between  the  con¬ 
fronting  forces  on  an  immediate  termination  of  the  arms  race,  first  oi 
all  the  nuclear  arms  race,  on  earth,  and  the  prevention  of  an  arms  race 

in  outer  space.  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

“Decisions  of  the  7th  Comintern  Congress  had  great  significance  Ip 
the  destinies  of  Oriental  peoples,  including  the  Chinese,  and  to  the  Cm- 

nese  revolution”,  the  Mongolian  journal  pointed  out.  ^  ^ 

A  report  delivered  at  the  Congress  by  Georgi  Diinitrpy,  Comintern 
Secretary  General,  and  the  Congress  decisions,  advanced  the  task  of  the 
Communist  parties  of  the  East  consistently  to  pursue  a  policy  of  setting 
up  a  united  people’s  front  of  struggle  against  imperialism  and  colonial 
wars.  The  Chinese  delegation  to  the  Congress,  led  by  Wang  Ming,  a 
member  of  the  Political  Bureau  of  the  CPC  Central  Committee,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Comintern’s  working  out  of  a  united  anti-fascist  front 
strategy.  The  basic  principles  of  Lenin’s  thesis  on  the  need  of  a  unitqd 
anti-imperialist  front  were  included  in  the  CPC  “Appeal  to  the  People 
on  a  Repulse  of  Japan  and  the  Motherland’s  Salvation”  issued  on  August 
1  1935.  “In  that  historic  document”,  the  journal  wrote,  “the  CPC  called 
on  all  Chinese  parties  and  political  groups  to  stop  the  civil  war  and  mo¬ 
bilise  forces  to  resist  the  Japanese  aggression  and  save  the  Motherland  . 
“The  appeal  called  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Guomindang  and  the 
.  CPC  forces  to  fight  the  Japanese  aggressors.  This  CPC  policy  fully  met 

the  Chine.se  people’s  interests”,  the  article  pointed  out.  _ 

The  United  National  Anti-Japanese  Front  in  China  was  set  up  m  Sep¬ 
tember  1937,  after  Japan,  on  July  7,  1937,  launched  a  large-scale  war 
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against  tha  Chinese  S'. 

an^rn?|Sng^“rChYne^e%S^^^^  against  the  Japanese 

aggression.  .  ■  ..  ..at,p  decisions  of  the  7th  Comintern  Congress 

The  journal  stressed  thsrl^^^^^  to 

were  of  great  significance  to  V  ai^  g^jd  to  develop  its  necessary 

define  fields  of  organisational  work  crrec^  important 

forms.  The  decisions  of  l^e  inc"ud°n^^^  Mongolian  People's 

for  other  parties  in  Oriental  .  that  ^‘the  7th  Comintern  Con- 

|rrs“noron'ly'’l'&d  o^|e^tr^^^ 

li^art  SfideofolicafM^rfs^^^^^^^^  training  oi  the  comnrunist  parties 
'"  ‘Sa^°t^f '^f  e  Republic 

Ssf  a  P\"?e  “  dea?s'rh  the 

Republic  of  India,  one  of  the  S  .  __  gjjd  security  of  nations.  The 

guarding  and  consolidaUngjnrve^^^^^^^  of  \he  Republic  of 

article  recalled  that  a  ,  f„pi„n  nolicv  and  one  of  the  leaders 

India,  the  inspirer  ?V^ts  peace  u  for ^ 
of  the  Indian  people  s  of  anti-irnperialist  orienta- 

role  in  the  formation  and  con^*‘f  the  cause  of  peace, 

rptl"«Me' „7-«‘i;rnireSis  hi  i“?eSlliS: 
c':iSfsnrtri?s?d,>“ 

of  nonalignment  pursued  by  the  Indian^g^^^  India’s  foreign  policy 

‘‘The  ahtWmperiahst  peaceful  orien^^^^^^  backwardness,  inherited 
creates  auspicious  conditions  for  overcomi  India’s  influence  in 

by  the  country  from_  its  colo  Idg  drew  the  conclusion  that 

international  affairs,  the  "  others  bv  India,  was  now 

the  nonaligned  f  o'^^l^f^^’^^oJ^^rtssive  factor  in ’international  relations, 
becoming  an  influential  ®  ugn^d  movement,  plays  an  impor- 

India,  as  an  ^ctive  member  of^he  movement’s  anti-imperialist 

tant  role  in  the  further  consol  dation  m°^eme  ^ 

orientation,  and  makes  ?n  Vsia  and^^^^  the  world. 

for  stronger  peace  and  seamty  jg  pj-Lrietors  and  Landlords 

In  “The  Chinese  Republic  of  X?orian  N.  Ishzhalts,  a 

(1911-1949)’’,  an  article  by  Mongolian  modern  and  recent  histo- 

brief  review  is  given  of  that  "  ois-democratic  revolution 

SJ«  affh°e  SSai  «vl.'i™!  .00^7-  in  China,  throwing  o«  the 

over  the  enemy  in  a  heroic  nati  Soviet  Union  rendered 

due  to  the  Great  ^  *  a^istance  which  was  ol  pa- 

the  Chinese  people  jratern  Iho  Mongolian  journal  pointed  out 

ramount  significance  to  their  victory  ^he  Mongolian  jou  P 

“The  rout  of  the  Kwantung  Army  by  “^"  "1  tht  liberation 

units  of  the  Mongolian  ^  f  ^  Ch?^^^  in  1945  crea- 

of  Manchuria,  tnner  Mongolia  and  pa  .  ^  ^gjjf(,afjon  of  the  national 
ted  favourable  conditions  for  the  further  i  ■  _  Chinese  people’s 

Uberation  struggle:”  Further,  the  Ih 

liberation  struggle  of  many  years  yoke  and  internal 

of  the  people’s  revolution  put  an  end  to  tlie  J  socialist  way  of 

rwetioA  for  good,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  China  s  socialist  way 

development.”  / 
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The  article  “The  Revolutionary  Movement  of  May  30,  1925  in  China  . 
hv  Ch  Dalai  said  tLt  the  “May  30  Movement”,  the  mass  antwmpenahst 
Actions  of  the  Chlnci  people  in  Shanghai  and  other  nrajo,  cities  sipral- 

"’“"^h^mainldva^ccTSce  d^th^^  Kong. 

H^rwafguid^d'po^S 

Sited  front  policy,  which  was  of  much  significance  to  the  revo- 

iiiitSHiSiii 

^‘'"ts  Baater"i?the  article,  “Successes  of  the  Kampuchean  People  in  the 
Struggle  igaiist  Imperialism,  Hegemonism  and 

thatto  proclamation  of  Kampuchea  as  people^s  ”  ,ff‘"3es%f 

was  a  natural  outcome  of  the  struggle  jointly  by  Jhepeopl^  of 

the  three  fraternal  countries  of  Indochina— \ietnam,  Laos  a  van,n„. 
chea-for  freedom  independence  and  sociai  progress  Now  the  Kampu- 

the  Kampuchean  people  have  advanced  considerably  m  all  spneres 

‘'^fxr^^^eforiSpSSmTnK^^^ 

tempi  to  reverse  Z  confident  advancement *  ^nTh 
S‘pLp"v7ul[L  together  with  Vietnam^e  vo  unteers 

SSs 

fSsyi^Ccrntr''y!r?e?c"e  rndlllililfn  Southeast  Asia. 
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'RENMIN  RIBAO'  ON  ECONOMIC  CHANGE  IN  CHINA 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Jul-Sep  86  pp  144-146 
[Article  by  B.  N*  Basov] 

Riba.,  the  : 

[.“S',  co^r/s  TJd  on 

vear  iust  as  in  1985,  emphasis  ^  js^ew  Year  editorial  emphasi- 

S'  of  the  reform.  Already  Svl  too  prtarity"nd  long-term  task,  rather  : 
Ld  that  the  reform  wos  *he  advanced  step  by  step,  overcom- 

than  0  up  Characteristically,  the  article  »as  headed  , 

i!lfeuSe  Who?e  TcSS  B?'  Seised  by  Vugong  ^Sp.rjt_^^^ 

Since  the  mythicai  Yugong,  'tthp  ^  nersistence  and  confidence 

despite  his  nelgUours-  aa'P^'™'  a„ 

f^ucceS  the  article  can  h'  ■" 

who  doubt  that  the  re  atm  c  ,j^Hhout  fearing  the  difficulties.  ^ 

ses  to  take  an  active  part  in  u  3rd  Plenary  Meeting  o5  the  CPi- 

SSonKnom/are^nowMng^'Summri  gSittel 

WanlbSSer  ’of  ‘h®’  P“hS  cScil  “Uich 'ie‘de^“er?d  on  Decern^ 

and  Deputy-Prerni®'^  o5  the  State  >  Party’s  Central  Committee  on 

w  fi  1985  at  a  working  meeting  m  “1®  Jr:  a  gtage  of  the  reform 

““wan  Li  described  the  first  thj 

ffreS  S  thc''firS'’stage  had  h®®hjy““re“s\s™AdclTOS^^  tn®®' 

that  me  political  line  met  the  peasan  s  ^"‘®'®a>J„  ^,3  „ot  an  "inven- 
ting  Wan  Li  said  that  the  new  _  Qg^j^raf  Committee,  or  provincial  lea 
tion  of  individual  comrades  5/om,t  parly’s  collective  creativity 
Si?' o'n^SeTacS  experience.  Inventiveness  and  .mtiative 

to  miss  the  idea  that  m  j  “taking  ill-considered  decisions,  ap 

experience.  Instead,  they  continued  ^king  i  ^,1  dly. 

preaching  the  reform  in  a  crude  ^  f,tralVomrnittee  of  the  IJh  con- 

The  3rd  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  ^jjban  on  farmstead  contracts  to 

vocation  marked  a  radical  turn  from  Je  ban^^  ^^ntracts, 

a  responsibility  system  the  productive  forces  in  the  country- 

Much  work  had  been  done  lo  issued  a  number  of  rele 

van^fesofuUorl?  nlwele.'  according 

SSS,:t?r??tter!ngSr;S-'.  wan  Li  regards  a  soiution 
to  these  problems  as  a  major  tas  ',  ^ 
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The  article  sa!d  that  the  reform’s  goal  was  “to  embark  on  the  road 
of  building  Chine’se-style  socialism’’/  Wan  Li  warned  that  “difficulties, 
zigzags  and  new  problems  ^are  inevitable  ^  in  the  reform  implementation. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  there  ^ere  opponents  to  the  reform  in  the  country. 

The  author  noted  that  everyday  practice  had  confirmed  the  correctness 
of  the  rural  policy  pursued  by  the  Chinese  leadership  after  the  3rd  Plena-  ! 
ry  Meeting  of  the  CPC  Central  Commiltoo  of  the  Hth  convocation. _  He 
added  that  many  concrete  measures  were  being  completed  at  the  time, 
but  theoretical  research  was  still  necessary.  ^  .  ... 

The  statement  shows  that  the  reform  in  C^hina  is  being  carried  out  pra¬ 
gmatically,  using  the  method  of  trial  and  error.  Though  the  reform  has 
been  in  effect  for  6  years  now,  there  has  been  no  in-depth  -  theoretical 
analysis  of  its  results,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  task  for  the  future. 

In  his  speech.  Wan  Li  gave  prominence  to  the  need  for  extending  the 
districts’  rights  in  implementing  the  rural  reform.  He  gave  several  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  In  his  opinion,  at  present  the  reform  in  the  countryside,  ; 
constantly  deepening,  has  necessitated  the  implementation  of  reform  in 
the  towns,  and  has  turned  into  a  major  integral  part  of  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  economy,  “If  we  are  unable  to  carry  out  the  town  re- 
form,  we  won’t  be  able  to  carry  out  the  second  stage  of  the  rural  reform  ■ 
either,”  Wan  Li  said.  Everyday  practice  in  recent  years  has  shown  that 
the  districts  “are  a  connecting  link  between  the  town  and  the  country,  | 

and  between  macro- and  micro-economies.”  ^  ^  i  au 

Wan  Li  singled  out  the  following  guidelines  for  practical  work  at  the 
rural  reform’s  second  stage;  _  .  ,  : 

—  development  of  the  commodity  economy  in  the  countryside,  inten¬ 
sive  educational  work  and  stronger  leadership,  respect  for  the  law  so 
that  “the  socialist  commodity  economy  continues  developing  on  a  sound  j 

•—  abrogation  or  critical  revision  of  documents  hampering  the  re-  | 


—  greater  autonomy  foi  the  districts  offering  vast  possibilities  for 
organising  a  well-balanced  commodity  production.  ■  :  ,  _ 

Wan  Li  pointed  to  “some  irrational  situations  in  the  current  structure, 
which  constrain  the  districts’  activity”.  Their  removal  “will  contribute 
toward  active  rural  economy,  extension  of  the  reform  and  new  trends  in 
the  work  in  the  countryside,  which  is  crucial  for  the  reform  s  second 
«  » ,  ■  ^ 

^  ^¥hough  Wan  Li  said  the  reform’s  goal  was  to  embark,  “in  one  quick  j 
leap”,  on  the  road  of  building  socialism,  he  actively  favoured  the_  re-  j 
form’s  step-by-step  development,  by  the  trial  method,  bringing  to  light  | 

positive  aspects,  while  discarding  negative  ones.  _  _  ! 

Measures  taken  under  an  industrial  reform  mainly  mclude  ^tapping  ^ 
inner  reserves,  enhancing  economic  efficiency  and  consolidating  “the  ba¬ 
sis  of  enterprises”.  According  to  Chinese  newspapers,  a  sample  analy¬ 
sis  of  industrial  branches  in  the  last  two  years  has  played  a  significant 
role  here.  This  experience  is  planned  to  be  spread  throughout  tne  country. 
On  January  3,  1986,  Renmin  Ribao  frontpaged  an  editorial  saying  that 
“the  second  major  general  analysis  of  the  country’s  industry”  had  offici¬ 
ally  started  on  January  1.  The  measure  is  regarded  as  an  important 
step  in  the  industrial  modernization”,  and,  by  its  significance,  compared, 
to  a  census.  The  aim  of  the  comprehensive  industrial  analysis  of  such  a 
vast  scope  is  “to  find  foundations  for  planning  prospects  for  the  deve- 
lopment  of  the  national  economy  and  society”,  for  charting  a  correct  di¬ 
rection,  creating  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  furtherance  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  town  reform,  and  speeding  up  the  industrial  modernization.  The 
analysis  will  make  if  possible  to  evaluate  the  situation  in  industries,  the 
economic  situation  at  enterprises,  their  technological  equipment  and  eco-  , 
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“IBS  ' 

EEfc  fenfoS  r^:n1.™el;tree"S,S?aM 

of  rnif  flPterSlc  the  product  nomenclature,  raising  the  level  of  eco- 
norc  miSmS  qualitative  characteristic  of  man-. 

^°1lenmin' Wbao^iaid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  “uniike  a  census,  the 
indSl  analysis  mav  affect  the  interests  of  distric  s,^  departinents. 

IS'aSHS 

hifrh  rrUpria  and  exacting  demands  and  ensuring  index  quality  . 

^  ^LfSra-related  changes^  cover  the  most  diverse  economic  spheres,  inc¬ 
luding  trad^^^^^  3  Renmin  Ribao  carried  a  lengthy  report  on  a 

hSical  conference  on  a  reform  in  major  cities,  held  ip  October 

[Srwo^;d“.e  rndltnlf^,  rlraSf  e  5  r^eanl 

Lucies  bespeak  the  Chinese^  leadership’s  .^dence  that 

wn>  >■«  ->-»  ..e  ?ro. 

cess  of  the  reform’s  implementation. 
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PRC  BOOK  LINKING  ECONOMIC  REFORM  THEORY,  PRACTICE  REVIEWED 

Moscow  PROBLEMY  DALNEGO  VOSTOKA  in  Russian  No  2,  Apr-Jun  86  (signed  to  press 
21  May  86)  pp  193-197 

[Review  by  I.  N,  Naumov,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  of  book  ^Socialist 
Ownership  of  Means  of  Production”  by  Gao  Qun,  Harbin,  1984,  160  pages] 

[Text]  Many  discussions  of  key  aspects  of  the  political  economy  of  socialism 
ate  being  conducted  in  scientific  circles  in  connection  with  the  economic 
changes  and  reforms  in  the  PRC  since  1978 »  The  main  purpose  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions  is  the  theoretical  substantiation  of  the  actual  measures  that  are 
being  taken.  The  central  topic  of  discussion  is  the  development  of  property 
relations.^  Many  articles  dealing  with  this  subject  matter  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  scientific  journals  and  in  newspapers.  Whole  booklets  and  books  on 
this  topic  are  being  published.  One  example  is  the  subject  of  this  review, 
"Socialist  Ownership  of  the  Means  of  Production.” 

There  are  several  important  reasons  for  this  interest  in  property  relations: 
First  of  all,  the  set  of  relations  connected  with  the  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  constitutes  the  economic  basis  of  the  social  order, and  deter¬ 
mines  its  socioeconomic  nature;  secondly,  the  sweeping  reforms  in  property 
relations  in  China  in  the  1950 's  changed  the  direction  of  its  socioeconomic 
development;  thirdly,  it  was  precisely  in  this  sphere  of  economic  relations 
that  the  most  extreme  actions  were  taken  in  the  PRC  between  1958  and  1978 
(the  formation  of  the  "people ^s  communes,”  the  elimination  of  the  small-scale 
commodity  production  sector  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  of  the  subsidiary 
plots  of  peasants,  etc.),  actions  which  had  a  severely  negative  effect  on  the 
development  of  the  PRC  economy  and  of  the  Chinese  society  in  general;  fourthly, 
the  current  reforms  in  the  PRC  are  far  from  simple,  are  having  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  vital  interests  of  various  classes  and  social  groups  and  are 
upsetting  the  Chinese  society. 

We  will  begin  our  discussion  of  Gao  Qun*s  book  with  the  observation  that  the 
statements  he  makes  have  been  corroborated  by  many  social  scientists.  To  a 
certain  extent,  howeveii',  the  book  expresses  only  one  point  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  current  events  in  PRC  economic  life  and  does  not  encompass  other  points 
of  view.  The  author  disputes  some  of  them. 

The  book  begins  with  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "property”  and 
of  its  place  in  the  system  of  production  relations.  Here  the  author  adheres 
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to  the  point  of  view  accepted  in  Marxist-Leninlst  political  economy.  One  of 
the  new  features  of  PRC  literature  on  political  economy  is  the  tendency  of 
Chinese  economists  to  analyze  the  internal  structure  of  property  ownership 
and  to  examine  the  more  specific  elements  of  the  exercise  of  ownership,  such  as 
acquisition,  possession,  distribution  and  use. 2  The  author  provides  what  we 
see  as  a  fairly  popular  interpretation  of  these. elements. 

The  development  of  the  structure  of  property  relations  in  the  PRC  is  examined 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  book.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  idea  of  creating 
"single  national  ownership"  prevailed  in  China  for  more  than  20  years  (195  - 
1978)  and  was  energetically  Implemented  in  policy.  For  the  sake  of  this  idea, 
the  establishment  of  rural  and  urban  cooperatives  was  intensified  and  enter¬ 
prises  controlled  by  national  capital  were  converted  into  joint  state-private 
enterprises  in  the  1950's,  and  beginning  in  1958  the  people  s  communes  were 
formed,  cooperative 'enterprises  in  cities  became  state  enterprises,  privately 
owned  farms  were  eliminated,  subsidiary  farming  was  banned,  etc. 


As  Chinese  economists  are  now  willing  to  admit,  the  Chinese  society  had  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  this  attempt  to  skip  whole  stages  bf  socioeconomic  develop¬ 
ment.  Just  as  other  Chinese  economists,  the  author  agrees  with  the  opinion 
that  the  current  stage  of  the  PRC's  development  presupposes  a  complex  property 
structure,  the  simultaneous  existence  of  many  different  forms  of  ownership  o  _ 
the  means  of  production,  with  social  ownership  playing  the  leading  role  (p  z/; 


This  important  conclusion,  which  was  drawn  by  Chinese  economists  after  197  , 
is  now  serving  as  theoretical  validation  for  the  deviation  from  the  collec¬ 
tivization  craze"  that  lasted  so  many  years.  Just  as  other  Chinese  economists, 
Gao  Qun  says  that  the  existence  of  "many  different  forms  of  ownership  is 
necessitated  by  the  uneven  levels  of  development  of  productive  forces,  the 
relatively  low  level  of  division  of  labor  and  production  collectivization, 
and  the  laboring  public's  low  level  of  technical  sophistication  (p  31) . 

The  author  feels  that  the  property  structure  in  the  PRC  should  include,  in 
addition  to  national  and  cooperative  property,  the  private  property  of  workers 
and  the  property  of  foreign  capital,  entering  the  country  either  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  mixed  (state-capitalist)  enterprises  or  purely  capitalist^^enter- 

prises.  To  "accelerate  the  accomplishment  of  socialist  modernization,  tbe 
author  writes,  China  is  pursuing  an  open  foreign  economic  policy,  attracting 
foreign  capital  within  certain  limits,  building  enterprises  based  on  domestic 
and  foreign  capital  and  building  foreign  enterprises.  This  is  supposed  to 
promote  the  flow  of  modern  technology  and  equipment  into  China  and  encourage  - 
the  study  of  foreign  experience  in  production  management  (p  37). 


At  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  author  writes;  "Whereas  it  was  once  believed 
in  China  that  property  relations  had  been  settled,  it  turned  out  that  this  was 
not' true,  and  the  problem  of  creating  an  efficient  structure  of  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  still  exists  in  the  national  economy.  This  problem  ^ 
must  be  solved  in  theory  and  in  fact"  (p  39) .  In  the  latter  context,  socialist 
modernization  objectively  demands  the  improvement  of  production  relations  on 
the  basis  of  existing  productive  forces  and  the  creation  of  a  more  efficient 
structure  of  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  for  the  quicker  development 
of  productive  forces  (p  40).  '  ,  , 
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The  author's  views  on  the  development  of  state  property  in  the  PRC  warrant 
consideration.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  flagrant  excesses  in  its  formation 
and  use  in  China  in  1958-1978,  which  led  to  severe  economic  disorders,  caused 
leading  economists  to  have  serious  doubts  about  it.  With  good  reason,  they 
began  saying  that  state  ownership  in  the  PRC  could  not  perform  the  function  of 
national  ownership  because  major  defects  were  organically  inherent 'in  it. 
According  to  these  economists,  state  Ownership  is  the  source  of  such  flaws  as 
bureaucratism,  authoritarianism  and  voluntarism  (p  51).  Some  economists  began 
blaming  socialism  in  general  for  the  violations  that  were  being  committed  in 
the  PRC.  In  their  opinion,  state  socialist  ownership  cannot  unite  manpower 
with  the  means  of  production,  creates  no  incentive  for  labor,  gives  rise  to 
nationwide  wage-levelling turns  enterprises  into  appendages  of  administrative 
and  party  organs,  hampers  their  initiative  and  inhibits  the  development  of 
productive  forces.  These  economists  believe  that  state  ownership  cannot  be  a 
form  of  national  ownership  and  must  be  replaced  with  some  kind  of  "national 
sovereign  form  pf  ownership,"  "enterprise  ownership,"  "national  collective 
ownership,"  "associate  ownership"  and  so  forth  (pp  51,  57).^  They  feel  that 
this  also  applies  to  other  socialist  countries. 

Gao  Qun  defends  another  opinion.  He  makes  the  quite  accurate  statement  that 
the  abovementioned  "defects"  are  not  connected  with  the  nature  of  state 
socialist  ownership  as  such,  but  with  the  existing  system  of  state  property 
management  in  the  PRC.  "In  fact,"  the  author  writes,  "shortcomings  in  the 
functioning  of  our  economy  are  due  to  the  system  of  economic  management,  and 
not  to  the  form  of  socialist  state  ownership"  (p  56). 

The  author  also  proves  the  Inaccuracy  of  the  allegations  that  state  ownership 
does  not  unite  the  means  of  production  and  manpower,  that  the  enterprise  is 
an  "appendage  of  administrative  organs"  and  so  forth.  Gao  Qun  sees  all  of  the 
proposed  ways  of  "improving"  ownership  in  the  PRC  as  a  denial  of  state  social¬ 
ist  ownership.  The  author's  own  conclusion,  however,  is  that  the  use  of  state 
ownership  as  a  form  of  national  ownership  is  "historically  necessary"  (p  54) . 

The  purpose  of  property  management  reform  is  examined  further  on  in  the  book. 
Above  all,  the  author  says,  the  connection  between  the  basic  economic  system 
of  socialism  and  the  system  of  economic  management  must  be  determined.  The 
author  concludes  that  the  system  of  economic  management  in  the  economic  system 
of  socialism  must  be  a  concrete  management  system  corresponding  to  socialist 
production  relations  (p  63). 

Along  with  some  other  economists,  Gao  Qun  believes  that  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
reform  should  be  a  lower  level  of  concentration  in  management,  a  transition 
from  purely  administrative  methods  of  management  to  a  combination  of  economic 
and  administrative  methods,  with  a  view  to  economic  levers  and  economic  law 
(p  66).  Here  the  author's  position  differs  considerably  from  the  position  of 
some  economists,  who  insist  on  exclusively  economic  methods  of  tnanagementi. 

Some  of  the  other  areas  of  reform  Gao  Qun  mentions  are  the  need  for  the  stricter 
specialization  of  enterprises,  the  expansion  of  their  Independence  (pp  65,  66), 
the  creation  of  various  forms  of  economic  associations,  the  organization  of  the 
correct  interrelations  between  the  state  and  the  enterprise  (p  67),  the  use  of 
taxes  to  approp^ate  the  net  income  of  enterprises,  and  the  correct  combination 
of  the  interests  of  the  state,  the  enterprise  and  the  Individual  worker.^ 

"  "•  X/  \  • 
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The  author  assigns  the  transfer  of  small  enterprises  to  complete  economic 
accountability,  so  that  they  will  be  completely  "accountable  for  profits  and 
losses,"  an  important  place  in  the  reform.  Self-funding  is  viewed  in  the  bopk 
as  a  concrete  change  in  the  system  of  national  economic  management  (p  71)  which 
will  not  change  the  nature  of  socialist  national  ownership  (p  72). 

In  a  chapter  on  cooperative  ownership,  the  author,  just  as  other  Chinese 
economists,  writes  about  the  Invalidity  of  the  long-standing  practice  of 
restricting,  underestimating  and  even  subverting  cooperative  ownership  in ^ 
urban  areas.  Gao  Qun  says  that  the  different  forms  of  cooperative  economics 
are  the  collective  economics  of  the  laboring  public,  an  Important  element  of 
socialist  national  economics  and  one  of  the  main  forms  of  Chinese  economics. 

He  substantiates  the  objective  need  for  the  lengthy  existence  of  a  cooperative 
economy  based  on  collective  ownership  (p  73).  The  widespread  development  of 
cooperative  economics  in  cities  is  primarily  due  to  the  widespread  manual 
labor  in  the  trades.  By  its  very  nature,  the  author  says,  the  cooperative 
economy  is  one  of  the  economic  forms  based  on  social  oxTOershlp  where  collective 
labor  and  distribution  according  to  labor  exist  (p  80).  It  is  distinguished^ 
by  voluntary  organization,  self-management,  complete  responsibility  for  profits 
and  losses  (complete  economic  accountability) ,  distribution  according  to  labor 
and  democratic  management  (pp  80-82) . 

Obviously,  there  is  nothing  new  about  these  statements  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  development  of  Marxlst-Leninist  socioeconomic  thought.  If  we  consider, 
however,  that  these  conclusions  are  being  drawn  in  China,  where  cooperative 
ownership  was  regarded,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  as  a  not  completely 
socialist  form  of  ownership  for  decades,  a  form  allegedly  inhibiting  the 
development  of  productive  forces,  they  acquire  great  practical  significance. 

In  addition,  the  author  describes  many  of  the  problems  and  obstacles  seriously 
Impeding  the  development  of  the  cooperative  sector  in  cities,  including  the 
non-observance  of  the  economic  independence  of  enterprises,  the  use  of  the  same 
management  methods  in  these  enterprises  as. in  state  enterprises,  the  conftsea^ 
tion  of  funds  without  any  compensation,  the  imposition  of  an  inconvenient 
product  assortment  on  them,  the  heavy  tax  burden,  the  absence  of  social 
insurance  for  workers  and  employees,  the  failure  to  provide  adequate  supplies 
of  energy,  crude  resources,  materials  and  skilled  manpower,  etc. 

Changes  in  rural  property  relations  are  analyzed  in  a  separate  chapter  (pp  100- 
126).  The  author  agrees  with . the  prevailing  view  in  China  today.  The  author 
acknowledges  the  great  importance  of  rural  cooperatives  in  1955  and  1956,  byt 
he  condemns  the  unjustified  haste  to  form  cooperatives  of  the  highest  type- 
"The  level  of  rural  cooperation  in  our  country,"  he  says,  "exceeded  the  level 
of  the  development  of  productive  forces  in  agriculture  at  that  time.  What  was 
actually  needed  was  the  timely  establishment  of  efficient  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  cooperatives,  the  adjustment  of  economic  relations  in  them^^and  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  their  stability  for  the  development  of  productive  forces"  (p  104) . 

The  campaign  for  the  creation  of  "people's  communes"  in  1958  in  Chinese  rural 
areas  is  described  in  the  book  as  "a  blind  race  for  collectivization  and  for 
high  Indicators,"  "a  frivolous  exaggeration  of  communism"  and  "an  epidemic  of 
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windbaggery”  and  "communism”  (pp  104,  105)*  "When  the  people^s  communes  were 
being  established,"  the  author  says,  "people  ignored  the  actual  state  of  pro¬ 
ductive  forces,  they  became  obsessed  with  the  gigantic,  and  they  believed  that 
collective  organizations  of  larger  dimensions  were  more  progressive  and  dis¬ 
played  a  higher  level  of  collectivization"  (p  105), 

The  "all-encompassing  collectivization  of  the  means  of  production,"  the  "elim¬ 
ination  of  subsidiary  plots,"  the  "introduction  of  free  maihtenance"  and  the 
"denial  of  the  principle  of  distribution  according  to  labor,"  of  "commodity 
exchange"  and  of  the  "law  of  value"  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  labor  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  peasants,  and  this  undermined  productive  forces  in  agriculture  Cp  105) 
and  "Impeded  the  development  of  ajgricultural  productldh"  (p  106) .  '  The  author 
states  that  the  attempts  to  regulate  the  "people^s  commuties"  did  not  produce 
the  anticipated  results.  "The  people^s  communes,"  he  says,  taught  "an 
extremely  serious  lesson"  Cp  106). 

The  author  has  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  transition  to  the  family  contract 
in  rural  areas  in  the  beginning  of  the  1980^s.  He  lists  many 'of  its  good 
points  in  the  chapter:  the  worker’s  direct  connection  with  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  peasant’s  greater  incentive  to  work,  etcV  Along  with  other 
social  scientists,  Gao  Qun  believes  that  the  appearance  and  development  of  the 
family  contract  put  rural  areas  "on  a  socialist  path  of  development  with  spe¬ 
cifically  Chinese  features"  (p  115) .  Just  as  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Chinese  social  scientists  now  studying  rural  affairs,  the  author  maintains  that 
the  transition  to  the  household  contract  did  hot  change  the  socialist  nature 
of  agriculture  (p  115) .  Experience  proved,  the  author  writes,  that  the  system 
of  production  responsibility  is  a  more  effective  form  of  development  of  the 
advantages  of  the  socialist  system  in  Chinese  rural  areas  (p.  115). 

It  is  significant  that  property  relations  in  Chinese  rural  areas  underwent 
major  changes  after  1978.  The  cultivated  land  collectively  owned  by  the 
brigade  was  divided  among  the  peasants  and  allotted  to  them  for  15  years, 
and  waste  land. was  allotted  to  them  for  3G-50  years.  Certain  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  such  as  working  livestock,  machinery  (including  tractors), 5  agricultural 
implements,  irrigation  wells  and  production  facilities,  were  divided  and  became 
private  property.  A  fairly  broad  stratum  of  "support"  and  "specialized"  farm¬ 
yards,  managed. by  "capable  peasants,"  is  taking  shape  in  rural  areas  with  the 
active  political  and  financial  support  of  the  authorities.  In  1985  these 
farmyards  represented  14-15  percent  of  all  rural  economic  units.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  not  surprising  that  not  all  .economists  agree  with  this  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  socioeconomic  essence  of  current  tural  property  relations.  Judging 
by  the  press,  some  social  scientists  are  still  disputing  the  prevailing  point 
of  view  and  believe  that  the  family  contract  in  the  PRC  is  of  an  individual 
nature.^ 

The  author’s  debatable  approach  is  also  reflected  in  the  statement  that  the 
transition  to  the  household  contract  in  Chinese  rural  areas  supposedly  revived 
the  principle  of  distribution  according  to  labor  and  eliminated  wage-levelling 
(p  113).  Not  all  Chinese  economists  agree,' however ^  For  example,  some  feel' 
that  since  the  family  contract  is  based  oh  collective  (land)  and  private  (other 
means  of  production)  property,  only  the  portion  of  income  corihected  directly 
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with  public  means  of  production  can  be  categorized  as  distribution  according 
to  labor.  This  cannot  be  said,  they  maintain,  of  all  peasant  income,  because, 
the  size  of  this  income  also  depends  on  privately  owned  means  of  production. 
Others  state  in  more  categorical  terms  that  the  income  of  contracted  farmyards 
essentially  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  of  distribution  according  to 
labor  because  the  means  of  production,  with  the  exception  of  the  land,  are 
privately  owned  and  the  final  product  never  enters  the  unified  distribution 
network. ' 


The  restoration  of  the  individual  sector  in  Chinese  cities  and  the  countrysl^de 
is  discussed  in  the  final  chapters  of  the  book.  In  1951  there  were  10  million 
individual  economic  units  in  Chinese  cities,  in  1957  the  number  had  dropped 
to  6  million,  and  in  1978  it  was  150,000  (p  128).  The  elimination  of  the 
individual  sector,  the  author  says,  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  trade  and 
services,  put  a  strain  on  the  system  for  the  provision  of  the  population  with 
daily  necessities  and  had  an  adverse  effect  on  living  conditions.  "Experience 
proved,"  the  author  testifies,  "that  in  our. country  the  restoration  of  indi¬ 
vidual  economic  units  in  cities  at  this  time  is  dictated  by  the  need  to  develop 
productive  forces"  (p  129).  In  his  discussion  of  the  socioeconomic  nature  of 
individual  economic  units,  the  author  writes  that  it  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  prevailing  relations  in  the  society  (p  130) .  Social  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  is  prevalent  in  the  socialist  society,  and  the  existence  of  indi¬ 
vidual  economic  units  is  therefore  a  supplement  to  the  socialist  economy.  The 
individual  economic  unit,  the  author  says,  is  not  a  capitalist  economic  unit 
and  cannot  become  one,  because  it  is  controlled  by  the  state,  receives  crude 
resources,  materials,  energy  and  commodities  from  public  supplies  and  does  not 
hire  manpower.  But  it  is  not  a  socialist  economic  unit  either,  because  it  is 
based  on  private  ownership  (pp  131,  132).  It  has  some  spontaneous  elements, 
which  give  rise  to  conflicts  with  the  planned  economy  (p  133).  The  existence 
of  these  units  at  this  time  is  promoting  the  development  of  the  socialist, 
economy,  however,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  defend  them  in  earnest  and 
support  them  vigorously  (p  134). 

According  to  Chinese  economists,  individual  economic  units  in  the  PRC  must 
perform  the  following  functions:  1)  satisfy  various  living  requirements  of 
the  population  and  develop  trade,  public  catering  and  services  (p  136); 

2)  stimulate  the  better  management  of  state  and  cooperative  enterprises  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  their  products  and  services  with  the  aid  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  activity;  3)  serve  to  expand  the  employment  sphere  (p  137); 

4)  promote  the  maintenance  and  development  of  traditional  crafts;  5)  aid;  in  , 
the  efficient  use  of  state  capital  investments  and  increase  state  budget 
revenues  (p  138). 

The  development  of  "many  different  forms  of  ownership,"  including  individual 
ownership  and  the  state-capitalist  property  of  foreign  and  national  capital, 
is  now  regarded  in  the  PRC  as  a  strategic  objective  for  the  long  range.  ^ 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  property  relations,  as  the  focal  point  of  the 
economic  system,  are  closely  related  to  division  of  labor,  production  collec¬ 
tivization,  the  development  of  the  class  structure  of  society,  the  interests 
of  different  classes  and  social  strata  and  the  effects  of  economic  laws. 
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The  author  does  not  discuss  the  behavior  of  classes  and  social  groups  at  these 
turning  points  in  history. 

In  spite  of  the  omissions  mentioned  in  this  review,  the  book  will  give  the 
reader  a  general  understanding  of  some  theories  of  the  development  of  property 
relations  in  the  PRC  and  of  the  level  of  their  scientific  investigation. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion,  see  PROBLEMY  DALNEGO  VOSTOKA,  1983,  No  4, 
pp  53-69. 

2.  Soviet  political  economists  began  studying  these  elements  in  earnest  in 
the  1950' s,  and  these  studies  are  still  going  bn  with  differing  degrees 
of  intensity  (see,  fot  example:  M.  V.  Kalganov,  "Sobstvennbst"  [Property] 
Moscow,  1962;  Ye.  A.  Vladimirskiy  and  I.  P.  Pavlova,  "Llchnaya 
sobstvennost  kak  ekbnbmlcheskoye  otnoshenlye"  [Private  Ownership  as  an 
Economic  Relationship],  Leningrad,  1977;  and  the  works  of  N.  D.  Kolesov, 

A.  M.  Yeremin,  V.  K.  Logvinenko  a.nd  others). 

3.  PROBLEMY  DALNEGO  VOSTOKA,  1983,  No  4,  pp  59-60. 

,  ,  i 

4.  The  book  says,  for  example,  that  the  profit  inerement  of  enterprises 
should  be  distributed  according  to  the  following  principle:  the  "main 
share"  ("datou")  should  be  turned  over  to  the  state,  the  "middle  share" 
("zhongtou")  should  remain  in  the  enterprise's  possession,  and  the  "small 
share"  ("xiaotou")  should  go  to  the  worker  (p  70). 

5.  For  example,  in  1984  the  private  property  of  peasarit  farmyards  Included 
280,000  heavy  tractors  (32. 7  percent) ,  2:. 5  million  light  tractors  (75 
percent)  and  120,000  trucks  (35  percent). 

6.  "Zhongguo  jingjl  nlanjian— 1984,"  Beijing,  1984,  p  VUI-H- 

7.  Ibid.,  p  VIII-6. 
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- in' recent  ywrs  the  Soviet  Orientalists  har  ■ 

ve  raised  a  number  of  important  problems  01  , 

the  genesis  and  evolution  of  the  revolution 

nary  power  in  countries  that  have  liberated 

themselves  from  colonial  dependence  and  em¬ 
barked  oh  the  road  of  non-capitahst  develop¬ 
ment.  They  e.xpanded  and  deepened  the  cri¬ 
tique  of  bourgeois  concepts  of  the  political 
development  in  the  newly-free  countries.  A 
solid  historiographic  and  documentologica 

basis  has  been  set  up  [or  the  e.xamination  01 

the  problems  in  question.  The  monograph  by  ,  ,  /  . 

V.  Lee  is  an  importaiil  work  of  research  m 
that  direction. 

The  book  consists  of  five  chapters.  Uiap- 
.  ter  I— Political  System  in  Transitional  So¬ 
cieties— contains  a  hisloriographic  survey.  , 
stresses  the  specificity  of  political  mstitu-  i 
tionalisatioii.  and  outlines  the  typology  oi  . 

revolutionary  powers  ill  those  coiiiilnes  fol-  ' 

lowing  the  non-capitaiisl  way  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  chapter  critleally  evaluates  bour¬ 
geois  concepts  oil  the  prcdileiiis  in  ipies  ion.  ,  , 

bourgeois  notions  concerning  power,  state. 

and  social  administration.  It  also  provides 

an  iiilerpreiation  oi  sueii  aspects  of  political 

power  as  the  ruling  groups,  political  and  so¬ 
cial  elite,  and  political  and  ideological  lead¬ 
ership,  and  draws  a  tniidainental  line  bet¬ 
ween  honrgeo.s-liberal  and  revoliilioiiary-de- 

mocralic  concepts;  . 

The  forniaiion  of  a  ne>e  meehaiiKiii  oi  i'- 
vver  and  iiiaiiageiiient  in  the  countries  oi  non- 
capitalist  developiiiont  is  quite  justly 
ded  in  the  monograph  as  a  complicated  an 
contradictorv  process  primarily  expl.nnu  >> 
the  complex  class  naiure  of  the  jiational-do- 
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mocratlc  power.  The  author  is  downright 
correct  in  saying  that  the  contradictory  na¬ 
ture  of  the  political  institutionalisation  of 
power  can  seriously  impede  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess  of  non-capitalist  development.  At  the 
same  lime,  it  would  be  wrong  to  examine 
these  contradictions  separately  from  the  dia¬ 
lectics  of  the  social  revolution  itself,  and  the 
process  of  progressive  transformations.  In 
this  connection  the  author  regards  socialist 
orientation  as  a  stage  for  preparing  the  ma¬ 
terial.  social,  political,  and  other  prerequisi¬ 
tes  i or  the  building  of  a  new  society  {pp.26- 
28).  At  this  stage  the  national  democratic 
power,  with  its  dual  class  nature,  relies  not 
.so  nuicli  on  the  working  class  and  peasan¬ 
try  but  predominantly  reflets  the  interests  of 
the  middle  urban  strata  and  even  of  some 
layers  of  the  national  bourgeoisie.  As  far 
as  their  objective  content  is  concerned,  pro¬ 
gressive  transformations  easily  fit  into  the 
framework  of  the  general  democratic,  “pre- 
.socialisr  transformations  (p.  27). 

The  monograph  convincingly  upholds  the 
concept  concerning  the  need  for  drawing  a 
clearcnt  line  between  petty-bourgeois  demo¬ 
cracy  and  the  “new  generation,  which  has 
detached  itself  from  the  latter,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  interests  of  the  working  masses”. 

The  author  rejects  the  assessment  of  re¬ 
volutionary  democracy  as  an  exclusively 
petty-bourgeois  socio-political  force  (p.  19). 
He  maintains  that  the  traditional  form  of 
revolutionary  democracy,  brought  about  pri¬ 
marily  by  tile  petty  bourgeoisie,  is  getting 
iulensivelV  saturated  with  historically  new 
social  content  as  the  peoples’  liberation 
struggle  becomes  deeper.  Moreover.  V.  Lee 
stresses  that,  notwithstanding  the  incomple¬ 
teness  of  the  social  dilYerentiation  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  “classical  features  of 
ihc  pclty  bourgeoisie  make  themselves  felt 
specifically  bodi  in  the  sphere  of  the  basis, 
and  in  the  supcrsiructurc  and  social  psycho¬ 
logy  (pp.  20-21). 

V.  Lee  has  ample  grounds  to  believe  that 
an  analysis  of  a  national  democratic  revo¬ 
lution  demands  a  more  flexible  typology  of 
the  ium-eapilalist  Way  of  development,  and 
singles  out  the  '‘initial  form  of  the  non-ca- 
pilaiist  road”,  and  “a  higher  stage  of  non- 
capitalist  development”.  The  latter  is  marked 
by  .1  tmlional  democracy  based  on  the  po¬ 
litical  power  of  a  coalition  of  the  middle 
s»«*».il  ‘Strata,  more  often  than  not,  of  petty- 
bourgeois  forces  interested  in  the  elimination 
(if  the  (lominaiion  of  imperialism,  feudalism 
and  the  big  bourgeoisie.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  these  forces  seek  to  preserve  and 
expand  the  positions  of  petty  and  medium 
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private  property.  The  political  systems  of  a 
t^tghpr  stage  of  non-capitalist  development’ 
embody  the  dictatorship  of  an  alliance  bet¬ 
ween  the  non-proletarian  layers  of  the  wor¬ 
king  people  in  town  and  village  and  the 
emerging  working  class.  The  author  descri¬ 
bes  the.politlcal  regime  in  such  countries  as 
a  “revolutionary  democracy  of  the  working 
masses”.  If  the  political  power  of  the  wor¬ 
king  people,  headed  by  vanguard  revolutio¬ 
nary  parties,  is  consolidated  when  there  is 
a  further  change  in  the  alignment  of  forces 
in  favour  of  world  socialism,  “real  opportu¬ 
nities  emerge  for  the  national-democratic  re¬ 
volution’s  development  into  a  popular-de¬ 
mocratic  one  without  breaking  up  the  state 
machinery  once  more”  (pp.  33-35) . 

The  monograph  also  speaks  of  “revolu¬ 
tionary  military  democracy”  as  a  type  of  a 
political  organisation  of  society  marked  by 
stability,  which  is  capable  of  managing  the 
contradictory  social  processes  with  relative 
flexibility  (p.  38). 

Chapter  II— Social  Structure  of  Society  and 
Formation  of  Revolutionary  Power— notes 
that  with  the  social  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  middle  strata,  their  political. 
Ideological,  organisational  and  mobilising 
role  in  the  revolutionary-liberation  movement, 
considerably  enhances.  In  this  connection,  the 
author  furnishes  well-grounded  criticism  of 
the  approach  to  this  problem  by  bourgeois 
scholars  relying  on  a  concept  of  the  social 
stratification  of  society  that  replaces  class 
differentiations  with  those  that  are  profes¬ 
sional  and  functional.  The  author  also  cri¬ 
ticises  the  stand  taken  by  some  Soviet  re¬ 
searchers  who  interpret,  in  a  narrow  way, 
the  role  and  place  of  the  non-proletarian  so¬ 
cial  forces,  which  include  the  medium  strata 
in  village  and  town  (p.  46),  He  points  out 
that  a  thorough  study  o(  the  problems  of 
the  middle  strata  in  the  developing  countries 
had  already  been  conducted  by  Soviet  Ori¬ 
entalists  in  the  1970s.  V.  Lee  singles  out 
two  basic  types  of  political  institutionalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  middle  strata:  one  is  based  on 
national  petty-bourgeois  democracy,  while  tlie 
other— on  a  political  system  led  by  the  re¬ 
volutionary  vanguard  parties  of  the  working 
people  (p.  49). 

While  examining  the  socio-class  siruciiiri' 
of  the  newly-free  countries,  iiic  ainhor  notes 
with  reason  that,  along  with  the  basic  clas¬ 
ses  and  groups  typical  of  every  antagonistic 
structure,  the  form  of  the  ile'-eloping  society 
inevitably  reproduces  speciiic  social  layers 


that  have  taken  shape  in  the  process  of  the  ^ 
interaction  between  different  economic  pat¬ 
terns.  With  reference  to  this,  he  makes  broad 
use  of  a  general  term  “non-proletarian  layers 
of  the  working  people”.  In  the  scholar’s  opi¬ 
nion,  these  comprise  the  popular  masses, 
which  are  immense  in  number,  social  Influence 
and  political  significance.  The  monograph 
shows  that  they  play  a  rather  important  part 
in  the  national-democratic  struggle  for  non- 
capitalist  development  (p.  57).  However,  the 
author  fails  to  answer  the  question  whether 
the  term  “working  people"  is  an  essentially 
class  concept. 

Chapter  HI- Evolution  of  National-De¬ 
mocratic  Power — examines  the  formation  of 
democratic  petty-bourgeois  parties,  arid 
singles  out  their  distinctive  features.  The 
chapter  also  deals  with  the  ways  toward 
party-political  institutionalisation,  and  gives 
its  major  models.  Among  the  specific  featu¬ 
res  of  such  political  parties  are  their  orga¬ 
nisational  amorphousness,  unstable  social 
basis,  vague  political  orientation,  strong  in- 
dueuce  of  traditionalist  factors,  acute  inter¬ 
group  struggle,  and  weakness  and  inefficien¬ 
cy  of  local  party  organisations. 

Concentrating  on  an  analysis  of  the  po¬ 
litical  role  played  by  the  middle  strata,  the 
author  justly  notes  the  contradictoriness  of 
their  political  strategy  and  tactics  that  stems 
from  the  combination  of  the  labour  and  pri¬ 
vate-property  principles.  This  contradictor!-  . 
ness  makes  itself  felt  by  a  conjunction  of 
revolutionariness  and  reformism,  adlierence 
to  national  liberation  ideals  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ability  to  make  concessions  to  exter¬ 
nal  reaction,  on  the  other.  It  is  precisely  the 
policy,  pursued  by  such  a  party  willi  all  its 
running  ahead,  retreating  and  social  disso¬ 
ciation.  that  presents  the  most  general  picture 
of  non-proletarian  revolutionaries  (p.  103). 
V.  Lee  brings  the  reader  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  two  basic  convictions  are  im¬ 
perative  for  a  national-democratic  party  to 
play  its  leading  role  in  the  non-capitalist  way 
towards  socialism;  growth  of  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Marxist-Leninist  parties  and 
greater  interaction  with  all  anti-imperialist 
forces  (p.  147). 

Chapler  IV— The  Struggle  for  Revolutiona- 
ry-Diii!.ii-;-alio  Power— studies  the  problems 
of  ihe  einergeiiec  and  development  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  parlies  <ii  the  working  people  in  the 
stales  belonging  to  the  radical  Hank  in  non- 
opiialisi  .levelopiiiem  (the  People’s  De- 
iiiocralie  Republic  of  Yemen.  Ethiopia  and 
(itliersi  w  in  re,  m  the  eoiirse  of  the  national- 
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democratic  revolution,  a  wide  bloc  of  non¬ 
proletarian  layers  of  the  working  people  and 
the  working  class  took  shape  under  the  ideo¬ 
logical  and  political  guidance  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  parties  that  proclaimed  scientific  so¬ 
cialism  their  basis  (p.  149).  The  author  quite 
justly  says  that  the  existing  monographs  on 
the  subject  failed  to  devote  enough  attention 
to  the  dialectics  of  socio-political  develop¬ 
ment  in  post-colonial  society.  The  author 
sees  essential  differences  in  the  forms  of 
state  power  in  countries  belonging  to  that 
group.  With  due  account  of  national  and  re¬ 
gional  specificity,  he  singles  out  basic  trends 
in  the  formation  and  development  of  these 
political  systems  (pp.  210-212). 

Chapter  V— Revolutionary  Power  and,  the 
Genesis  of  the  Relations  of  Production  of 
Transitional  Type— deals  with  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  problems  that  have  taken  shape  in  the 
course  of  the  emergence  of  the  new  economic 
and  social  functions  of  the  state.  This  chap¬ 
ter,  however,  should  obviously  analyse  the 
relations  of  production  of  the  transitional 
stage,  rather  than  the  type,  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  monograph  since  the  latter  actually 
designates  an  already  formed  pattern  with 
definite  social  essence. 

Having  set  himself  the  task  of  bringing  to 
light  these  functions  with  due  regard  to  the 
interaction  between  the  basis  and  the  super¬ 
structure,  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclu¬ 


sion  that  the  socio-economic  regulation  in  the 
states  of  socialist  orientation  is  a  “specific 
function”  emerging  at  the  “juncture  of  inter¬ 
action  between  transitional  relations  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  transitional  revolutionary  su¬ 
perstructure  which  mirrors  the  positions  of 
tile  national-democratic  forces  in  power” 
(pp.  2^3-244). 

While  emphasising  the  complex  character  of 
Ihe  tiansition  to  socialism  of  the  societies 
in  question,  V.  Lee  draws  another  well -sub¬ 
stantiated  conclusion  concerning  the  histori¬ 
cal  necessity  of  the  close  cooperation  bet¬ 
ween  the  states  of  socialist  orienUtion  and 
the  states  of  existing  socialism. 

The  book  under  review  contains  well-gro¬ 
unded  theoretical  generalisations  and  con¬ 
clusions.  At  the  same  time,  the  reader  would 
like  to  see  a  clearer  system  of  c^egorles 
and  a  picture  of  the  dialectical  interaction 
between  the  economic  basis  and  the  super- 
structural  forms  of  the  development  process 
in  question.  The  monograph,  merely  mentio¬ 
ning  “revolutionary  military  .  democracy”, 
failed  to  work  put  its  problems  (p.  38). 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  without 
any  reservations  that  V.  Lee’s  monograph 
is  an  important  step  towards  studying  con¬ 
temporary  socio-political  problems  of  deve¬ 
loping, countries. 
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[Text]  The  statement  about  the  organic  unity  of  laws  and  the  law  as  a  judi¬ 
cial  phenomenon  is  the  decisive  point  of  a  genuinely  scientific  approach  to 
legal  reality.  The  founders  of  scientific  communism  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  law  and  laws,  never  confusing  the  two,  but  did  regard  them  as  similar, 
interrelated  phenomena.  They  believed  that  laws,  as  forms  of  law,  determine 
the  n^ain  characteristics  of  the  latter,  including  its  specific  standards,  its 
ability  to  "elevate"  the  wishes  of  the  dominant  class,  its  position  as  a 
special  part  of  the  superstructure,  towering  above  the  economic  basis,  etc. 

Another  matter,  however,  is  also  quite  important.  When  we  describe  the  law 
as  a  phenomenon  interrelated  with  laws  and  unable  to  exist  in  developed  form 
without  them,  we  must  not  imply  that  laws  in  themselves  (legislative  acts) 
are  the  laxfi^,  or  that  any  and  all  legislative  acts  or  the  total  group  of  them 
can  constitute  the  law  in  themselves. 

This  is  particularly  important  in  the  examination  of  legal  systems  such  as  the 
Chinese  one,  in  which  the  normative  base  of  fields  of  law  is  distinguished  by 
underdevelopment  and  glaring  omissions,  presupposing  the  great  significance  of 
other  elements  of  the  system — legal  interpretation  and  legal  practice.  Under 
the  conditions  of  this  kind  of  deformed  system  of  normative  regulation,  there 
is  the  real  danger  that  written  laws  and  other  government  acts  could  be  devoid 
of  the  special  legal  content  of  "elevation"  and  become  what  K,  Marx  termed 
"empty  masks,"  or  even  "arbitrary  rule,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kuomintang  law 
codes.  Consequently,  there  is  reason  to  regard  the  codes  and  statutes  recently 
adopted  in  the  PRC  only  as  the  dynamic  prelude  to  Chinese  socialist  law,  a 
prelude  with  an  unquestionably  Interesting  future.  These  codes  and  statutes 
must  travel  the  complex  road  of  dialectical  development  and  introduction  into 
legal  practice  before  they  can  evolve,  in  Marx^  words,  from  "social  conscious¬ 
ness"  into  a  "social  force"  with  universal  meaning,  universal  applicability 
and  the  qualities  of  a  stabilizing  factor. 
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In  connection  with  this,  the  view  of  contemporary  Chinese  law  as  ;a  form  of 
social  consciousness  can  be  called  scientific  only  if  it  is  examined,,  undet— ; 
stood  and  interpreted  not  only  through  the  judicial  analysis  of  the  total  ^ 
group  of  normative  acts,  but  also  and  mainly  through  the  study  of  the  legal 
sense  and,  in  particular,  the  legal  ideology  giving  birth  to  the  laws  of  the 
state.  It  is  precisely  this  approach  to  the  study  of  contemporary  PRC  law 
that  distinguishes  the  joint  study  by  Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  scholars,  and 
it  warrants  recognition  as  the  most  productive  approach  to  the  current  stage 
of  the  development  of  Chinese  government  and  law. 

The  book  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  legal  situation  in  the  Soviet  and 
liberated  regions  of  China  in  the  1930 's  and  1940’ s.  The  authors  reveal  the 
real  purpose  of  the  "empty  masks"  of  Kuomlntang  legislation  and  explain  the 
workings  of  organs  of  power  and  administration  in  the  liberated  regions,  the 
role  of  the  army  in  political  affairs  and  the  process  by  which  the  traditions 
of  legislation,  legal  procedures  and  crime  prevention  take  shape,  r 

The  analysis  of  the  revolutionary  legislation  and  the  establishment ^of  legal 
institutions  in  the  first  years  after  the  formation  of  the  PRC  is  distinguished 
by  its  broad  coverage  of  the  main  legal  documents  and  its  disclosure  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  government  structure  and  activity.  The  contents  of 
this  section  provide  a  basis  for  comparisons  with  Chinese  law  today,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  expansion  of  the  group  of  PRC  legislative  bodies,  the  extremely 
declarative  and  non-specific  nature  of  the  normative  acts  adopted  by  these 
bodies,  etc.  In  connection  with  this,  it  must  be  said  that  the  authors  - 
desire  to  reveal  the  historical  roots  of  contemporary  socioeconomic  reality 
in  the  PRC,  a  desire  apparent  in  many  sections  of  the  work,  is  completely 
justified  and  extremely  productive  from  the  scientific  standpoint. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  the  work,  that  the  development  of  nihilistic  ten¬ 
dencies  in  PRC  law  led  to  the  renunciation  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  law — the  promotion  of  fhe  consistent  improvement  of  social  relations,  the 
control  of  levels  of  labor  and  consumption,  the  indoctrination  of  phe  newman 
and  others — seems  quite  justified.  And  of  course,  we  must  agree  with  the  sad 
conclusion  that  the  period  of  "Cultural  Revolution"  was  virtually  outside  the 
history  of  Chinese  law  (p  29) .  ■ 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  phase  of  PRC  legal  development  was  the  rapid 
increase  in  legislative  activity.  The  most  significant  documents  in  the, main 
fields  of  law  are  examined  and  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  legislative 
policy  are  discussed  in  the  section  dealing  with  this  phase.  ,  The  discussion 
of  the  reasons  for  the  priority  development  of  certain  areas  of  law  and  the 
inadequate  development  of  others,  however,  is  not  thorough  enough.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  nothing  is  said  about  the  delays  in  the  adoption  of  a  PRC  civil  code, 
which  began  to  be  drafted  in  the  mid-1950's.  The  priority  assigned  tooriml- 
nal  and  procedural  legislation  is  explained,  just  as  it  has  been  in  ' 3.II 
Soviet  Sinological  literature  of  recent  years,  only  by  the  need  to  combat  1 
crime.  :  All  of  this,  however,  also  depends  on  the  connection  between  various  : 
fields  of  law  and  the  requirements  of  economic  development.  Legal  relations  , 
in  the  sphere  of  production  and  exchange  are  closely  related  to  the  nature  and 
type  of  production  and  distribution  and  to  the  system  of  production  relations. 
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Legal  regulation  is  confined  to  the  framework  created  directly  by  economic 
laws;  It  appears  that  ihe  ’’inclusion”  of  these  areas  of  law  in  the  system  of 
diverse  production  relations  in  the  PRC  arid  the  limitation  of  legal  regulation 
by  the  economic  laws  of  a  multlstructural  economy  Impeded  the  codification  of 
economic  and  administrative  legislation.  As  for  criminal  and  procedural  rela¬ 
tions,  which  do  not  exist  outside  the  law,  the  possibilities  of  choosing  vari¬ 
ous  legal  forms  are  broader  in  this  case  and  depend  largely  on  the  legislator. 
For  this  reason,  the  codes  adopted  in  the  PRC  were  more  ’’accessible”  to  the 
Chinese  state,  and  this  fact,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Chinese  legal  experts, 
is  of  fundamental  Importance  in  the  comprehension  of  China’s  current  legis¬ 
lative  policy. 

With  a  view  to  the  tremendous  role  the  PRC  Constitution  has  played  in  affirm¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  standards  of  state  and  public  sociopolitical  and  economic 
affairs,  the  provisions  of  the  basic  law  are  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  work. 

The  analysis  of  the  PRC  government  structure,  described  in  the  constitution  as 
”a  state  of  democratic  dictatorship  by  the  people,”  and  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  ’’people”  and  ’’enemy  of  the  people,”  which  are  of  great  importance  in  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  distinctive  features  of  several  areas  of  Chinese 
law,  focuses  attention  on  the  constitutionally  stipulated  principles  of 
Chinese  foreign  policy  and  so  forth. 

The  section  on  supreme  and  local  organs  of  state  authority  and  administration 
in  the  PRC  is  important  and  warrants  attention.  The  laws  governing  the  status, 
structure  and  operational  procedures  of  these  organs  are  compared  and  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  statutes  of  the  1950’s,  However,  although  the  authors  cite 
numerous  documents' amending  the  structure  and  operational  procedures  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  administrative  bodies,  they  have  been  unable  to  demonstrate  the 
dependence  of  these  amendments  on  changes  in  the  country’s  economic  development. 
The  absence  of  the  necessary  sources  kept  the  authors  from  revealing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  causes  of  the  expanded  powers  of  the  PRC  State  Council  and  local  people’s 
assemblies.  They  also  do  not  explain  the  reasons  for  the  changes  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  accountability  of  the  State  Council. premier  and  the  chairmen  of  local 
administrations  and  changes  in  the  procedure  of  State  Council  discussions  and 
the  issuance  of  decrees  and  orders  in  connection  with  these  discussions.  These 
matters,  which  are  of  fundamental  significance  at  a  time  of  economic  reform, 
still  need  explanation. 

The  organization  of  judicial  proceedings  and  the  procuracy  are  now  undergoing 
substantial  changes  in  China.  The  organic  laws  governing  law-enforcement 
bodies  are  examined  in  their  close  interaction  with  the  corresponding  consti¬ 
tutional  standards  with  the  aim  of  establishing  the  possibility  of  implement¬ 
ing  the  constitutionally  declared  principles  of  judiciary  Independence, 
justice,  the  equality  of  citizens  before  the  law,  the  community  of  rights  and 
obligations,  etc.  The  authors  present  a  discerning  analysis  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  features  of  the  PRC  people’s  procuracy,  which,  as  they  stress,  deviate 
from  the  statements  V.  I.  Lenin  made  directly  relating  to  this  exceptionally 
important  matter  during  the  first  years  of  Soviet  rule,  statements  which  were 
later  proclaimed  in  the  PRC  Constitution  of  1954. 

In  amplification  of  this  criticism,  it  would  have  been  wise  to  loention  the 
absence  of  any  references  in  Chinese  legislation  to  the  supreme  nature  of 
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legal  control  by  the  procuracy.  The  concept  of  "supreme  control"  is  reflected 
In  the  socialist  theory  of  law  through  constant  and  specific  features,  which, 
as  anaiysis  indicates,  are  not  completely  characteristic  of  the  PKC  prbdurady. 
The  absence  of  the  term  "supreme"  in  relation  to  the  control  of  legality  by  the 
procuracy  in  Chinese  legislation  is  not  simply  a  "technical"  omission.  It 
reflects  a  fundamental  policy  line  minimizing  the  authority  of  the  procuracy, 
neutralizing  its  activity  and  essentially  turning  it  into  a  "servant"  of 
executive  agencies. 

The  fundamentals  of  economic  law  in  the  PRC  are  discussed  in  a  separate  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  work.  It  contains  the  accurate  observation  that  it  is  still  too  ^ 
early  to  speak  of  the  establishment  of  an  Integral  system' of  ecohomic  law  in 
China  due  to  many  objective  factors.  It  is  hardly  correct,  however,  to  cite 
the  earlier  nihilistic  attitude  toward  the  law  as  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
this  situation  or  to  agree  with  the  Chinese  explanation  citing  the  alleged 
inadequacy  of  experience  in  legislative  activity.  The  main  reasons  for  the 
Chinese  legislative  inertia  in  establishing  a  normative  base  for  this  area  of^ 
the  law  and  the  absence  (Interrelated)  of  a  complete  civil ' code  can  be  found  in 
Chinese  economic  affairs.  The  disparities  in  social  relations  as  a  result  of 
economic  reform  are  creating  additional  difficulties  in  the  establishment  of  a 
legal  basis,  causing  delays  in  codification  because  of  the  need  to  first  adapt 
to  the  rapidly  changing  and  profoundly  contradictory  situations  in  PRC  economic 
reality  by  publishing  limited  normative  acts  to  regulate  just  a  few  matters. 

The  authors  had  good  reason  to  pay  such  close  attention  to  the  economic  reform 
on  the  accurate  assumption  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  eliminating  gaps  in^ 
economic  law.  In  connection  with  this,  they  make  the  correct  observation  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Third  CCP  Central  Committee  Plenum,  12th  CCP  Congress^ and 
subsequent  NPC  sessions  on  the  basic  guidelines  of  state  economic  policy  will 
serve  as  a  basis,  along  with  constitutional  proyislons,  for  the  establlshinent 
and  development  of  PRC  economic  law.  .  the  legal  expressed  in  these 

documents  will  aid  in  the  comprehension  of  law  and  the  clarification  of  trends 
and  tendencies  in  its  development. 

An  analysis  of  statements  by  Chinese  jurists  also  provides  a  substantial 
foundation  for  the  comprehension  of  economic  law,  Chinese  jurists  are  now 
vigorously  debating  the  expediency  and  possibility  of  deriving  economic  law 
from  other  fields,  the  object  and  methods  of  legal  regulation  in  this  field 
and  the  procedures  of  codification.  Furthermore,  they  have  stated  several 
theories  that  cannot  be  classified  as  socialist  in  their  entirety.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  all  of  these  matters  of  scientific  interest  are  not  discussed  suffi- 
ciently  in  the  work. 

The  section  also  contains  debatable  statements.  In  particular,  the  authors 
defend  the  thesis  that,  in  the  PRC  economic  mechanism,  "the  enterprises  of 
communes  and  production  brigades  are  part  of  the  unified  economic  system  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  state"  and  that  there  is  a  "tendency  toward  the  stronger  cen¬ 
tralized  state  management  of  the  economy"  (p  89).  This  statement  conflicts 
with  the  general  context  of  the  section.  Furthermore,  at  a  time  of  reform  in 
the  PRC,  individual  normative  acts  are  incapable  of  giving  rise  to  a  tendency 
conflicting  with  the  reform. 
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Complex  issues  connected  with  the  legal  regulation  of  the  "open-dobr"  policy 
are  discussed  in  one  chapter.  This  section  is  distinguished  by  the  Consistent 
and  thorough  presentation  of  information  and  the  use  of  a  broad  group  of  nor¬ 
mative  acts  and  of  Chinese  and  Western  sources.  The  value  of  the  analysis  of 
these  issues  stems  from  the  virtual  absence  of  experience  in  the  attractioh  of 
foreign  capital  in  socialist  countries,  at  least  on  this  scale,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  absence  of  experience  in  the  legislative  regulation  of  this  interaction 
by  economies  of  different  types. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with  criminal  law  and  the  law  Of  criminal 
procedure  iii  the  PRC.  Unfortunately,  several  matters  of  fundamental  impb^^tance 
are  given  an  inadequate  or  even  incorrect  interpretation  in  this  section.  For 
example,  it  does  not  say  a  word  about  the  principles  of  PRC  criminal  law,  ' 
despite  the  fact  that  these  are  the  common  principles  of  socialist  law  and 
specific  principles  of  purely  Chinese  origin,  stemming  from  the  "policy  of 
combining  mercy  with  punishment."  The  assessment  of  the  Implications  of  the 
enforcement  of  PRC  criminal  law  in  the  abstract  is  Incorrect  and  does  not 
reveal  the  actual,  extremely  negative  function  this  performs  in  Chinese  crimi¬ 
nal  law.  The  authors  do  not  make  note  of  the  progressive  significance  of  the 
provision  by  which  criminal  liability  for  negligence  applies  only  in  cases 
directly  stipulated  by  law.  In  our  opinion,  it  should  be  stressed  that  social 
danger  is  the  main  criterion  of  liability  in  Chinese  cf imliial  law,  which  is 
one  of  the  Indisputable  achievements  of  PRC  criminal  legislation. 

In  general,  this  book,  without  a  doubt,  represents  an  interesting  and  timely 
attempt  at  a  monographic  Investigation  of  the  extremely  complex  sociopolitical 
phenomenon  of  contemporary  Chinese  law.  It  also  points  up  fields  of  future 
research  in  the  legal  field  of  Soviet  Sinology.  Its  few  shortcomings  cannot 
change  our  positive  evaluation  of  the  monograph  as  a  collective  work  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  Increasingly  strong  scientific  ties  between  the  academics  of  spcial- 
:1st 'countries.  '  .  . ' ’  . 
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BOOK  ON  JAPAN'S  LIBERAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  REVIEWED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  3,  Jul-Sep  86  pp  149-152 

[Review  by  A.  A.  Makarov,  candidate  of  historical  sciences,  of  book  *'Ji®into 
Seichokai"  (Political  Studies  Council  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party),  o  yo, 

Nihon  Keizai  Shimbunsha,  1983,  234  pages  (in  Japanese)] 


The  political  machinery  in  developed  ca¬ 
pitalist  countries  is  an  important  subject 
for  research.  Its  analysis  will  give  one  an 
insight  into  sometimes  adeptly,  disguised 
hidden  structures,  and  reveal  the  ways  po¬ 
litical  decisions  are  made,  which  largely  do 
not  tally  with  solemnly  declared  principles 
and  norms  of  those  countries,  or  with  the 


models  described  in  articles  on  bourgeois 
state  law. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  book  Political 
Studies  Council  of  //le  LDP,  first  published 
in  late  1983  and  reprinted  several  times  sin¬ 
ce  then,  is  very  interesting.  It  was  prepared 
for  publication  by  the  '  editorial  board  of 
Mihon  Keizai  Shimbun,  a  major  Japanese 
newspaper. 

The  Political  Studies  Council,  the  subject 
of  the  authors’  research,  is  a  key  body  of 
the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP) 
of  Japan.  The  LDP  rules  describe  it  as  one 
of  the  ‘legislative  bodies"  of  the  party. 
Every  Liberal  Democratic  parliament  deputy 
is  obliged  to  participate  in  a  Council  sub¬ 
division.  V  .  '  / 

In  the  authors’  opinion,  one  of  the  recent 
major  trends  in  JapaiTs  internal  political 
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development  is  a  marked  upgrading  of  the 
role  of  the  Political  Studies  Council  in  the 
LDP  inner-party  machinery  and  in  the  major 
political  decision-making  process.  The  Coun¬ 
cil,  sometimes  dubbed  Japan’s  “second  go¬ 
vernment”,  has  by  now  turned  into  a  po¬ 
werful  organization  consisting  of  17  sections 
(bukai) ,  32  research  councils  (tyosakai) . 
and  a  large  number  of  ad  hoc  committees 
(tokubetsu  iinkai).  The  Council  structure  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  duplicate  of  the  count¬ 
ry’s  state  and  administrative  machinery, 
and  the  activity  of  its  subdivisions  is  clo¬ 
sely  coordinated  with  relevant  government 
ministries  and  departments  (pp.  12-13,  40). 

•The  authors  pointed  towards  the  existence 
of  a  new  organisation  of  the  Council,  the 
Institute  of  Comprehensive  Political  Research 
(Sogo  seisaku  kenkyujo),  set  up  in  July, 
1982.  The  Institute,  which  includes  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  representatives  of  private 
corporations,  is  viewed  as  the  LDP’s  new 
“think  tank”,  whose  main  task  is  to  raise 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ruling  party’s  poli¬ 
cies.  Many  consider  the  Institute’s  forma¬ 
tion  to  be  connected  with  a  trend  toward 
the  LDP  leader  .and  head  of  government 
establishing  an  apparatus  of  his  own.  The 
trend  took  shape  several  years  ago  and  ma¬ 
nifested  itself  most  graphically  after  Yasu- 
,  hiro  Nakasone  came  to  power  in  Japan  late 
in  1982.  The  authors  wrote  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  premier  “has  a  mistrust  of  the  bu¬ 
reaucratic  policy”  and  is  making  attempts 
to  set  up  a  kind  of  independent  apparatus 
for  taking  political  decisions,  seeking  to 
overcome  the  LDP’s  traditional  dependence 
on  officialdom,  state  and  administrative  or¬ 
gans  in  .policy-making  (pp.  2,  12). 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  LDP  Political 
Studies  Council  is  that  it  is  staffed  largely 
with  former  civil  servants.  Ex-members  of 
the  government  bureaucracy  still  retain  close 
links  with  the  m^inistries  and  departments 
they  worked  in,  ttius  increasing  tnlcrdopen- 
dence  of  the  Council  and  the  state  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  apparatus.  The  career  i>!  K.  No- 
da,  chairman  of  the  Council’s  commerce  and 
industry  section,  is  characteristic  in  this 
respect.  In  1972  he  resigned  from  his  ptjsl 
as  deputy  head  of  one  of  the  departments 
in  the  Ministry  of  .  Finance  to  enter  politics. 
After  he  was  elected  an  LDP  Deputy  to 
Parliament,  he  joined  Nakasone’s  faction. 
Due  to  Noda’s  background  he  was  appointed 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  Standing 
Commission  on  Finance  and,  ex  officio,  to 
the  Commission-related  Finance  Section  of 


the  Council,  and  then  to  other  Council  sub¬ 
divisions  (p.  21). 

The  book  analyses  the  process  of  the 
Council’s  becoming  an  arena  of  intricate 
stratagems  of  different,  often  conflicting,  in¬ 
terests  of  separate  ruling  parly  factions,  of 
various  groups  in  government  bureaucracy, 
and  of  “pressure  groups”,  above  all  entre¬ 
preneurial  unions  and  corporations.  * 

The  Council’s  work  is  markedly  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  struggle  between  fac¬ 
tions,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Li¬ 
beral  Democratic  Party,  infects  the  Council’s 
separate  subdivisions.  Each  faction  seeks  to 
gain  control  over  the  key  sections  of  the  ; 

Council.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  three  sec-  j 

lions  considered  the  most  prestigious  in  the  j 

LDP  these  factions  “coexist  peacefully”  | 

and  even  “cooperate  in  a  friendly  way”  | 

(pp.  121-122). 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  fortuitous.-  It 
steins  from  a  kind  of  unwritten  agreement 
within  the  ruling  party,  that  posts  in  the 
Council’s  major  structural  subdivisions  be 
distributed  among  the  largest  inner-party 
groups  on  a  parity  basis.  According  to  the 
authors,  participation  in  the  above  three 
seciions  is  most  desirable  for  the  Liberal 
Democrats,  as  the  nature  of  the  sections* 
activities  gives  one  an  opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  useful  contacts  with  the  business  circles 
sponsoring  the  LDP,  the  government  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  the  local  government  bodies.  The¬ 
se  contacts  are  especially  important  during 
Parliamentary  and  local  elections  (pp.  20- 
21).  ! 

In  the  authors’  opinion,  the  LDP  Political  j 
Studies  Council  is  the  main  target  of  lob-  j 
byists’  activities  in  Japan  today,  and,  in 
litis  respect,  can  be  compared  to  the  US 
Congress. 

“At  present,  LDP  parliament  deputies  can 
be  culled  lobbyists  in  Japan.  All  business 
organisations,  both  large  and  small,  as  well 
as  some  corporations,  seek  to  have  their 
(Avn  vonsiilling  deputies’,  who  become  lob¬ 
byists.  .\ii(l  the  sphere  (d  Ibeir  activity  is 
i!ie  Political  Studies  Council”  (pp-  1-2). 

rite  Council’s  subdivisions  are  an  arena 
oi  tierce  struggle  Itclwccn  various  sections 
(>1  the  state  and  administrative  apparatus 
lor  budget  allocations.  The  authors  point 
to  the  special  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  a 
kev  “economic  ministry”  in  modern  Japan. 

It  draws  up  tbc' national  budget  and  exerci- 
H's  tax  coiilrfd  (pp  .bO-bl). 


The  bijok  analyses  the  activities  of  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  LDP’s  top  echelons  that  go 
beyond  factional  bounds.  Professor  S.  Sato 
of  Tokyo  University,  a  poiilical  analyst,  gave 
the  following  definition  to  these  associations, 
dubbed  “zoku”  (tribes):  “The  Tribes’  are  as¬ 
sociations  of  Parliament  veterans,  who  are 
experts  in  certain  spheres  of  state  manage¬ 
ment  and  have  served  as  parliamentary  de¬ 
puty  ministers,  heads  of  a  section  in  the  Po¬ 
litical  Studies  Council,  ciiairmen  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  Commission,  or  state  ministers.  The  as¬ 
sociations  are  a  kind  of  headquarters  coor¬ 
dinating  the  work  of  relevant  sections  and 
research  councils,  of  the  Council.”  * 

One  can  single  out  a  whole  number  of 
“tribes”  linked  with  various  interest  groups 
in  the  LDP  deputies  of  parliament.  The  so- 
called  National  Defense  tribe  unites  about 
140  LDP  deputies  who  arc  centered  around 
three  bodies  of  the  Political  Studies  Council, 
National  Defense  section.  Security  Council, 
and  Special  Committee  on  Military  Bases 
Policy.  Closely  connected  with  Japan's  mili¬ 
tary  department,  the  Defense  Agency,  and 
with  arms-manufacturing  corporations,  Uie 
tribe  has  direct  influence  on  the  distribution 
of  military  orders  (pp.  82-84). 

According  to  the  authors,  employers  rep¬ 
resenting  various  branches  of  the  Japanese 
economy,  have  long-standing  ties  with  the 
leaders  of  LDP  “tribes”.  Building  firms  an/t 
companies  engaged  in  real  estate  operations 
are  in  contact  with  S.  Kanemaru  and  E.  Wa- 
tanabe  from  the  K.  Tanaka  faction.  Tran¬ 
sport  firms  are  in  contact  with  M.  Kato; 
oil  companies  with  S.  Ezaki  and  Yo.  Snku- 
rauti;  cpmputcr-manuiacluring  corporations 
with  5.  Kura;  arms  manufacturers  with 
M.  Horie;  and  so  on.  Characteristically,  the 
politicians'  contacts  with  Big  Business  were 
established  during  their  work  in  the  civil 
service  (p.  25). 

A  large  section  of  the  book  deals  with  so- 
called  political  donations  (seiji  keiikin), 
subsidies  granted  to  Japans  ruling  [^arty  by 
various  ncn-govcrnmental  organisations,  pri¬ 
marily  business  unions,  corporations,  and 
individual  employers. 

“...A  close  study  oi  ilcclaraiions  on  politic¬ 
al  donations  lannually  nddrossed.  under 
the  law.  to  the  Ministry  of  Local  Adinini  si  ra¬ 
tion --/I.  M.l  give*-  a  go<al  idea  i»i  whai  va¬ 
rious  LDP  Tril)cs'  do“  (p.  12^^).  Hu  auth¬ 
ors  p(»int  oul  a  clear-cut  '  'peOialisalion  of 
the  numerous  l.DP  spotisor-^  who  preur 
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“donate”  to  their  own  creatures  in  the  count¬ 
ry’s  top  representative  body.  In  the  past  Tew 
years,  the  LDP  received  substantial  subsidies 
from  the  influential  Japanese  Physicians 
Association  (Nihon  Ishi  Kai),  with  the  lions 
share  going  to  the  LDP  deputies  directly 
engaged  in  shaping  the  government's  health 
care  policies  (pp.  125-126).  The  authors  note 
that  the  “political  donations”,  th®  l^K^st  of 
which  come  from  the  big  banks,  and  the 
building,  metailurgicai,  electrical  engineering 
and  automobile  companies,  are  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  instrument  of  lobbying  in  Japan  to¬ 
day.  Actually,  they  are  “payment  for  the 
services  rendered”  by  the  various  tribes 
in  the  ruling  party  to  the  business  commu¬ 
nity  (p.  129). 

The  concluding  sections  of  the  book  in¬ 
clude  interviews  given  to  the  newspaper 
Nihon  Keizai  Shimbtin  by  several  govern- 
iiicul  officials,  luoiiibers  of  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  and  R.  Tanaka,  Chairman  of  the 
LDP  Political  Studies  Council  (pp.  179-208). 
and  tables  giving  a  picture  of  the  Council’s 
structure  and  staff  (pp.  209-229),  The  book 
cites  data  on  LDP  “political  donations”  in 
various  economic  branches  (pp.  230-234). 

“Political  parties  cannot  be  judged  by 
Iheir  names,  declaratioils  or  programmes, 
they  must  be  judged  by  their  deeds,”  Lenin 
wrote.  2  Although  the  authors  of  the  book 
do  not  adhere  to  class  positions  and,  as 
staff  members  of  a  bourgeois  newspaper,  can 
hardly  be  suspected  of  antipathy  to  Japans 
ruling  party,  it  is  extremely  significant  that 
the  material  they  those  to  analyse  made 
them  paint  an  objective  picture  of  the  count¬ 
ry’s  “corridors  of  power”  characterised  by  a 
very  close  alliance,  or  “link-up  as  they  say 
in  Japan,  between  the  LDP  leadership,  the 
government  bureaucracy  and  the  monopo¬ 
lies.  The  alliance  exists  at  a  functional,  ope¬ 
rational  level  and  renders  virtually  impo¬ 
tent  the  system  of  the  traditional  bourgeois- 
democratic  representation  (Pai'liament,  elec¬ 
tions,  local  government  bodies,  etc.),  which, 
in  ihnny  respects,  lias  become  purely  fprrnal. 

At  the  same  lime,  the  book  The  Politicat 
SltuHos  Council  of  the  LDP  is  not  free  from 
ihc  sensationalism  so  typical  of  the  bour¬ 
geois  press.  This  is  what  is  obviously  behind 
the  excessive  eKaggorntion  of  the  Council’s 
role  in  the  political  machinery  of  modern 
Japan.  The  authors  clearly  coiUradict  them- 
,iives  on  that  point.  Describing  the  Council 


•  1,  LciMih  Collect ed  Works,  Vol.  17, 

p.  294. 
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as  the  main  target  of  lobbyists’  activities, 
they  at  the  same  time  quite  justly  point  out 
a  typical  dependence  of  the  LDP  apparatus 
on  the  officials  from  the  key  ministries  anci 
departments  in  working  out  iegislation 
(p.  21).  It  is  a  fact  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  draft  bills  approved  by  the 
Council  and  then  submitted  to  Parliament 
on  behalf  of  the  government  (according  to  a 
well-known  American  expert  on  Japan 
T.  Pempel,  the  latter  make  up  90  per  cent 
of  all  draft  bills  approved  by  Japan’s  top 
legislative  body)  ^  are  actually  drawn  up  by 
the  state  and  administrative  apparatus 
which  has  its  own  direct  links  witli  tlie  mo¬ 
nopolies.  Far  from  belittling  the  role  of 
such  an  important  LDP  structural  subdivi- 

3  T.  J.  Pempel,  Policy  and  Politics  in 
Japan.  Creative  Conservatism,  Philadelpliia, 
1982,  p.  17. 


Sion  as  the  Political  Studies  Council,  one 
can  hardly  regard  it  as  a  key  element  in 
the  political  decision-making  in  modern 
Japan.  The  Council  can  rather  be  described 
as  one  of  the  most  important  arenas  of  ac¬ 
cumulation  and  coordination  of  interests  of 
all  the  three  main  structural  elements  in  the 
political  power  machinery  of  the  country. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  book  brought 
out  by  the  newspaper  concern  Nihon  Keizai 
Shirnbun  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  study  of  Japan’s  modern  political  life. 
It  contains  a  wealth  of  material,  in  many 
respects  little  known  in  the  country  and  ab¬ 
road,  shedding  light  on  w'hat  goes  on  back- 
stage  in  the  top  power  echelons  in  modern 
Japan. 
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BOOK  BY  BENGALI  SCHOLAR  ON  FORMATION  OF  BANGLADESH  REVIEWED 

Moscow  PROBLEMY  DALNEGO  VOSTOKA  in  Russian  No  2,  Apr-Jun  86  (signed  to  press 
21  May  86)  pp  207-208 

[Review  by  Yu.  Yu.  Khomichuk  of  book  "Emergence  of  a  New  Nation  in  a  Multi- 
Polar  World:  Bangladesh"  by  Mizanur  Rahman  Shelley,  University  Press  Ltd., 
Bangladesh,  1979,  189  pages] 

[Text]  The  author  of  this  book  is  Professor  Mizanur  Rahman  Shelley,  the  well- 
known  Bangladeshi  political  scientist  and  economist,  the  director  of  the 
Center  of  Bangladesh  Development  Studies  and  the  editor  of  ASIAN  AFFAIRS 
magazine.  Professor  M.  R.  Shelley  is  a  renowned  expert  on  South  Asian  and 
Southeast  Aslan  economics  and  politics  and  on  PRC  policy  in  these  regions. 

In  this  study  he  analyzes  the  sociopolitical,  historical  and  economic  causes 
of  the  birth  of  the  new  state,  the  reactions  of  such  countries  as  India  and ^ 
the  USSR,  United  States  and  PRC  to  this  event  and  their  political  behavior  in 
response  to  it. 

The  International  factors  contributing,  in  M.  R.  Shelley's  opinion,  to  the 
birth  of  Bangladesh  are  examined  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  author,  under  the  perceptible  influence  of  the  theories  and 
beliefs  of  Western  political  scientists,  bases  his  discussion  of  the  birth  of 
this  new  Independent  state  on  an  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  political  forces 
first  within  a  "bipolar"  framework  and  then  in  a  "multipolar  world."  Of 
course,  his  line  of  reasoning  is  far  removed  from  the  actual  course  of  events. 

The  author's  survey  of  the  history  of  East  Bengal  is  of  great  interest,  in 
our  opinion.  The  sections  of  the  book  in  which  all  of  the  reversals  of  the 
Bengali  people's  struggle  for  their  independence  are  described  warrant  atten¬ 
tion.  We  must  admit  that. the  author  was  able  to  amass  large  quantities  of 
documented  Information  about  the  history  of  the  Bengali  liberation  movement. 

Shelley  then  goes  on  to  examine  the  International  atmosphere  in  which  the 
Bengali  people's  liberation  movement  developed.  First  of  all  he  examines 
the  position  of  neighboring  India  and  then  moves  on  to  an  analysis  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  actions.  Here  the  author  again  bases  his  discussion  on  exten¬ 
sive  documented  information.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  stressed  that  we  find 
it  impossible  to  agree  with  several  of  M.  R.  Shelley's  statements  about  Indian 
and  Soviet  motives,  political  aims  and  so  forth.  The  fact  is  that  in  his 
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approach  to,  for  example,  USSR  foreign  policy,  the  author  relies  wholly  and 
completely  on  his  theory  of  the  "multipolar  world,"  the  framework  of  which  is 
based  only  on  the  factor  of  power. 

Professor  Shelley  discusses  China's  attitude  toward  the  events  of  1971  in 
Eastern  Pakistan  and  assesses  the  PRC's  position  in  relation  to  Pakistan, 

India,  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  in  a  chapter  entitled  "China  at  a 
Crossroads;  Help  an  Ally  or  Support  a  National  Liberation  Struggle?  He 
presents  a  detailed  analysis  of  Chinese  diplomacy  in  Asia  from  the  early 
1960's  to  the  mid-1970's.  Professor  Shelley  stresses  that  the  Chinese  leader¬ 
ship  did  not  want  to  acknowledge  the  struggle  of  the  liberal  middle  strata  of 
the  population  of  East  Bengal  for  separation  from  Pakistan,  a  struggle  headed 
by  the  Awami  League,  and  did  not  regard  this  struggle  as  a  "genuine  national 
liberation  movement."  By  16  December  1971,  when  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bangladesh  was  founded,  China  was  openly  calling  it  "a  puppet  regime  incapable 
of  existing  even  one  day  without  the  protection  of  Indian  bayonets,"  comparing 
it  to  the  "notorious  Manchukuo  regime  of  the  1930's  and  1940' s,  which  existed 
in  China  under  the  aegis  of  Japanese  militarism"  (p  97).  The  author  presents 

a  thorough  discussion  of  Chinese  diplpmacv  and  policy  from  the  1950' s  through _ 

1977.  He  concentrates  on  PRC  relations  with  the  United  States.  For  example, 

he  speaks  at  length  about  the  diplomatic  and  political  contacts  in  the  ^ 

Washlngton-Islamabad-Beijing  triangle  and  the  actions  preceding  R.  Nixon's 
trip  to  Beijing.  Shelley  then  discusses  the  events  following  the  formation  of 
the  state  of  Bangladesh.  Chlria,  as  we  know,  refused  to  recognize  the  young 

state  for  several  years,  used  its  veto  power  to  keep  Bangladesh  out  of  the 

United  Nations,  and  recognized  Bangladesh  only  after  the  assassination  of 
M.  Rahman,  the  country's  first  president,  and  the  military  coup  in  Bangladesh. 
On  4  October  1975  the  foreign  ministers  of  China  and  Bangladesh  signed  an 
official  communique  in  New  York  on  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations. 

-In  the  sixth  chapter  the  author  disensses-^the  United-  States ’-political- posi— 
tlon  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  in  East  Bengal.  In  the  fear  of  losing  Influence 
in  South  Asia,  the  United  States  supported  Pakistan  and  objected  vehemently  to 
the  granting  of  independence  to  Bangladesh.  The  author  divides  Washington  s 
actions  during  the  crisis  in  East  Pakistan  into  four  phases.  The  first  phase, 
in  his  opinion,  consisted  in  "quiet  non-intervention'  and  lasted  from  25  March 
to  9-10  July'  1971.  At  this  time  the  United  States  took  a  "neutral"  position 
and  described  the  situation  in  East  Bengal  as  a  Pakistani  internal  affair. 

The  second  phase,  according  to  Professor  Shelley,  began  with  H.  Kissinger  s 
secret  trip  to  China  through  Pakistan  in  July  1971.  During  this  phase,  right 
up  to  September  1971,  the  United  States  tried  to  "restrain"  India  and,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  to  urge  Pakistan  to  find  a  political  settlement  for  the 
situation  in  its  eastern  province.  During  the  third  phase,  which  lasted  from 
September  to  3  December  1971,  when  the  armed  conflict  between  Pakistan  and 
India  broke  out,  the  U^iited  States,  in  the  author's  opinion,  tried  to  orga¬ 
nize  a  constructive  political  dialogue  between  the  Pakistani  military  and  the 
leaders  of  the  separatists,  but  in  vain"  (p  118).  During  the  fourth  phase 
the  United  States  used  all  available  means,  Including  the  United  Nations,  to 
prevent  the  escalation  of  the  armed  Indlan-Paklstani  conflict  and  to  keep 
Indian  troops  from  defeating  Pakistan.  We  should  add  that  Washington's  actions 
included  flagrant  pressure,  to  the  point  of  military  pressure,  on  India  and 
the  forces  for  national  liberation. 
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In  general,  Professor  M.  R.  Shelley ^s  book  xfill  be  of  indisputable  interest 
to  researchers  as  a  good  source  of  historical  and  political  information.  He 
cites  a  colossal  number  of  sources,  articles  in  the  Western  and  local  press, 
diplomatic  documents  and  correspondence,  and  works  by  Western  political 
scientists.  These  materials  have  been  collected  in  a  quite  scrupulous  manner. 
M.  R.  Shelley's  work  is  also  of  indisputable  interest  from  the  standpoint  of 
historical  analysis.  The  author  tries  to  examine  the  events  of  1971  in  East 
Bengal  against  the  background  of  the  complex  international  situation  of  the 
1960's  and  1970's.  In  addition,  the  book  offers  extensive  opportunities  for 
debates  on  an  entire  series  of  issues. 
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